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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
OUR DESPERATE NEED OF CHRIST 


HRISTMAS is no mere com- 
memoration of an event that 
happened long ago and far away. 
Other men than Christ live, work, 
die and if they have been in some 
way or other “great” perhaps we 
continue to celebrate their “birth- 
day.” But this is not what we 
mean when we speak of His birth- 
day. To us He comes again here 
and now no less really than He 
came to His mother, to St. Joseph, 
to the angels and shepherds. That 
of course is a truth which we can- 
not expect the world to understand. 
The world is not 
adept at grasping 
the meaning of a 
mystical fact. The 
carnal savoreth not 
the spiritual. But the 
poets understand. Francis Thomp- 
son sees Christ walking on the 
waters of Gennesareth and of 
Thames, the one as really as the 
other. So we see Him born again 
in London, New York, Paris, and, 
though it may seem at the moment 
sacrilegious to say it, Berlin, and in 
every spot on the globe this Christ- 
mas Day. To those who find such 


Long Ago, 
Far Away; 
Here and 
Now 


faith fantastic, we have only to say 
“you have eyes and see not.” When 
our Lord came the first time “the 
world knew Him not.” He comes 
again and again and still the world 
knows Him not. True, the world 
celebrates the day. “Celebrates” is 
the word. There are those who 
eagerly grasp any excuse for a cele- 
bration. To them it means eating 
drinking merrymaking, even per- 
haps to excess and to sin. They 
would celebrate the birth of Mo- 
hammed or of Moses, the transit of 
Venus or of Jupiter, the fall of the 
Bastille, the Chicago fire, the Night 
of the Big Wind or anything else if 
it gave them a chance to carouse. 

So, when we say that Christmas 
is to us no anniversary but an ac- 
tual coming of the Son of God, ‘we 
don’t deceive ourselves with the 
fond fancy that the world knows 
what we are talking about. After 
all, mysteries are for the initiated. 


HAT is more comprehensible 
to outsiders is that the world 
needs Jesus Christ this Christmas 
perhaps as never before since His 
first coming. When He first came, 
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the “whole world was seated in 
darkness,” the spiritual darkness 
of paganism and polytheism. The 
names of the gods varied but they 
were all the personification, glori- 


fication, deification of lust and 
cruelty. The forms 
The World of worship, too, had 
That Christ different names: 
Destroyed “Orphic,” “Baccha- 
nalian,” “Eleusini- 


an” but the rites were all in one 
degree or another vicious and sav- 
age. Pére Didon in his Life of Jesus 
Christ says: 

“A strange heaven weighed upon 
the race of men, pouring down 
floods of darkness and death; and 
mankind, timid and mad, eagerly 
worshipped it. No cry of revolt 
arose from that ignorant mass in 
their oppression and degradation; 
slavery and vice were its pleasures; 
gods were multiplied without end; 
rites, like so many weighty chains, 
strangled souls, and men embraced 
their fetters. These religions bade 
men die and kill their children, 
and were obeyed; bade women sac- 
rifice their chastity, and the sacri- 
fice was made. Poets sung of gods 
and recited their fabulous epics; 
philosophers sought for a_ sense 
hidden under the myths, and made 
a pact with revolting worships; 
politics forged an instrument of 
government out of polytheism and 
its apotheosis, while the vicious 
crowd acquiesced. Led astray by 
the priests, the people rushed to 
festivals, consulted the oracles, 
crouched before idols, and lashed 
on by their instincts, now terrified 
and now excited by the gods, rushed 
panting to their death.” 

Religion lagged far in the rear of 
an advancing culture. With us 
the religion of the people is better, 
higher, nobler than their business 
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life, political life, or the life of so- 
cial intercourse. Our religion is so 
far in advance of our customs, hab- 
its, morals, that our other virtues 
seem forever unable to catch up 
with our faith. But in paganism it 
was not so. Heathen worship was 
animalistic and orgiastic in its be- 
ginnings, and remained so while 
civilization in other respects ad- 
vanced. Religion continued to be 
primitive, a kind of 


sanctified outlet for Pagan 
the fierce and filthy Culture 
passions that re- Outruns 
main in all “civi- Religion— 


lized” races. In 

Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, Alexan- 
dria, religion was as cruel and ob- 
scene as it had been in the woods 
and the jungles. Architecture had 
advanced, and art and literature, 
and law and social custom, but 
worship was still barbaric. 

We generally refer, in proof of 
such statements, to the Greeks and 
the Romans, but any other pagan 
people will do equally well. Take, 
here on our own continent, the Az- 
tecs as the Spaniards found them 
five centuries ago. In certain of the 
arts and crafts, especially in archi- 
tecture and engineering they were 
amazingly advanced. The struc- 
ture not only of the Aztec temples 
but of the Aztec state and society 
was elaborate and intricate, but 
their religion was simple, primitive, 
ferocious. 

When St. Paul and St. John 
came to Ephesus Diana was the 
favorite goddess of the city. Her 
temple was one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, but in that 
temple were done such indecencies 
as would shame Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and such cruelties as were 
scarcely if at all less hideous than 
the human sacrifices of the Aztecs. 
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We need not go the rounds of the 
heathen religions for further in- 
stances. They were all much the 
same, a sanctification and indeed 
an apotheosis of impurity and 
ferocity. 


ES, the world needed Christ 

when He first came. But we 
need Him again today. For what 
we are seeing, especially in Europe 
—and to be more specific still, in 
Central Europe—is the revival of a 
heathenism scarcely if at all less 
brutish than that which was thrust 
out by the first coming of Jesus. 
John Milton in his “Hymn on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity” says: 


“... from this happy day 

Th’old Dragon under ground 

In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurpéd 
sway, 

And wrath to see his Kingdom 
fail, 

Swindges the scaly Horrour of his 
foulded tail.” 


But now once again and at this 
very Christmas time, that Old 
Dragon, re-emerging from Hades 
“swindges his foulded tail” not be- 
cause he is wrath to see his king- 
dom fail, but because he anticipates 

the renewal of his 


Paganism reign on earth. We 
Rising from are witnesses to no 
the Dead less monstrous and 


portentous a phe- 
nomenon than the recall of the 
heathen gods to a land and a peo- 
ple that have been Christian for fif- 
teen centuries. Nothing like this 
has happened since Julian the 
Apostate in an attempt to re-estab- 
lish the gods of Greece threw down 
the altars and destroyed the Chris- 
tian churches that had been erected 
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by his uncle Constantine. The at- 
tempt was in vain: it is commonly 
said that Julian dying exclaimed 
Vicisti Galilaee, “You have con- 
quered, O Galilean.” Since that 
mad effort no ruler, however reck- 
less, has imagined it possible to 
oust Jesus Christ and restore the 
mythological deities. Not until the 
coming of the Nazis. Whether 
Rosenberg and Streicher and Hitler 
actually believe in Wotan and Thor 
may be doubted. Probably not. 
But they have created in their in- 
sane imagination an Egregious 
Monster which they call the Gothic 
god or the Germanic god. His 
theology and liturgy are contained 
in a volume entitled significantly 
Der Mythus der Zwanzigsten Jahr- 
hunderts. Into what exact English 
word Rosenberg would translate 
the word Mythus doesn’t matter. It 
is a myth, a hideous, horrible, gar- 
gantuan myth, ‘a myth of blood, 
a more formidable myth than 
Nietzsche’s myth of the Blond 
Beast Superman. This twentieth 
century myth is neither beast nor 
man but a god, the savage sort of 
god that was worshiped by the 
Alemanni in the woods of Germania 
before Christ and St. Boniface 
came. 


SAY nothing like this has hap- 
pened for 1,600 years. There 
have been revolutions in which re- 
ligion has been proscribed. But 
those who threw down the altar of 
Christ didn’t erect another. They 
emptied the taber- 
nacle and left it A bas God: 
empty; they utilized Vive the 
the churches as art Gods! 
museums, or as 
stables, or as latrines (unconscious- 
ly indicating thereby the gods they 
themselves worshiped). Even in the 
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days of the terror in Paris, the en- 
thronement of a prostitute in Notre 
Dame and the establishment of a 
ritual of “Reason” was only a ges- 
ture. The French didn’t really be- 
come idolaters. They did not estab- 
lish a new religion. They only 
mocked the old religion. 

But in Hitler’s Reich, Jesus is re- 
jected and in the place of the True 
God, the Nazis have invented and 
are attempting with ridiculous but 
horrible sacrilege to install a god 
of Race, of Blood, of the Deutsches 
Volk, to whom they give the attri- 
butes of Wotan or Thor. Out of 
the woods the Germans came in the 
days of St. Boniface; back to the 
woods they have gone in our day to 
find and to resurrect the barbaric 
gods they left behind them fifteen 
hundred years ago. 

Together with Jesus they repudi- 
ate all that Jesus teaches: mercy, 
kindness, forgiveness of injuries, 
the brotherhood of man, love of one 
another, of one’s enemies and of 
all mankind, truth, peace, all that 
is Christian. They are teaching 
even the children to worship Re- 
venge, Brute Force, Bloodshed. 


N? one can claim to be fully 
awake to the horror of what is 
happening in Germany today who 
does not see that it is the Nazi pro- 
gram to obliterate any and every 
form of worship based upon the Old 
or the New Testament: and to erect 
in their place new altars to the old 
gods; to establish a new ritual and 
a new liturgy in which litanies of 
hate shall take the place of those 
of love; violence shall be wor- 
shiped in place of gentleness, and 
Blood and Race and Nation shall be 
apotheosized. Isaias the prophet in 
a passage that is a masterpiece at 
once of eloquence and of irony, 
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speaks with superb scorn of the 
heathen who having cut down a 
tree in the forest, chopped up part 
of it to make a fire wherewith to 
cook their food, but fashioned an- 
other part of it into an idol before 
which they pros- 
trated themselves 
with the salutation 
“Thou art my god!” 
Hitler and his group of demagogues 
have fashioned an idol Das Reich 
before which every man, woman 
and child must bow in adoration. 

Das Reich is a terrible god in- 
deed, much more terrible than 
Mars could ever have been. Those 
who went to battle in honor of 
Mars fought with knives, axes, 
spears, swords, lances. Those who 
go conquering for Das Reich will 
use such implements of wholesale 
slaughter as would make the weap- 
ons of the ancients seem as in- 
nocuous as sticks and stones, as 
futile as reeds in the hands of chil- 
dren. Alexander and Caesar with 
their vaunted phalanxes and legions 
could fight for a year and do less 
harm than a few airplanes can do 
in a couple of hours to a modern 
city. After a victory in ancient 
times the conqueror would pour a 
libation to Mars or to Zeus or to 
the emperor. Today the libation is 
to The Race, The Blood or to the 
great god Arya; in place of a cap- 
tive king like Vercingetorix, there 
is sacrifice upon the altar of several 
hundred thousand human beings 
whose crime is that their blood is 
not that of the conquerors but of 
Jesus Christ. 


Old God, 
New Form 


O, after all it might well seem 
that we may say categorically 
that this year as never before we 
need the One True God and Jesus 
Christ Whom He has sent. We 




















need now if ever kindness, mercy, 
love. Above all we need Peace on 
Earth and Good Will among Men. 


NFORTUNATELY there seems 
to be a growing disposition up- 

on the part of some Christians to 
combat paganism with the method 
and the tactics of paganism; to 
fight fire with fire not with water; 
to requite hate with hate; to out- 
perjure the perjurers, to scout the 
very idea of the sanctity of con- 
tracts, treaties, covenants of peace; 
to rule as the hea- 


Shall then do with re- 
We, Too, prisals, but to make 
Abandon the reprisals more 
Christ? effective if not more 


savage than those of 
the heathen; to lie as they lie but 
more skillfully: to use that most 
wicked of all modern weapons 
“propaganda,” but with more reck- 
less disregard for truth than do 
they who have openly foresworn 
allegiance to Truth; to adopt the 
pagan ethic and define virtue as 
that which is of immediate advan- 
tage to the State and to teach that 
the only sin is to differ from the 
ruler; to ridicule and reject as 
“metaphysical” the notion of ab- 
stract Right and Wrong in the face 
of so concrete a thing as the good- 
of-the-State. 

In a word we are tempted to 
throw Christian theology into the 
discard and turn our back upon the 
Gospel because we are in a crisis; 
to abandon our standards and 
adopt those of the enemy, even 
though his standards are those of 
Satan. 


UT Christ’s coming again this 
Christmas must save us from 
such apostasy. To abandon His 
Gospel, His ethic, His ideals, His 
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moral standards is to “know Him 
not” or, what is worse, pretend that 
we know Him not. When first He 
came unto His own, 

His own received His Gospel! 
Him not. Thattragic His Standards! 
mistake must not Himself! 
happen again. We 

shall take the occasion of Christ- 
mas Day to renew our vows of 
allegiance to Jesus and to all that 
He means to us, Truth, Honor, Jus- 
tice, Forgiveness of injuries, Love 
of one another, love even of the 
enemy. Unless His coming has that 
effect upon us, it will be as if He 
had not come. 


in 
— 





Wuat I THINK OF ITALY 


WRITER who expresses him- 
self freely and forcefully, as I 
do in these columns, must expect 
some pretty smart slaps in return. 
If he is thin-skinned he had better 
harden his hide or it will be hard- 
ened for him. If he refuses to “pull 
his punch,” he must not expect the 
opponent to hit with pillows of 
eider down. Controversy involves 
give and take. No one should “dish 
it out” as the current slang says, 
unless he can “take it.” With all 
that I find no fault. It is as it 
should be. 

But a writer who shoots straight 
and fights fair has a right to expect 
that others shall not hit below the 
belt. For an example of unfair 
fighting—and now we come to the 
point—I would cite the accusation 
that since I criticize Mussolini I 
must be anti-Italian. Thin skin or 
thick skin, that gets under my 
skin. For a good many years now, 
in hundreds of pulpits, from as 
many platforms, and time and 
again in these pages, I have in- 
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veighed against race prejudice. I 
have spoken with a clear conscience, 
for I am not aware of any racial 
prejudice in myself. I have none 
against the Jews. I have none 
against the Negroes. Still less have 
I any race prejudice against Ital- 
ians. For what the Italians have 
achieved in civilization and religion 
I have a spontaneous enthusiastic 
admiration. Some of my greatest 
heroes are Italians. Chief of them 

is Pope St. Gregory 


Who is the Great. Since I 
Anti-Italian? first commenced to 
read a little in 


Church history, he has fascinated 
me, and for these many years he 
has had such affectionate allegiance 
as I have given to no other of the 
“Fathers” except St. Augustine. 
Before many a lecture audience I 
have made bold to appropriate for 
Gregory the Shakespearean saluta- 
tion “the noblest Roman of them 
all,” and have then proceeded, 
usually for an hour or more, to set 
forth the reasons why he fascinates 
and thrills and astounds me. 
Another of my heroes is his 
namesake Gregory VII. who in 
spite of his Germanic name Hilde- 
brand was a native Tuscan. I won- 
der how many other tourists have 
even once “passed up” Rome in or- 
der to go to Salerno to pray at the 
tomb of that hard hitter and fair 
fighter? The ancient Romans had 
a grandiose motto which, as they 
alleged, summarized the policy of 
the Empire, Fiat Justitia Ruat 
Coelum, “Let justice be done 
though the heavens fall.” Actually 
the principle was honored “more in 
the breach than in the observance” 
by the Caesars. But it has been 
said Justitia was Gregory’s word. 
“I have loved justice and hated in- 
justice, and so I die in exile” is the 
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epitaph he wrote for himself. To- 
day in Italy he would again be a 
martyr to justice, for he would 
oppose Fascism as he opposed 
Caesarism. 


NOTHER Italian—of a different 
type from either of the Greg- 

ories—is St. Philip Neri whom I 
learned to know and to love 
through Cardinal Newman’s affec- 
tionate and eloquent sermons. Not 
all who think they know Rome or 
the Catholic Church understand 
how great a debt is owed to St. 
Philip, but perhaps it will be a hint 
to them to read up on him (begin- 
ning of course with Newman) and 
see why he shares with Saints Peter 
and Paul the title 
“Apostle of Rome.” Salve 
Since I have so far Italia! 
unblushingly ex- 
posed my personal preferences I 
may as well confess that one of the 
reasons why I like St. Philip is that 
he liked Savonarola, another great 
Italian whom I admire, perhaps in- 
ordinately. St. Philip, sweet gentle 
quiet, like a Florentine St. Francis 
de Sales, is at one end of the line 
temperamentally, Savonarola at the 
other. I hope it evidence not of in- 
consistency but of a catholic taste 
to say that I cherish them both in 
my heart. 


S for the most famous of all 
Florentines—indeed of all Ital- 
ians—Dante, I cannot claim to un- 
derstand him. One who is at con- 
fession must be honest; so I confess 
that Dante is too big for me. Oddly 
enough I got at the age of fifteen 
my first glimpse of the towering 
genius of Dante from a Protestant 
instructor, Dr. Grandgent, and 
after him from the writings of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
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Charles Eliot Norton, both of whom, 
like Grandgent, were Catholic only 
in spirit. 

It is an opinion of mine that a 
great many “Dante-lovers” are 
humbugs. They cannot all know 
their St. Thomas and the Summa 
nor can they all be adept in Italian 
history, legend, tradition, medieval 
symbolism and allegory, the Italian 
language and the Tuscan dialect of 
the thirteenth century. All these 
things and more must one know 
before he can pretend to appreciate 
Dante. As for me, I understand 
him a little and take the rest on the 
authority of my betters. 

This much, however, I feel I do 
know — that Carlyle nodded when 
he said that in Dante “ten silent 
centuries found a voice.” There 
was a voice—much more than a 
voice—in the twelfth century, that 
of St. Bernard. And in the century 
before St. Bernard there was Hilde- 
brand who, though no poet, was 
most assuredly a voice. No, there 
were no ten silent centuries. 

And this also I know that when 
I go to a dinner of the Dante So- 
ciety, as I have gone and have been 
compelled to listen to speeches not 
on Dante but on Jl Duce, I feel as 
if a kind of minor sacrilege were 

being committed. 


Dante to Dante’s free spirit 
Duce: What would have abomi- 
a Fall Was nated the regimen- 
There! tation of thought 


and expression that 
Mussolini has introduced. There 
will be no more great Italian litera- 
ture while Jl Duce rules. Dante 
would have put him in hell. 


HE greatest voice, the greatest 
man, the greatest mind in 
Christendom—after St. Paul—was 
that of Augustine whom I read and 
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admire and feel that I know beyond 
all the other “Fathers.” Adolf 
Harnack said that the mind of St. 
Augustine dominated the civilized 
world for a thousand years. As far 
as I am concerned it still dominates 
the world. And I always think of 
him as an Italian, in spite of his 
birth across the way in North 
Africa. 1 associate him with Rome 
and Milan and St. Ambrose — an- 
other magnificent Italian. 


HESITATE to mention St. Cath- 

erine of Siena for fear I shall go 
off on a tangent, forget my theme 
entirely and launch forth upon a 
panegyric of the one I think to be 
the greatest of all women saints, 
excepting none but the Mother of 
God herself. Word has come back 
to me, in the usual roundabout 
way in which a man hears of his 
own peculiarities, that lecture audi- 
ences and congregations in church 
smile, nudge one another and whis- 
per “here he goes again” as soon as 
I mention St. Catherine. But I am 
unabashed. This side idolatry I 
venerate Caterina Benincasa. I 
take her to be not only a most 
amazing saint, mystic, ecstatic, but 
one of the greatest women of all 
time. Her career is so spectacular 
as to seem incredible, though as 
Gardner and Drane and Jorgensen 
and a hundred others can assure us, 
it is strictly historical. In that hor- 
rible fourteenth century when the 
popes had fled in cowardice not 
only from Rome but for the first - 
and only time from the Italian 
peninsula: when corruption, venal- 
ity and even bawdry shamed the 
Church, not in this or that foreign 
land far away from the center of 
discipline but in the shadow of the 
papal palace at Avignon — alias 
Babylon: when two and sometimes 
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three rival popes or anti-popes 
anathematized and excommunicat- 
ed one another: when Rome was 
given over literally to the wolves: 
when strong men and even saints 
were tempted to despair, and (as if 
all these calamities were not 
enough) when the Black Death was 
raging and freebooters roaming 
over Italy and all Europe, this in- 
domitable girl Catherine, no queen, 


no princess, not 
A Confession even “noble,” with 
I Make none of the pres- 
Proudly tige of St. Bernard 


or St. Bridget or St. 
Charles Borromeo; with nothing to 
recommend her but character, per- 
sonality, sanctity, stood full face 
before multiple calamity and 
fought unflinchingly for the honor 
of God and the Church; indeed for 
the resurrection of the world out 
of chaos. I admit I take fire when- 
ever I think of Caterina Benincasa. 
If I were a poet of the caliber of a 
Dante or a Virgil (nothing less) I 
would write an epic about her; if 
I were a dramatist with superhu- 
man inspiration, I would write a 
play around and about Catherine, 
Siena, Rome, Avignon that would 
make Hamlet, Lear, Othello and all 
such fictions “pale their uneffectual 
fire.” 

Yes, “there he goes again.” But 
if for no other reason than St. Cath- 
erine I love Italy, and that reason 
alone would be enough to make me 
resent fiercely the libel that I am 
anti-Italian. One of the spiritual 
highlights of my life as a priest was 
that I said Mass in her home and 
was afterwards quite alone for a 
few minutes in the tiny “cell” 
where she practiced her mortifica- 
tions and experienced so many of 
her visions. I am not likely to for- 
get those sacred moments. 
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F St. Thomas Aquinas I need 

only say that in him Huxley’s 
statement, “The Italian mind is the 
finest in Europe” is justified. There 
have been five or six great minds 
in the history of thought; three of 
them were Italian, and, unless we 
call St. Augustine an Italian, the 
first of the three is St. Thomas the 
Neapolitan. In the matter of cre- 
ative, comprehensive, constructive 
thinking he makes the Spinozas, 
the Descartes, the Herbert Spen- 
cers, the Immanuel Kants seem like 
awkward amateurs. We always re- 
fer to Scholasticism as Philosophia 
perennis, the philosophy that lives 
from age to age while other sys- 
tems have their little day and pass. 
There are above all others two rea- 
sons for that perpetuity. One of 
them is Aristotle, the other Aqui- 
nas, and I believe that if Aristotle 
were to come back in the flesh he 
would salute Aquinas as Aquinas 
saluted him, “Magister!” 


le late years because of the ap- 
pearance of three biographies of 
Leonardo da Vinci, the English- 
reading world is attracted to the 
man who perhaps more than any 
other merits the appellation be- 
stowed upon Shakespeare—“myri- 
ad-minded.” I hope it will not 
seem that I am trying to “horn in” 
on the réclame now being showered 
upon these recent biographies, An- 
tonina Vallentin, Rachel Taylor, 
Dmitri Merezkovski (and let us 
add Karl Roeder) if 
I say that for some 
twenty-five years 
past, lecturing on 
Leonardo, I have 
tried in my unprofessional way to 
do what they have done so bril- 
liantly—to entertain and enlighten 
audiences with the story of the stu- 


Gigantes 
Erant in 
Diebus Illis 




















pendous and as it were superhu- 
man genius of that unbelievable 
giant. Yet I do confess that my 
own favorite among the fabulous 
Florentines is Michelangelo, per- 
haps because his personal charac- 
ter unlike that of some other 
Renaissance figures, is as admir- 
able as his towering genius. 


O I might run on, but perhaps 

this will be enough to show how 
absurd and how unjust is the accu- 
sation that I am anti-Italian be- 
cause I don’t like Mussolini or 
Gabriele d’Annunzio or Papini or 
Machiavelli. If the objection be of- 
fered that my Italian heroes are of 
the past rather than the present, I 
shall have to admit that it is 
difficult to find the equals of the 
giants of earlier days in the Italians 
of today. There is now no Dante, 
no Leonardo, no Michelangelo in 
Florence or elsewhere in Italy. If 
Bramante or even Bernini could 
come back and take 
a look at the Victor 
Emmanuel monu- 
ment lifting its huge 
ugly bulk athwart the Corso, he 
would be frantic with indignation. 
If any one of the Renaissance mas- 
ters in art, sculpture or architec- 
ture could see the modernistic mon- 
strosities now erected in Rome, he 
would protest against them as an 
insult to the memory of the won- 
derful quatro-cento. If Dante were 
to return and read Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, I think he would add a few 
lines to the Inferno, if only to make 
place for that mad immorailist. 
And I should be eager to read what 
new invective Dante would pour out 
upon the political system of which 
D’Annunzio was foster-father. To- 
day Dante, driven out of Florence, 
wouldn’t last a day or a minute in 


How Would 
Dante Fare? 
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any other Italian city. Siena or 
Pisa or Ravenna wouldn’t dare give 
him shelter. Like Luigi Sturzo he 
might escape to London. But like 
Matteoti he might not escape. His 
end would be at best Lipari. So, if 
I am anti-Italian for preferring the 
Italy of Dante to the Italy of Benito, 
I plead guilty. 


OWEVER, there is one modern 

Italian who commands my 
complete admiration and affection 
—the Holy Father. Achille Ratti 
was a mountain climber in his ear- 
lier days, and I love to think of him 
as one who, even while shut off 
from his beloved Alps, still delights 
to scale high peaks and overcome 
mountainous obstacles. I love him 
and honor him because like the 
Gregorys I. and VII., like Sixtus V. 
and Innocent III. and other hard 
fighters he hits straight from the 
shoulder, not muffling his blows in 
a blanket of diplomatic verbiage. 
I have never spoken or written so 
smashing an indictment of Jl Duce 
and of Fascism as you may find in 
Non Abbiamo Bisogno. I wish I 
could, and I would if I could, hit as 
hard as the Holy Father hits in that 
Philippic. But hit bard or hit soft I 
have followed after the Pope. “A 
long way after,” as the critic said of 
the tenth-rate artist who labeled a 
picture, “after the Great Masters.” 
Yes, a long way after, indeed so far 
behind that I wish those who find 
my gentle remonstrances against 
the Fascist philosophy and the - 
Fascist regime would drop me and 
turn their attention to the smash- 
ing attacks of Pope Pius XI. 


F I am anti-Italian because I 
cannot see eye to eye with Il 
Duce, then the Pope, too, must be 
anti-Italian. But if I am anti-Ital- 
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ian because I don’t like Mussolini, 
am I not pro-Italian because I do 
like the Pope? The truth is that I 
am anti-Italian when what is Ital- 
ian is anti-Catholic. I am _ pro- 
Italian when what is Italian is 
Catholic. If some one objects that 
what is Italian is always Catholic, 
I refer him to the Holy Father’s 
point-blank declaration that Fas- 
cism itself is not Catholic. “We 
see” (said the Pope in December, 
1926) “a concept of the State mak- 
ing headway which is not a Catholic 
concept.” Garibaldi was Italian but 
not Catholic. Machiavelli was Ital- 
ian and—at the beginning and the 
end of his life—a Catholic, but 
Machiavellianism is 
not Catholic. One 
biographer says of 
Machiavelli: “When 
death came he remembered that 
he was a Christian and he died a 
Christian death, though his life, 
habits and ideals had been pagan.” 
That might be written as an epi- 
taph on the tombstone of many 
another Italian, but if I were to 
write it I should be called anti- 
Italian. 

I have admitted that I am thin- 
skinned. Perhaps now I should 
add that I also have a sensitive 
stomach, so sensitive that I cannot 
swallow Machiavelli, Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, Garibaldi, Cavour, Mussolini 
and a half hundred other Italians. 
Even Giovanni Papini causes my 
gorge to rise, especially when he, 
a late convert from atheism, insists 
that no one knows so well as he’ 
how to write a Life of Christ, or 
when he makes. against St. Augus- 
tine an insinuation so foul that I 
wouldn’t even quote it; or when he 
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tells the Pope, the master of the 
bark of Peter, how to handle the 
helm, warning him to steer clear 
of the rocks of politics. Such 
egregious arrogance! 


HAT’S a long dissertation in an- 

swer to the accusation of some 
critics here and in Europe that 
what appears in these columns 
from time to time on J! Duce or on 
Fascismo is actuated by race preju- 
dice. But I do not regret, and I 
hope my good patient readers will 
not regret my hav- 
ing given so much Another 
time and so much Italian 
emotion to the mat- Renaissance? 
ter. I had not meant 
to say so much, but now I am glad 
to have declared my admiration and 
affection for Italy. The lines that I 
have written came impromptu and 
are, in consequence, formless, frag- 
mentary, sketchy. But they’ will 
have to suffice for the present. 

To sum it up. Italy was for cen- 
turies a land in which the intellec- 
tual, aesthetic and spiritual genius 
of man flourished as in no other 
country in the world. Of late the 
Italian genius has been directed 
away from literature, music, art and 
the other graces of civilization, and 
turned to war-mongering and war- 
making, to tyranny and race preju- 
dice, to cruelty and injustice at the 
nod and beck of a great bully. True 
friends of Italy will hope and pray 
that she may resume her earlier 
ways, and may see another Renais- 
sance, not this time pagan as in 
the days of Augustus Caesar or 
half pagan as in the days of the 
Medici, but a wholly Catholic 
Renaissance. 


























SIR NEVILLE’S DREAM 


By ALIcE BRowN 


N those last moments of a restless dawn 
Trembling with England lest the stealthy claw 

Of that new dragon born of ancient slime 
Should rend the garment of her sovereignty, 
He wakened to a strangeness not allied 
To curtained night or reassuring day. 
For what hung over him was not the dark, 
But gold, all gold, a stately canopy 
Woven from crowning of a throng of Kings, 
And under it, as they did walk and speak, 
Were shapes supernal, figures of the mind 
Now brought to birth from ancient imagery. 
St. George was there, of old all England’s own, 
Embodied now anew to champion her, 
As if not saint alone but all in all,— 
The Admiral of her fleets, the unguessed lord 
Of lout and villein born to scratch the ground. 
Knight was he, angel, brother to the hosts 
Who lived and died in England’s ancientry. 
Companioned, too, he was, a glittering fellowship 
Winnowing the air with rhythmic ecstasy. 
For sound there was also, seraphic sound 
Dying in distances, to be caught up 
And tossed, with a clear-echoed consonance, 
To the enraptured ear of Here and Now. 
And all one name, one high exalted name, 
Of “England! England! she for whom we die 
That she may live; or if, in languishment 
She lies for one lost moment, to her veins 
We pledge the swift transfusion of our blood.” 
And these he heard and saw, Neville the Knight, 
(As, in his long forecast, so he was) 
These phantoms that did urge him, eye and voice, 
To con the palimpsest of noble deeds 
Remembered. “Man of Destiny!” they cried. 
“Arise and go. Take horse, the wingéd horse, 
As in this brave new time a conqueror may, 











And fly forthwith to meet the scaléd foe 

And by one blow dispatch him to his lair 

Where he may lie another space of years 

In that same dream of his predestined might, 
When not the zodiac maps off the earth 

But his reptilian tail encircles it. 

And this you do: smite him, the while you cry, 
‘For England! England! Mother of the Free!’ 
And the great sound shall rise in unisons 

And fly aloft, a new made bird of God, 

East, west and north and re-create the world. 
For look! the Dragon blinks, with gluttonous eyes, 
Toward the unguarded gateways of the East 
Where golden apples hang and sirens sing, 

And careless earth is profligate of bloom. 

The sun himself arises—or he seems to rise— 
From the rich East; and what but merely seems 
Is oft more patent to the dazzled brain 

Than what securely is, because it walks 

In pride of, old belief, unthinkingly, 

As if the little lanterns of the past 

Still flickered in dead hands, and every soul 

That lived and shared our common loyalties 
Bore their mute witness to a vanished earth 

And made the one we know, not only ours, 

But what man thought her from forgotten time. - 
Still is she there, the old enchantress, yet 
Unguarded, save mankind play fair with her. 
And what is fair when dragons lie in wait, 
Daubed with their procreant slime, and craving land, 
More land, to give them growth and instant might 
To girdle round a patient ball of clay 

Where gold and gems lie hid, the furnishings 

Of empire yet in making, treasuries 

For the defense of haughty regnancies? 


(And, though the knowledge is not pertinent 
To him who ravens and goes forth to slay, 
From the rich East came Christ, also, 

To show the body of redeeming love.)” 


“Now, you,” so cried St. George to him who dreamed, 
On that strange morning of his embassage, 














“When you are bidden to give o’er one inch 
Of that defenseless ground you swore to guard, 
Lest there be spawning of new dragon blood, 
Then cry you ‘No!’ and ‘No!’ for we will die, 
We others who have drunk blood brotherhood 
With our imperiled brothers of the East; 

And if we turn our treaty to a bribe 

Buying our safety through the sacrifice 

Of land not ours, and feeding out the flesh 

Of unborn children, not our own, to him 

Who grows in hunger while his maw drops blood, 
Then have we made our land a servile thrall 
On whose combinéd lips the battle cry 

Of ‘England! England!’ lives not any more.” 


Thus did that puissant voice awake the sky 

And rule it, as the rolling thunder rules, 

Or, in their silences, the Northern Lights 

Bid man remember Him who shaped their spears. 


“If he do threaten you with mortal ills,” 

So cried the voice, “the loss of lands, 

The bloodstained pageant of the millioned dead, 
The vast confusion of dismembered flesh 
Wrought by insensate metal from the clouds, 
Cry thou the loudlier: ‘Nay, we do not yield, 
We who are subject to one fear alone, 

Not of the body’s death or sore mischance, 

But of the soul, abandoned, lost, betrayed.’ ” 


So the voice halted, and the gold-sprent sky 
Softened to grayness of a morning mist, 

And Neville (more than Knight now, in his mind) 
Arose and girded him and flew in haste 

To meet the Dragon waiting for his thralls; 

And what was asked and said we may not know, 
Save that he did return, not overwrought 

By what befell him in that hall of shame, 

But smiled (as smile he must who still would live) 
And muttered words of an old conjuring: 

“I bring you peace—with honor—bring you peace.’ 
While in that council chamber Honor lay 
Wounded to death, and the bright oriflamme 
That was her hope down-darkened to a pall. 


> 











RACISM 


By RicHarp L-G. DEVERALL 


66)Q7ATIONAL SOCIALISM,” de- 

clares Reich Church Minis- 
ter Hans Kerrl of Nazi Germany, 
“consists of doing the will of God. 
The will of God is revealed in Ger- 
man blood. This will of God is the 
nation. . . . True Christianity is 
represented by the National Social- 
ist Party and the German people 
are summoned to true Christianity 
by the party and more especially by 
the Fuehrer.” 

That was said late in 1937. Meet- 
ing at Fulda, in August, 1938, the 
German Hierarchy declared: “The 
doctrine of race and blood would 
have us believe that the personality 
and the life of Christ are contrary 
to the development of the German 
race, and that fundamental doc- 
trines of the faith founded by Him, 
especially the dogma of original sin 
and redemption, and of reward and 
punishment after death, are pri- 
marily Asiatic superstitions and 
that the forcing of these doctrines 
upon the German race has retarded 
it. Moreover, Christianity has been 
defined as a senile, burnt-out resi- 
due of a superstitious age, and as 
an entirely worthless and powerless 
institution. ...” 

Race? Blood? The will of God 
“revealed in German _ blood”? 
What is this? Some new theory? 
A new heresy? 

The German ideology of race 
and blood is the very cornerstone 
of the Nazi ideology, or Weltan- 
schauung, if you will. It is the es- 
sential characteristic of the Nazi 
system. 


The totalitarian state of Nazi Ger- 
many is only a technique for assur- 
ing the purity of the soul of Ger- 
many. It is a means. The dicta- 
torship of the Fuehrer is but a 
means to an end. The end, the 
prime end of all “honorable and 
loyal” Germans is German blood. 
It is in this mystical concept of 
blood and race that Nazi Germany 
is essentially different from Com- 
munist Russia and, for the present 
at least, from Fascist Italy. 

Before discussing what the Nazi 
ideology of blood and race means, 
and how it explains Germany’s for- 
eign policy, her persecution of Jews 
and Christians, and her militaristic 
policy, let us see where this theory 
came from. 


The theory that one race is su- 
perior to another seems to be al- 
most as old as man. For instance, 
in the Sacred Books of India we find 
that the ancients felt that some 
races were essentially superior to 
other races, and that this innate 
superiority was due to their su- 
perior blood. And in the writings 
of the Hebrews, we find that there 
is much said about the blood of the 
Hebrews, and of their racial su- 
periority and innate leadership ca- 
pabilities. 

Down through the course of phi- 
losophic thought, we find that the 
great philosophers of nearly all 
ages have toyed with the idea that 
some races are superior. No sci- 
entific justification was ever worked 
out, but men judged by externals 
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and noted that races did differ in 
their capabilities and capacities. 
From this, they deduced the prin- 
ciple that they were logically su- 
perior and inferior. 

At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a group of philologists, his- 
torians and social thinkers through- 
out Europe started the theory of 
the Aryan race. These men 
(Schlegel, Young, Rhode and Muel- 
ler come to mind at once) held 
that in the dim past there had been 
a superior race, the Aryan race, 
from which came all the great men 
of ancient and modern times. 
Greek civilization was a product of 
Aryanism, Roman civilization de- 
rived from it, and in modern times 
the Aryan race found its counter- 
part in the Nordic, the mighty Teu- 
ton. Although the assumption of 
the existence of an Aryan race is 
and was purely hypothetical (we 
have no scientific proof today which 
is conclusive), they used this 
hypothesis as the basis for their 
theories. 

Arthur de Gobineau, a French 
scholar, who lived from 1816 until 
1882, advanced in its complete form 
for the first time the theory that 
races are essentially different. In 
his great work, Essai sur l’inégalité 
des races humaines, he made a sci- 
entific examination of the causes 
for the decay of races. After study- 
ing the races of the past, Gobineau 
came to the conclusion that the 
great cause of decay was the racial 
factor. Gobineau held that at the 
beginning of human history there 
had been three major races: the 
White, the Yellow and the Black. 
The most talented of these races, he 
showed, was the White or Aryan 
race, a race which had performed 
the miracles of all civilization. The 
Aryan race had lifted man from 
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savagery to the very peak of culture 
and civilization. 

From the time of Christ forward, 
the Aryan race began to disinte- 
grate, because it destroyed its racial 
purity by intermarriage. Blood 
mixture progressed as the Aryans 
intermarried with the other races, 
and by the nineteenth century, the 
Aryan race was corrupted. As Go- 
bineau says: “After the age of the 
gods, when the Aryan race was ab- 
solutely pure, and the age of heroes, 
when race-blending was slight in 
form and number, it began dur- 
ing the age of nobles, slowly to 
progress. After this age, race-mix- 
ture advanced rapidly . . . towards 
a great confusion of all racial ele- 
ments and through numerous in- 
terracial marriages.” 

Mediocrity of humanity was the 
result. The great Aryan race had 
fallen. As Gobineau eloquently, if 
not scientifically, describes the situ- 
ation: “Human herds, no longer na- 
tions, weighed down by a mournful 
somnolence, will henceforth be be- 
numbed in their nullity, like buffa- 
loes ruminating in the stagnant 
meres of the Pontine marshes.” 

And there Gobineau left the hu- 
man race. Forlorn, hopeless, the 
victim of a strange, inexorable fate. 

Following Gobineau, came Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, an Eng- 
lishman educated mainly in Ger- 
many. Chamberlain, who lived 
from 1855 until 1925, published, in 
1899, a monumental work entitled, 
The Foundation of the Nineteenth 
Century (Grundlagen des Neun- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts). 

Chamberlain, carrying forward 
the work of Gobineau, wanted to 
know what were the causes for the 
great (?) civilization of the nine- 
teenth century. He showed that 
there had been great contributions 
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in the past on the part of the 
Greeks, the Romans and the Jews. 
The Greeks had excelled in art, phi- 
losophy and poetry; the Romans in 
law, order and the idea of citizen- 
ship and freedom; and the Jews 
gave us Christianity. The Teutons, 
taking these great contributions, 
had shaped the civilization of the 
nineteenth century. The Teutons 
—the great Nordics such as the Ger- 
mans, Slavs and Celts—were the 
racial giants of all time. They 
were, in a word, the chosen race. 

Freedom and loyalty, said Cham- 
berlain, are the two elements of the 
Nordic or Teuton race which make 
it superior to all other races. By a 
stretch of the imagination, Cham- 
berlain pointed out that Dante, 
Shakespeare, Luther, Charlemagne, 
Wagner and Immanuel Kant had 
all been Teutons! For centuries, 
this great Teutonic race had strug- 
gled with the Jews and other non- 
Teutons for the mastery of the 
world, and today, the major block 
to their progress is the Jewish 
race. 

Said Chamberlain: “The Indo- 
European, moved by ideal motives, 
opened the gates in friendship: the 
Jews rushed in like an enemy, 
stormed all positions, and planted 
the flag of his, to us, alien nature— 
I will not say on the ruins, but on 
the breaches of our genuine indi- 
viduality. Wherever the Jews are 
admitted to power, they abuse it.” 
Because of the cunning of the Jews, 
Chamberlain said that they had 
come to dominate the world, hence 
he referred to the “Jewish Age.” 

Gobineau had held that this de- 
cay of the Nordic race meant the 
destruction of racial purity; he saw 
a race which had degenerated. 
Chamberlain, however, pointed out 
that such was not the case. Cham- 
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berlain held that the Aryan race 
was the result of fortunate race- 
mixture, and showed that wise race- 
mixture in the future could restore 
the Aryan to his godlike position. 

To purify and strengthen the 
Aryan race, Chamberlain recom- 
mended that the sheep be separated 
from the goats; i. e., determine the 
people who are Aryans and keep 
them apart from Jews and non- 
Aryans. Then, if the Aryans were 
inbred, a purer racial stock would 
gradually develop. Inbreeding 
would be promoted by selecting the 
best Aryans, by assimilating other 
desirable racial stocks and by elimi- 
nating all inferior members of the 
race. 

There we have the fully de- 
veloped idea which the modern Nazi 
racialists have taken over lock, 
stock and barrel. They exalt the 
Nordic race as the superior race, 
the race of destiny; they show that 
the Jew is the enemy of this race; 
and they proclaim that only by ex- 
terminating and ridding themselves 
of Jews and non-Aryans can the 
great Nordic Man fulfill his “his- 
toric” mission. 


Perhaps this parallel can best be 
seen after one has examined briefly 
the works of Alfred Rosenberg and 
Dr. Hans Guenther. These men are 
the two Nazi successors of Gobineau 
and Chamberlain. 

Professor Guenther is one of the 
Nazi authorities on race and blood. 
Although he has written supposedly 
scientific works on the matter of 
race, Dr. Guenther’s writings essen- 
tially come down to a matter of in- 
tuition and faith: they have little 
basis in fact. 

Rosenberg’s great work, the Myth 
of the Twentieth Century (Mythus 
des XX. Jahrhunderts) was written 
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from 1917 to 1925, and published in 
1930. Although it is not an official 
Nazi work, it has received such at- 
tention among Nazis that no one in 
Germany doubts that Herr Rosen- 
berg is the official Nazi racist. 

Building up his theory on the 
writings of Gobineau and Chamber- 
lain, Rosenberg holds that the 
soul of every race is found in its 
blood. (!) “Soul means race 
viewed from the interior; and in- 
versely race is the external aspect 
of soul.” The racial soul differs 
from people to people. Some souls 
are ignoble, others superior and 
most noble. Because of _ this, 
teaches Rosenberg, some human 
races are worth more because of 
their innate superiority. Of all 
superior races, the Nordic race is 
the most exalted: it is the race 
which gave rise to the Amorites, 
the Aryans, the Greeks, the Romans 
and now to the Germanic peoples. 
German culture is the great cre- 
ation of the “soul” of Germanic 
blood. 

But if German blood is the soul 
par excellence of all racial souls, 
it is always in danger of corrup- 
tion: corruption through intermar- 
riage with races of inferior quality. 
In so far as the Nordic soul de- 
generates, just so far has it per- 
mitted alien blood to flow through 
noble German veins. 

In early days, one Jesus of Naza- 
reth corrupted the German racial 
soul with His teachings of human 
love, of charity, of pity and of 
Christian humility. The teachings 
of this dangerous Man were dan- 
gerous to the German virtues of 
heroism, loyalty and honor! And 
later on, the Jews penetrated the 
German blood and added to the de- 
generation of the Nordic soul by 
their filthy love of money and of 


business. Because of the interpene- 
tration of the Jews and the Chris- 
tians, Nordic blood has become cor- 
rupted and degenerate. It must be 
revivified. 

“The Church,” writes Herr Ro- 
senberg in his Myth of the Twenti- 
eth Century, “is hostile to the cul- 
tural values of the Nordic race: 
honor, freedom, duty. . . . We clear- 
ly see today that the central and su- 
preme values of the Roman and Lu- 
theran Churches are nothing'but a 
negative Christianity, and as such, 
find no response in our soul....” 
And, says the Doctor, “A new Faith 
has arisen today: the blood myth; 
a faith able to defend itself by one’s 
blood, man’s divine essence. This 
faith arises from the clear knowl- 
edge that Nordic blood represents 
the mystery which has discarded, 
and forged ahead of, the old sacra- 
ments.” As a consequence of this, 
“any German religious movement 
that would endeavor to grow into 
a national Church would have to 
declare that the ideal of love for 
one’s neighbor must be subordinate 
to the ideal of national honor; that 
no act can be endorsed by a Ger- 
man Church unless it first serves 
to strengthen the race.” 

Reich Minister for Religion Hans 
Kerrl, speaking at Hagan in Decem- 
ber, 1937, declared: “Only he is a 
true National Socialist who recog- 
nizes his dependence on God and 
knows that God’s commands come 
to him through his conscience and 
his blood.” Rosenberg supports 
Kerrl by declaring that: “Had the 
concept of one pastor, one flock 
prevailed, Europe would today be 
nothing more than a collection of 
hundreds of millions of people, 
united into a characterless amal- 
gam, ruled by the fear of purgatory 
and eternal damnation, paralyzed 
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by love in its struggle for the feel- 
ing of honor, and with its best re- 
sources placed at the service of hu- 
manitarian benevolence, called 
charity.” 

And Dr. Robert Ley, head of the 
German Labor Front, only a few 
months ago could say with finality: 
“Everything that has been done in 
New Germany has been achieved 
alone by faith in the German peo- 
ple and its mission. There are per- 
sons who preach to a snickering au- 
dience that faith alone moves 
mountains. This is said to have 
happened 2,000 years ago. Now 
National Socialism has moved a 
whole nation.” 


Before we examine the effect of 
these teachings on the life and la- 
bors of the German people, let us 
for a moment examine the racial 
theories of Gobineau, Chamberlain 
and Rosenberg and see if they are 
really “scientific.” 

We pointed out before that the 
racial theory of these writers had 
been postulated on the idea of an 
Aryan race. We showed that this 
Aryan race was a purely hypotheti- 
cal race—that is, it is a concept de- 
riving from an intelligent guess. 
But a guess, no matter how intelli- 
gent, is yet a guess, and to build up 
a theory of race and run a nation of 
peoples on that theory is rather far- 
fetched and certainly it is most un- 
scientific. 

However, so much for that. 

One thing we should all get 
straight — once and for all: There 
is absolutely no such thing as the 
American Race, the German Race, 
the British Race, or the Zulu Race. 
There was a time several decades 
ago, when philosophers who sat 
in comfortable armchairs, classified 
races along many lines, but the cur- 
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rent thought of anthropologists is 
that there are only two or three 
major racial divisions—and the 
more we study these races, the more 
we find they have in common. 

Taking the research of modern 
scholars, we find that the races of 
Europe all come under the general 
classification of Caucasians. The 
Caucasian race is subdivided into 
the Nordic, the Alpine and the 
Mediterranean races, which in- 
habit progressively the North, the 
Center, and the South of Europe. 
The point of this is that these race 
subdivisions are made on physical 
lines: the Nordic differs from the 
Mediterranean not because of some 
mystical aspect of his “blood-soul” 
but because the shape of his head, 
the complexion of his skin and the 
hair on his chest is different. Races 
are divided along physical lines; 
they are characteristics of peoples 
which depend upon heredity and 
environment. 

Some will argue that the matter 
of definition is unimportant. But 
it is important: it is the very crux 
of the argument. A race is a group 
of persons possessing certain phy- 
sical and physiological characteris- 
tics which are passed on from one 
generation to another by the laws 
of heredity. The characteristics of 
the race change from time to time 
by the influence of environment, in- 
terbreeding, and so forth, but gen- 
erally racial stocks are rather 
stable. 

Now the Nordicists or Racialists 
argue that the particular culture 
and genius of the Germanic peoples 
is an inevitable and essential part 
of their blood. In a word, the Nazi 
philosophers argue that the genius 
of the German people is an in- 
herited aspect of their race which 
cannot be taken away from them 























and which cannot be procured by 
other people. 

As we have seen, the race is 
merely a physical and physiological 
classification. When we get into 
the field of ways of thinking and 
acting, and that is exactly what the 
Nazis are talking about, we are in 
the sphere of culture—and culture 
is definitely not race. Culture, as a 
way of thinking or acting, is the 
intellectual pattern of the race 
which is built up and handed down 
through generations by the tradi- 
tion of the race: all this is an intel- 
lectual, or quasi-rational process. 
It has very little to do with the 
shape of the skull of the race. Yet 
the Nazi philosophers confuse ut- 
terly the concept of race and cul- 
ture, and hold that the culture of 
the race resides in the blood of the 
peoples. This is not only pseudo- 
mystical and stupid, but it is unsci- 
entific. Racism, therefore, is not 
only un-Christian, but in the natu- 
ral order, it is unscientific. As Fa- 
ther Raymond Murray, C.S.C., has 
pointed out, most of the differences 
between races are more due to nur- 
ture than to nature; that is, they are 
developed, not inborn. 


Although it appears to be quite 
obvious that the Racist theory of 
the Nazis is contrary to reason and 
scientific experience, and is con- 
trary to the teachings of the 
Church, this Racist theory is the 
basis for the Nazi persecution of 
the Jews, and for the Nazi drive 
against the Christian Churches. If 
nothing else, a study of the ele- 
ments of Racism permit us to un- 
derstand why Hitler has done the 
many things he has. His actions 
were not and are not the actions of 
an irresponsible wild man, as the 
secular press in America would 
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hold; rather, Herr Hitler is ruth- 
lessly and quite logically following 
out the Nazi theory of race and 
blood. We know that this theory is 
a false and un-Christian one, but 
that does not negate the fact that 
Hitler is quite reasonable and logi- 
cal in so far as he sticks to his pro- 
gram of racial purification. 

The legislation of Hitler’s Third 
Reich shows the influence of Gobi- 
neau, Chamberlain and Rosenberg: 
First and foremost has been the 
drive against the Jews. They have 
been driven out of Germany not 
only because of their so-called 
“monopoly” of business and the 
professions, but because the Ger- 
mans consider them an impure 
race. It is useless to argue that 
the Nazis merely dug up anti- 
Semitism as an excuse to get money 
for their program. Until we have 
further and more conclusive proof, 
no one can condemn the sincerity 
of Hitler. In the meantime, it is 
obvious from his writings, and 
those of Rosenberg, that the perse- 
cution of the Jews is a direct result 
of their racist teachings. 

Further, the laws regarding 
sterilization and marriage are a di- 
rect result of the racist theories. 
Marriages between Aryans and non- 
Aryans are strictly forbidden be- 
cause of the corruption to Nordic 
blood which must follow. So, in 
like manner, those with corrupted 
blood are either deported, put in a 
concentration camp, or simply 
sterilized. These measures all at-- 
test to the ruthlessness with which 
the racial theory is being applied in 
Germany today! To ask the Nazis 
to cease their anti-Semitism is to 
ask them to stop believing their 
creed. It is as senseless to ask a 
Nazi to leave the Jews alone as it is 
to demand that Christians cease 
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loving one another. The radical 
attack on Nazi ideology and Nazi 
persecution of Jews and Christians 
is the attack which will explode the 
racial myth, the attack which will 
show the German people that the 
Jews are not even a race today, that 
they can be assimilated, and that 
the soul of man comes not from 
blood but from God. Anti-Jewish 
and anti-Christian activity in Nazi 
Germany can only be removed 
when this false theory of racism 
has been removed. 

With regard to the sterilization 
of unfit persons (those with heredi- 
tary defects dangerous to public 
health and morality), it is inter- 
esting to note that, as Lichten- 
berger has written, “Hitler .. . has 
expressed the most decided opti- 
mism. He feels that six centuries 
of eugenic policy rigorously pur- 
sued will be sufficient to free the 
human race from all its hereditary 
maladies.” 

Six centuries is a long time—es- 
pecially if the theory be wrong. How 
many millions upon millions of peo- 
ple are to be sacrificed upon the 
altar of the racial myth before the 
German people realize that they are 
worshiping a false god? The mon- 
strous character of racism now be- 
comes even more evident when we 
meditate upon such things as these. 


Thus we have seen that the pres- 
ent mystical concept of blood and 
race, which is the ruling ideology 
of Germany today, has its roots in 
the dim, long-dead past. Racism 
is a part of all peoples: we all like 
to think that we are superior to all 
other races. But racism in its ex- 
alted and extreme form, Nazism, is 
un-Christian and unscientific. It 
cannot be defended either from rea- 
son or revelation, for modern sci- 
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ence has shown for all who are in- 
terested in the truth that St. Paul 
was absolutely right when he de- 
clared that “we are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” The teachings of the 
Church are buttressed by the study 
of scientists: all men come from a 
single parent, and although they 
differ in many external characteris- 
tics, it is false to assert that some 
groups or races of peoples are in- 
nately superior to others. 

The Nazis, by confusing race with 
culture, have hopelessly befuddled 
thinking on this problem. So long 
as we remember exactly what we 
mean by race, what we mean by cul- 
ture, and what both of them stand 
for, we can discuss racism intelli- 
gently and point out its major er- 
rors. But when we speak of the 
German nation or race, we are 
speaking of a fiction, for three races 
live in Germany, not one. 

Finally, as Pope Pius XI. wrote 
in his great Encyclical to the Ger- 
man Hierarchy: “He who takes the 
race or the people . . . out of the 
system of their earthly valuation 
and makes them the ultimate norm 
of all, even of religious values, and 
deifies them with an idolatrous 
worship, perverts and falsifies the 
order of things created and com- 
manded by God. Such is far from 
true belief in God and a conception 
of life corresponding to true be- 
lief.” 

Racism, therefore, is the essen- 
tial cause of the conflict between 
Nazi Germany and the Catholic 
Church. The Church sees men as 
members of one great brotherhood 
—a universal race of men. The 
Nazis see men walled one from an- 
other, ruled by a superior race, the 
Nordic. There can be no compro- 
mise between the Nazi ideology and 
the Christian philosophy. 











NOR PLATO NOR ARISTOTLE 
By Sister M. THERESE, Sor.D.S. 


LATO never dreamed it, 
Nor Aristotle stole 
Through subtle logic to the breath 
That is my soul. 


The heart is hushed with music, 
And love will make it light; 
But the soul is a lone child 
Crying in the night. 


The little sister of the stars, 
Who has dreamed mysteries 
And wakes with a wild hunger 
No beauty can appease. 


Music will not hush her, 
Love leaves her cold; 

I have thought to give her 
The moon to.hold. 


Or a drink from the dipper 
Star-lined from sky to sea; 
She will have only fountains 
That spill infinity. 


So I shall have no peace from her 
But petulant tears instead, 

Until on God’s bright bosom 

She lays her head. 


Plato never dreamed it, 

Nor Aristotle guessed 

On what hard ways the finite soul 
Must come to rest. 











HOG-JOWL AND COW-PEAS 


By Epitn Tatum 


HRISTMAS DAY had been gray 
and lowering, with a dreary, 
monotonous rain falling, but in the 
days following, it had cleared a lit- 
tle and a pale, discouraged-looking 
sun had shown intermittently. 
Then almost without warning a de- 
mon wind had swept down sud- 
denly from some ice-bound place 
in the far north and driven before 
it masses of heavy, leaden clouds. 
The roses which had been bloom- 
ing in profusion out of doors in 
utter disregard of the calendar 
drooped and shriveled under the 
freezing blast. Gay-colored pe- 
tunias, the pride of Ca’line’s heart, 
gave up the useless struggle for ex- 
istence and promptly died. The 
birds which had been caroling so 
joyfully in the little garden, now 
huddled under any available shel- 
ter, realizing too late that they 
should have migrated farther south. 
Ca’line’s cabin was perched on a 
hill and the wind howled around it, 
making weird noises. Every now 
and then a blast more fierce than 
usual battered against it, rocking it 
drunkenly on its unsubstantial pil- 
lars of pine blocks. Snow had be- 
gun to fall, something almost un- 
heard of in that southern country, 
and Ca’line had closed the wooden 
blinds to the cabin windows, which 
had no glass, and shut out the awe- 
some, swirling mass of white. 

It was mid-afternoon on New 
Year’s eve, and the only light in the 
cabin was furnished by pine knots 
blazing in the big, open fireplace. 
Ca’line sat in a split-bottomed chair 


on one side, leaning forward, her 
elbows on her knees, smoking a 
small cob pipe and staring silently 
into the fire. Ma’y Jane, her grand- 
daughter, a comely young Negress 
of about twenty-two or three, sat 
opposite her, but she was restless 
and ill at ease. Her attention was 
divided between watching her two 
children playing on the floor and 
in listening cringingly to'the fierce 
onslaughts of the wind. 

“Dat win’ sho do soun’ curis,” 
she observed presently, glancing 
over her shoulder toward a dark 
corner of the cabin, “hit soun’ lak 
chullin’ cryin’, er cats er sump’n.” 

Ca’line grunted in response, but 
continued her puffing and the con- 
templation of the fire. 

The children were building a 
house out of blocks but by and by 
Gladiola, the older one, a small, very 
black girl of five, left the comple- 
tion of the task to the baby, Bea- 
trice, and came and leaned against 
her mother’s knee. 

“Mah-ma, is dis still Chrismuss?” 
she inquired, looking up at Ma’y 
Jane with grave eyes of an opaque 
brown. 

“Naw, honey, you know it ain’t.” 
There was a touch of impatience in 
Ma’y Jane’s tone. “Chrismuss done 
gone. Termorrer gwine ter be New 
Yer’s.” 

“Den howcome Pah-pa_ ain’t 
come home yit? You done say 
Sandy Clause gwine bring ’im home 
fer Chrismuss.” 

Beatrice, a fat little girl of three, 
looked up from the blocks she was 
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piling one on top of another, and 
listened for Ma’y Jane’s answer. It 
came in plaintive tones which held 
a hint of tears. “I sho thought he 
wuz, Gladi-ola. Dat wuz whut Dee- 
vie promised. But you sho cain’t 
put no ’pen’ence in no man dese 
days, not eben ole Sandy Clause.” 

Ca’line removed her pipe from 
her mouth and spat into the fire 
disdainfully. Then she turned to 
Gladiola and regarded her sternly. 
“Ain’t you satersfied wid whut old 
Sandy brung yer?” she demanded. 
“When I wuz er lil’ gal I sho 
would er been plum tickled wid er 
box er blocks and er doll.” 

The child drew away from Ma’y 
Jane and sat back on the floor. “I'd 
ruther hev mah Pah-pa,” she ob- 
served, picking up a block. 

Ma’y Jane put up her hand and 
furtively brushed away two tears 
from her brown cheeks. Her grand- 
mother gave her a keen, hard 
glance. 

“I dunno howcome times is 
changed so,” she ruminated. “Hyer 
I is done hed three husban’s and 
rat now two er three triflin’ niggers 
is er settin’ ’roun’ waitin’ fer me ter 
flirt mah skirt at ’em, an’ hyer you 
is—” she snorted, too disgusted to 
finish her sentence. 

“Wal, Grammaw, I cain’t he’p 
it,” Ma’y Jane was beginning, a sob 
in her throat, when the old woman 
interrupted her disdainfully. 

“Don’ come whinin’ ’roun’ me 
‘you cain’t he’p it’! You could er 
he’pt it ef you’d er listened ter me 
an’ quit waitin’ ’roun’ fer dat Dee- 
vie.” 

“But I loves Deevie, Grammaw,” 
the half-whining tone left Ma’y 
Jane’s voice and its rich contralto 
held a quiver of deep feeling. “An’ 
Deevie he say he loves me.” 

“Den howcome he ain’t hyer?” 
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“Aw, Grammaw, whut’s de use 
er talkin’ "bout it? I dunno how- 
come he ain’t. You knows how 
young niggers is dese days. Dey 
laks ter be foot-loose.” 

A sudden sharp sound broke into 
the familiar discussion. Some one 
was knocking insistently at the 
door. Thankful for the interrup- 
tion and with a swift renewing of 
hope, Ma’y Jane sprang to her feet 
and hastily opened the door. 

A small, bundled-up woman en- 
tered with a gust of snow-laden 
wind and Ma’y Jane hastily closed 
and barred the door and returned 
to her chair by the fire. 

Ca’line peered at the intruder in- 
quiringly. “Lawd he’p, ef it ain’t 
Liza Bogan!” she exclaimed as the 
woman unwound a ragged shawl 
from her head and displayed a 
wizened black face, with eyes dim 
and shrunken from hard work and 
child-bearing. 

“Yassum, hit’s me,” Liza an- 
swered in a thin, high-pitched 
voice. She found herself a chair 
and dropped into it wearily. 

“Whut’n de worl’ you doin’ out 
in sich weather?” Ca’line demanded 
with brusque kindliness. 

“I been plum ter town,” her visi- 
tor responded with a little cracked 
laugh. “Been ter de market atter 
hawg-jowl, but dey ain’t kilt no 
hawgs yit. Said hit hed been too 
warm.” 

“Hawg-jowl!” Ma’y Jane repeat- 
ed wonderingly. 

“You sho mus’ be pow’ful hongry 
fer hawg meat,” Ca’line added dry- 
ly. 
“Jowl,” corrected Liza. “Ole 
Granny Chloe, she say hawg-jowl. 
She wuz er passin’ mah house dis 
mawnin’ gwine down ter Lindy’s— 
Lindy’s birthin’ er baby—an’ I wuz 
tellin’ ’er I’d be needin’ ’er atter de 
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moon change nex’ mon’t. An’ I 
wuz tellin’ ’er I sho does hab bad 
luck. Whut wid eight chullen and 
one er comin’ an’ Burl wid er broke 
laig an’ cain’t wuk. An’ Granny 
she say ef’n I'd git some hawg-jowl 
an’ cow-peas an’ cook ’em ternight 
jes at de tu’n er de Ye’r dat mah 
luck would change.” 

Ca’line took her pipe from her 
mouth, spat into the flames and 
gave a little contemptuous grunt. 
“Yas, I’s hyerd dat. Mah gre’t- 
gran’-mammy wuz er Afrikin. I 
hyerd her say dat.” 

“Den howcome you ain’t tole 
me?” Ma’y Jane demanded in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“Caze I ain’t b’lieve no sich fool- 
ishness. Hit ain’t things lak dat 
whut brings good luck ter er pus- 
son. Hit’s how dey lib’s an’ whut 
dey does dey-se’f.” 

“Wal, I allus done de bes’ I 
could,” Liza Bogan defended her- 
self meekly. 

“Cep’n when you thowed yo’se’f 
away on dat triflin’ Burl,” grunted 
Ca’line. 

“Burl cain’t he’p hisse’f gittin’ ’is 
laig broke. Naw suh, I sho is er 
mine ter try dat hawg-jowl an’ cow- 
peas. I knowed you-all kilt er hawg 
fer Chrismuss an’ I thought mebbe 
you might let me hev er dime’s 
wuth.” 

Ca’line nodded slowly with a lit- 
tle dry smile as she refilled her 
pipe. “You is plum welcome, Liza, 
ef hit’ll ease yo’ mine any. Jes 
keep yo’ dime. Git it fer ’er, Ma’y 
Jane. Hit’s dar in dat bar’l in de 


cornder er de kitchen.” 

After the visitor had departed 
Ma’y Jane flopped down into her 
chair again disconsolately. Outside 
the wind still howled and shrieked, 
and here and there snow drifted in 
through the cracks in the cabin 
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roof. It was dark inside save for 
the red glow of the pine knots 
which threw grotesque shadows in 
far corners. The two children 
played contentedly with their toys 
and old Ca’line smoked with stolid 
enjoyment. But Ma’y Jane was 
driven by a fierce unrest. 

“Howcome we cain’t try some er 
dat jowl an’ peas,” she asked pres- 
ently. 

Her grandmother grunted with 
wordless disdain. 

After their frugal supper the chil- 
dren went to bed and were soon 
asleep. Ca’line was not long in fol- 
lowing them. But Ma’y Jane sat for 
a long time before the fire in deep 
and troubled thought. By and by 
she rose stealthily to her feet and 
went into the kitchen. As quietly 
as she could she started a fire in 
the little rusty stove and put some 
peas on to cook with pieces of hog- 
jowl cut up in them. These she 
watched with something of the 
same care with which the Vestal 
Virgins tended the sacred fire. 
Without realizing it, her whole be- 
ing was filled with an agony of un- 
spoken prayer. 

She had pinned an old red blan- 
ket around her shoulders to pro- 
tect herself from the unusual cold 
and in this garb she stood by the 
stove and stirred the steaming mix- 
ture. A few minutes before twelve 
she got a cracked soup plate and 
dipped some out, and with her eyes 
on the old broken-faced clock, her 
head up listening almost breath- 
lessly, she stood and waited. 

Presently, from far away came 
the sound of bells, many bells of 
different tones, ringing out into the 
night, one against the other yet all 
blending into a harmonious pealing 
melody which was borne clearly 
upon the icy wind. They were the 
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church bells of the village, ringing 
out the old year and welcoming the 
new. 

Ma’y Jane ate of the savory stew 
solemnly, with a strange, exalted 
expression on her brown face, and 
her hands trembled with the cold 
and her excitement. 

Into the music of the bells Ca’- 
line’s voice broke harshly. “Whut 
you doin’, Ma’y Jane Jones?” she 
demanded. “Howcome you ain’t in 
baid dis time er night?” 

“Ma’y Jane went to the door 
where she stood in her red drapery, 
the soup plate and spoon in her 
hands. “Grammaw,” she _  an- 
nounced in a deep, quivering voice, 
“ef eatin’ dis hyer stuff at de tu’n 
er de New Ye’r ’ll bring me good 
luck and bring Deevie back ter me, 
I sho gwine try it. I’s done done 
it!” she added exultantly. “Gram- 
maw, don’ you want none?” 

Ca’line turned over in bed with 
a flop that made the slats crack. 
“Naw!” she snapped ungraciously. 
“I kin git all de husban’s I wants 
*dout eatin’ no sich mixtry dis time 
er night. You kin call yo’se’f havin’ 
good luck ef it don’ mek you sick!” 
With which unsympathetic pro- 
nouncement she pulled the ragged 
quilts up over her head and went 
back to sleep. 


New Year’s Day dawned clear 
and cloudless. The wind was still 
and a light blanket of snow lay 
with soft beauty over the village 
and countryside. Ca’line and her 
brood remained close in the cabin 
where the wooden blinds shut out 
the uncanny whiteness. The chil- 
dren played in the firelight and after 
the breakfast dishes were washed 
and the cabin in order, Ca’line sat 
hunched in her chair, smoking and 
gazing with the eyes of a sybil into 


the heart of the fire. But Ma’y 
Jane couldn’t keep still. She found 
dozens of small tasks to occupy her. 
Straightening here and there, dust- 
ing, changing the poor broken bits 
of furniture to new positions. And 
all the while she sang a happy little 
song all to herself. 

It was about the middle of the 
morning that an unusual noise 
shattered the still, cold air. It was 
a sound which brought the children 
to their feet to fight over the knot- 
hole in the door where they could 
peep out. A sound which made 
Ca’line lay her pipe carefully on the 
hearth, and made Ma’y Jane throw 
down the hammer hastily and near- 
ly swallow the tack she was going 
to drive into a gaudy, last year’s 
calendar. The effect of it was 
something like an ancient steam 
engine with the croup. It grunted, 
choked and sputtered up the lane 
and came to a standstill in front of 
the cabin with an unearthly, rau- 
cous bellow. Beatrice ran scream- 
ing to Ca’line and hid her face in 
the old woman’s lap. Ma’y Jane 
pushed Gladiola away from the 
door and flung it open. 

There in the narrow lane, a blot 
upon the beauty of the scene, was 
what had once been an automobile. 
Now the top was gone, and only a 
part of one battered fender clung 
precariously to the rusty distorted 
body. But the young Negro on the 
front seat, proudly clutching the 
steering wheel and grinning de- 
lightedly at Ma’y Jane was as happy 
and as pleased as some other youth 
would have been with a Mercedes 
or a Rolls-Royce. 

He shouted something jubilantly 
to the astonished Ma’y Jane, but his 
voice was lost in the confusion of 
noises emitted by the chariot. But 
Ma’y Jane didn’t need to hear. She 
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understood, and gave a cry of joy 
and ran down the rickety steps and 
through the snow. A moment later 
she was clasped in two strong, 
snow-covered arms and was crying 
hysterically: “Oh, Deevie, Deevie, 
I knowed you’d come! I knowed 
it! Dat hawg-jowl an’ cow-peas 


brung yer!” 
Deevie threw back his head and 
laughed joyously. “Whut you 


talkin’ erbout, gal? Dis hyer high- 
powered ottymobile brung me. Go 
git yer hat, Ma’y Jane, sugar, an’ 
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come ride wid me ’fo I shets ’er 
down. Honey, I’s got money in mah 
jeans an’ all dat Sandy Clause in 
de back dar fer de chullen. An’ I 
druv all de way fum De-troit how- 
come I’s er week late. Run erlong, 
gal, an’ git yo’ coat an’ hat an’ le’s 
s’prise dis hyer ole town!” 

As Ma’y Jane jumped down and 
ran excitedly back to the cabin he 
laughed again with a flash of white 
teeth and muttered to himself: 
“Hawg-jowl an’ cow-peas—dat sho 
wuz funny!” 





CHRISTMAS REVERIE 


By ANN ELISABETH O’BRIEN 


ESUKIN 
O little God 


What can the shackles be 

That hold you to this melancholy earth? 

Do you not miss the laughter of the stars— 
The whispering baby moon, 

And the flowers in the meadowland of heaven; 
Did you not race the canyons of the sun, 
The toppling precipices of the purple skies, 
And the silver-footed cherubim,— 


Do you dream of them 


And sigh, 
Jesu? 























Jesukin, 

What can the shackles be 

That bind you here? Our world is dark 

And cold. Our world is weary for a child. 

The curtains of the nights lie heavily 

Between your golden nursery and ours. What mockery 
Has snatched you from the laughter and the peace,— 
The flowers and the stars you loved to toss 

From sphere to sphere? The noise 

Of Bethlehem is loud 

And in your sleep 

Do you sigh, 

Jesu? 


Jesukin 

It is a secret thing, 

(You dream it in your sleep,— 

I saw you smile). And far down on the road 

I heard a song rise with the ringing tread of men. 
Forget the flashing pinnacles of light, the deepening gold 
Of the long days of heaven. Fold the bonds 

That hold you close, and put 

Them carefully away, remembering 

Your playmates grow more tired 

Every day. The years 

Are very few, 

Jesu. 


Toss not your shackles carelessly aside, 
Lay them under the tree, 

They are gold and precious, 

Jesukin, 

They are nails meant for a stronger hand, 
Little God, 

Jesu. 











FROM SHASTA TO THE SEA 


(Of the Sacramento River Country in California) 


By JuLiaA CooLeEy ALTROCCHI 


APS are dead, with only a few 

once warm facts caught in 
their cold squares. But look down, 
for a moment, not on an arrested 
pattern, but on the living expanse 
of Northern California, with its 
arterial river, the Sacramento, run- 
ning south for almost four hundred 
miles through the central valley, 
flanked for a considerable distance 
by gold-packed hills, then turning 
west to pour into San Francisco 
Bay and the Pacific Ocean; and 
watch the colorful groups of people 
converging always towards. the 
river, farmers, cattle- and sheep- 
ranchers, the “migratory workers,” 
merchants, builders, hunters and 
trappers and gold-miners. The 
color has not gone out of California 
because the Spanish days and the 
gold-rush days have _ departed. 
There is still drama and adventure 
and the richness of “folk” along 
the river. 

The patterns have changed a lit- 
tle, shifted and deepened. The In- 
dian trails and the trappers’ trails 
along the river have become mod- 
ern hunters’ beats or the great 
highways into Oregon. Where the 
leather tents of the trapper made 
camp, towns have sprung up or the 
wild scene has remained unchanged 
as at Suisun Bay. In the fields 
where Indians hunted the elk, and 
the antelope, the red cattle of the 
ranches browse serenely. Where 
the boast of the Spanish explorers, 
Moraga and Arguello, nosed along 


the river, the gold dredges and the 
fruit boats and the paddle wheel 
steamers move by. Where the 
strumming of the fiddle and guitar 
echoed along the river banks from 
the Spanish ranches below Sacra- 
mento, the beat and thud of ma- 
chinery in the mills of Rio Vista 
and Antioch and Port Chicago re- 
sound with more modern rever- 
berations, and the Portuguese mill- 
hands have taken the place of the 
old Spaniards. On the site where 
the miners clambered in their mad 
rush up the river banks at Sutter’s 
embarcadero, the: great capital city 
of Sacramento rises serenely. Yet 
many a picturesque gold-miner is 
left today along the neighboring 
creeks of the Mother Lode and 
many a giant gold-dredge plows the 
valley in its search for shining 
earth. Where Black Bart and Joa- 
quin Murietta, the bandits, rode, 
clanking with their silver Spanish 
trappings, down the valley, dealing 
out dramatic deaths, the Filipino 
and Mexican, Japanese, Chinese and 
Hindu workers in the celery and 
asparagus plantations of the Delta 
country labor in the hot sun, to the 
fermentation of many a riot and 2 
murder. In the foothills, the no less 
tragic American migratory work- 
ers, chiefly dust-bowl refugees, 
wander from fruit ranch to fruit 
ranch. 

The tale of the river and its folk 
is varied, like all human and natu- 
ral tales, fashioned of pioneer cour- 
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age, the drama of gold, death and 
river mud. It is the usual story of 
man’s apparent reclamation of the 
river’s destiny and the river’s fluid 
shaping of man’s irreclaimable des- 
tiny. 

Our “living map” begins far to 
the north, close to the Oregon line, 
where the Sacramento River itself 
begins. Under the coned shadow of 
Mount Shasta, a little less than a 
mile past Mount Shasta City and 
only a quarter of a mile west of the 
old trail of the covered-wagon 
pioneers trekking down from Ore- 
gon into California, is a quiet little 
valley where the future Sacramento 
River leaps and tumbles out of the 
earth in a dozen shining springs, 
and goes racing down a meadow, in 
the new shape of a brook, between 
the stems of the red osier and the 
jointed cane-grass and the wild 
gooseberry bushes and under the 
shadows of the cottonwoods and 
the poplars and the ruddy cedars. 

It is the mountain rather than the 
water that has here been the mag- 
net of people. Where the Indians 
kept away from the mountain and 
remained in the game-filled valleys, 
inventing from a distance their 
myths of the Eagle and the Great 
Wind on Shasta, the mountain 
sloped wigwam of the Great Spirit, 
and Coyote and the smoke-holes, 
the white man set his foot to the 
mountain and explored. Major 
Powell, Clarence King, who dis- 
covered the living glaciers on Shas- 
ta, Justin Sisson, who so fell in 
love with the mountain that he be- 
came the first white settler in the 
beautiful Strawberry Valley at its 
base, and John Muir, the poet-ad- 
venturer of the out-of-doors, are 
only a few of those whom the 
mountain lured to its white sum- 
mits. 
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As the thread of the Sacramento 
widens, taking the inpour of Shas- 
ta Springs, where still more joyous 
water leaps out of the earth to join 
its youth to the young brook, the 
human implications deepen and 
widen. Beyond the gray, hill-hud- 
dling town of Dunsmuir, the brook 
takes in Little Castle Creek and 
Castle Creek and Flume Creek and 
Shotgun Creek, and turns from a 
stream to ariver. Up in the moun- 
tains above it are gold mines and 
quicksilver mines. The river is 
gathering up the drama of human 
adventure. 

It is wild here still, as wild as 
coyotes and cougars. Last week a 
farmer at Dunsmuir looked from 
his back door and saw a cougar de- 
vouring one of his calves. Today, 
at Castella, a deer was frightened 
away from a doorstep. One must 
still go along the trail to the gold- 
mines, well-armed with guns. For 
some thick dark branch may sud- 
denly unthicken and drop a moun- 
tain lion to the trail. The coyotes, 
from which all the California In- 
dians believed they were descended, 
still yelp in the hills. Hunters may 
even bring in now and then a boar, 
fierce and jagged of tusk. The 
game warden’s statistics prove this, 
though one may scarcely believe 
the mighty hunter at Colusa who 
claimed to have taken seven hun- 
dred wild boar up in the cattle 
ranges of the northern counties 
since 1928: “Genuine wild boar, all 
head and shoulders. Bear, too, 


a-plenty. The bears and hogs © 


travel together. What a bear eats 
a hog eats. Yes, there’s sure still 
bear and boar and deer and bobcat 
and cougar and coyotes up in them 
hills!” 

But there are no more elk now 
bugling in the hills, stooping their 
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antlers to the mirroring water, no 
more antelope, no wild sheep, no 
white geese once as thick as snows 
in a Shasta storm. 

Yet the more the river widens and 
tangles itself with the matted earth 
in marshes, the more abundant are 
the wings, until, between Sacra- 
mento and Suisun Bay especially, 
it is a paradise for those two op- 
posing breeds of men, the hunter 
and the ornithologist. All types of 
men crowd to the river in the hunt- 
ing season, university professors, 
ranchers, miners, shopkeepers or 
mere idlers, until the Sacramento 
Valley is one vast mesh of wings 
and guns. 

Seventy miles below the Oregon 
line, the river passes Castle Crag, 
that great, gray pile of rocks that 
guards the widening water like a 
prehistoric fortress, then continues 
its journey south through the hem- 
lock hills, past Pollard Gulch and 
Dog Creek and the red earth, red 
as the Indian-bodied stems of the 
beautiful manzanita bush, past La 
Moine (the old mill), and Charley 
Creek and Salt Creek and O’Brian 
Creek and down to its junction with 
the green Pit River that has itself 
gathered up the McCloud River only 
five miles above. 

The Pit River, where the Indians 
dug their pitfalls for the wild ani- 
mals and for their human enemies 
as well, carries many bloody tales. 
There are more peaceable stories, 
too, of trappers and prospectors 
and explorers. The tributary Mc- 
Cloud River bears the name of that 
Hudson Bay trapper who, far back 
in 1828, went out from Fort Van- 
couver in Old Oregon and careless- 
ly left his furs to mold away under 
the snow. 

The Sacramento River is fifty feet 
wide now, and green and quiet, 
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with only a few chuckles of laugh- 
ter over the stones. It is growing 
old. There are more pines, more 
hills, more gullies with wild little 
creeks running through, Springs 
Branch Creek, Salt Creek, Churn 
Creek! Then the old, old town of 
Redding, reminiscent of old Fort 
Redding, as well as of that bold 
trapper, explorer and frontiersman, 
P. B. Redding, who named the Trin- 
ity River (in the belief that it 
opened into the Trinidad, or Trin- 
ity Bay of the Spaniards), who 
launched the northern gold mines 
and who founded the most north- 
ern and most lonely rancho of Cali- 
fornia in the early forties. Redding 
is still the outlet of the historic 
Trinity Mountain mining country. 
A little gold is found to this day, 
and now the great gold dredges are 
at work plowing the valley below 
the mines. 

The old “ghost town” of Shasta 
is only six miles west, up in the 
hills; and a little farther on are 
French Gulch and Big Bar and 
Yolla Bolly Mountain, Copper City, 
Bully Hill, Ingot, Mule Mountain 
and Whisky Town. Colorful names! 
Colorful places! 

Old Shasta, reached over a dusty 
red cart path, the olive-foliaged 
manzanita thrusting its stems deco- 
ratively out of the blood-red earth 
on either side, is the most pic- 
turesque of all these old towns. 
Even on a dreamy Sunday morn- 
ing, pleasant things may happen at 
Shasta. Old Benson, the prospec- 
tor, in appearance like a diminutive 
Uncle Sam, may come down from 
his solitary mine in the hills, lead- 
ing his tired old donkey, hitch the 
animal to a post in front of the 
store, go in to buy tobacco and 
canned salmon, and mumble a few 
words, a very few words; for pros- 
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pectors learn from the stones they 
handle that silence is, indeed, gold- 
en. Or Tom McClure, eighty-six 
years old, more garrulous because 
he lives in “town” among his fel- 
low men, may sit on the store 
“stoop” and spin tales by the hour, 
of his service with Custer and ex- 
plain for the thousandth time how 
he missed being massacred along 
with his beloved General, because 
he happened to have been sent to 
a Fort in Missouri at that fatal 
time. 

Inside the post office and store 
is an old museum with dust-laden 
relics of the Forty-niners and the 
Northern California pioneers;—old 
guns, hunting knives, handmade 
wooden stirrups, Mexican spurs, 
snuffboxes, team bells of the 
freighting mules that used to come 
jingling down the mountain trails, 
assaying cups, fossil shells found 
on the surrounding hills, ox‘ shoes, 
open end thimbles used by the wife- 
less miners, and, in a huge cabinet, 
a collection of lamp-chimneys un- 
surpassed, claims the proprietor, in 
the United States. 

That pleasant proprietor, Mr. 
Charles J. Litsch, is as full of stor- 
ies as his shop is full of oddities. 
He enjoys telling how, way back in 
1856, his parents attended the ball 
that was given there in Old Shasta 
to celebrate the opening of the 
Charter Oak Hotel and how the 
men outnumbered the women four 
to one, and how the women went 
home at midnight and changed into 
another set of ball-gowns! 

Or he may tell how Harry Larsen, 
the stage driver at Yreka, used to 
drive up in front of the hotel and 
turn his twelve horses around on a 
space as small as a dining-room 
table, and how a stranger, witness- 
ing the feat one day, offered Harry 
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twenty dollars if he’d repeat the 
performance. 

“I’d turn ’em around all day for 
twenty dollars!” said Harry and 
proceeded to duplicate the pretty 
trick, using merely the single jerk- 
line, a willow switch and a gentle 
voice. Those were some perform- 
ers, those stage-drivers! Nothing 
neater than their tricks can be seen 
in any sawdust ring today. 

And there was the famous old 
pioneer, E. L. Reese, whom Litsch 
knew, the Forty-niner “with an 
air,” the chap who’d traveled all 
over the world, knew Paris well, 
could spellbind with his stories and 
never ceased fascinating the ladies 
till his dying day. 

“His cabin burned one night. We 
dragged him out. I took him to the 
hospital at Redding. And there he 
lay, that old man of seventy, jok- 
ing with the doctors and flirting 
with the nurses and talking about 
Paris, till his head just dropped 
back on the pillow and he was 
plumb dead!” 

And then there was old Dr. Sil- 
verthorne up on Pit River. .Had a 
ferry over at Copper City. He was 
a squaw man. Raised a family of 
half-breeds. Did something pretty 
bad and then threw his daughter’s 
baby into the Pit River and 
drowned it. He was brought into 
court at Old Shasta. He had all 
the Indians down here, too. A 
squaw testified she saw him throw 
the baby into the Pit River and 
drown it. The Judge asked her: 

“Did you see Dr. Silverthorne 
throw the baby in?” 

“No,” answered the squaw. “I 
no see. Blind man tell me!” 

Dr. Silverthorne was freed! 

Or Mr. Litsch may bring out an 
old, old time speckled picture of 
Mary Ball Washington (George 
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Washington’s mother), in a round, 
rosewood frame. On the dress lies 
a darkened piece of actual old flow- 
ered brocade and a ribbon-bound 
cutting of brown hair. 

“Yes. It’s real. It’s Mary Wash- 
ington’s real hair and a piece of 
one of her ball-gowns. Been in my 
family for years. My mother was 
a Harbin from back East. Her 
father came out with the Donner 
Party in forty-six. Left the un- 
lucky Donners at South Pass, went 
up to Oregon, then down to Cali- 
fornia, where the climate and the 
crops were better. Grandfather 
founded Harbin Springs, Lake 
County, in 1846.” 

One prospector, one talkative 
storekeeper, one old soldier of Cus- 
ter’s left. But sleepy little Shasta, 
dreaming among its red-earth hills 
and its sunset-stemmed manzanita, 
once knew the shouts of the miners, 
the blast of revolvers, the jingle of 
the pack-train bells, the twang of 
the fiddle, the thump of booted feet 
and the merry thud of gold nuggets 
and pouches of gold-dust on the 
counters! 


Twenty miles below Redding, 
Cottonwood Creek tumbles down 
from the gold-ledged Trinity Moun- 
tains on the west and Battle Creek 
rushes down, like an avalanche of 
snow, from the black and copper 
lava-beds of the old volcano of Las- 
sen on the east. There is one more 
creek, with a delightful name, Blue 
Tent Creek, and then Red Bluff, 
with the :Sacramento River flowing 
circuitously below ‘high crimson 
banks and a splendid view of 
America’s only volcano (whose last 
eruption occurred as recently as 
1914), rising steeply out of the level 
valley and hoisting a shoulderful 
of superb colors against the sky. 
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Red Bluff is an old town as West- 
ern towns go, having been laid out 
in 1850. In 1843, Sutter at the 
Fort down in Sacramento, sent 
John Bidwell and Major P. B. 
Reading on horseback up the Sac- 
ramento Valley to explore the coun- 
try, map it and report its possibili- 
ties for settlement. It is easy to 
picture these scouts for civilization 
scanning the valley, empty save for 
its billows of wild oats, tangle of 
vines, Indian villages and grazing 
herds of elk, and exclaiming on its 
beauty, its untapped fertility. Next 
year came a troupe of seven horse- 
men led by Bidwell, men who were 
to chart the land still more care- 
fully, apply for Mexican land- 
grants of five Spanish leagues, or 
22,045 acres, apiece, settle and be- 
come more or less known in Cali- 
fornia history: Peter Lassen, the 
sturdy Scandinavian who gave his 
name to a mountain, Albert G. 
Toomes who gave opulence to the 
region and his name to a creek, 
Jobediah Dye, trapper, William G. 
Chard, Robert Thomes and William 
Moon, at whose home the Bear Flag 
Rebellion was to begin. There is a 
glimpse of Fremont, too, riding to- 
wards adventure along the river 
here in 1846, jotting down his 
shrewd notes, adding to the empire 
of his knowledge and his fame. 
Good explorer stuff in the fabric of 
Northern California! 

There is yet one more human 
picture at Red Bluff. Tehama 
County’s genial historian, Warren 
Woodson, tells the story in the Red 
Bluff Daily News of November 21, 
1935: 


“It was away back in the autumn 
of °64 that there drove into Red 
Bluff a travel-worn, weary and all 
but hungry covered-wagon caravan 
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of two ox-teams which then and 
there terminated a tedious and ter- 
rible trek of seven long months, 
across mountain, meadow, plain, 
prairie, desert, swamp and forest, 
entering Tehama County by way of 
Battle Creek Meadows .. . clear 
across our continent, from North 
Elba, in the Adirondacks of north- 
eastern New York, to and across 
the Cascades in California and on 
to Red Bluff. The personnel of this 
wandering band, in quest of a home 
in the west, was composed of Mrs. 
Mary A. Brown, widow of John 
Brown, of Harper’s Ferry fame, 
three daughters and a son, Salmon 
Brown, with wife and two baby 
girls; and, incidentally four oxen, 
one dog, a ram and five ewes... 

“In the year following, 1865, Red 
Bluff men with mellow hearts made 
a public appeal for cash contribu- 
tions with which to provide a home 
for the widow and daughters. A 
local paper, during the campaign, 
declared that: ‘If every man, wo- 
man and child in California who 
had hummed the tune to John 
Brown’s Body would throw ten 
cents in the hat the widow could 
have a home in which to spend her 
declining days’ . . . This romantic 
old roof-tree is now identified as 
No. 135 Main Street, being the fifth 
house on the left side as one enters 
Red Bluff from the south.” 


Many are the trails that are lead- 
ing into California now from the 
East towards the river, binding the 
East and the West yet more closely 
together. More and more tightly- 
woven becomes the folk-pattern, 
more and more integrated the tex- 
ture. The Indian feather-work, the 
scarlet Spanish threads, the leather 
fringes of the trapper, are gradu- 
ally becoming lost in the brown 


homespun of the American pioneer 
pattern. The border is the blue of 
the river towards which all designs 
move. 

Down the valley beyond Red 
Bluff, the land richens, retaining 
the impression of the still opulent 
acres of Lassen and Bidwell and 
Ide and the rest of that progressive 
group of the first settlers. There 
are silver olive-groves powdering 
the landscape and fig groves and 
vast wheatfields, sheep ranches, cat- 
tle ranches, turkey ranches. There 
is a strange people following the 
ripening of the crops through the 
valley, the “migratory workers” 
moving from asparagus-picking to 
peach-picking to walnut-sorting to 
bean-husking through the valley. 
There has been much tragic human 
drama here for many years as 
Japanese workers supplanted Chi- 
nese, and Mexicans the Japanese, 
and Filipinos the Mexicans, each 
with its successive sufferings of 
starvation wages, repressions and 
abuse. A new wave of drought-dis- 
possessed farmers from the Middle 
West is now taking the place of 
these alien races, wandering and 
suffering in their turn. 

There is yet older history here 
too. There is Tehama, with its In- 
dian name and its early settlers, Los 
Molinos, named by the Spaniards 
for its many mills, Deer Creek where 
Peter Lassen settled, Corning, with 
its memory of the Moon ranch and 
the meetings of the Bear Flag mu- 
tineers and from which that West- 
tern Paul Revere, young Henry L. 
Ford, set out in June of *46, having 
just learned from a horseman he 
had ferried across the river that the 
Mexican General Castro was as- 
sembling his forces to burn every 
house and farm north of Sutter’s 
Fort. Off he rode, galloping down 
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the valley to Marysville, shouting 
out his dire news to every Ameri- 
can rancher along the way. “The 
Mexicans! The Mexicans! They’re 
going to burn your farms!” 

Not far below Corning is Chico, 
on the east bank of the river, site 
of General John Bidwell’s ranch. 
Closer to the river are Hamilton 
City and the memory of the ghost- 
towns of Monroeville and Benton 
City. Below Hamilton City, Stony 
Creek comes tumbling into the 
Sacramento, that creek still sing- 
ing its Indian songs, along whose 
gravelly banks Bidwell found five 
thousand natives when he came to 
hunt horses for Sutter in 1844. A 
handful of Indians is still left on the 
Grindstone Ranch near Chrome, 
thirty miles west of the Sacramen- 
to. Into Stony Creek pours Grind- 
stone Creek, where Peter Lassen 
and W. L. Moon, way back in ’45, 
made a large load of grindstones 
out of the rocks along the banks of 
the creek and carried them by pack- 
horse to the lost ghost-city of Mon- 
roeville and down the Sacramento, 
peddling them at Colusa, Sacramen- 
to and finally San Francisco. 

Below Orland, which is a bower 
of oleanders, rose bushes, acacias, 
pepper trees, walnut and eucalyp- 
tus, the land becomes yet more 
exuberant. The rich, alluvial 
plains, Egyptian in their opulence, 
are a pageant of splendor; wheat 
fields and alfalfa fields extending 
to the farthest rim of the gold hori- 
zon, orange groves, walnut ranches 
with their “verd antique” fans arch- 
ing the long avenues, bean planta- 
tions, turkey ranches, sheep 
ranches where thousands of the fin- 
est Merino sheep graze all the year 
around 'under the watchful eyes of 
Basque or Mexican _ shepherds, 
ranch houses surrounded with 
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palm trees and festooned with roses 
and bougainvillea! 

Even the river is more beautiful 
now, with willow-covered islands 
looming up now and then in the 
deep blue, smoothly-flowing water. 
Even the memories are as rich as 
Spanish brocade. 

Along the west bank, far back in 
the fall of 1821, Luis Arguello, son 
of the first Mexican governor of 
California, and brother of that fas- 
cinating Dona Concepcion Arguello 
(afterward Sister Dominica), whose 
love affair with Captain Rezanoff, 
the dashing Russian officer, re- 
mains one of California’s most ro- 
mantic stories, marched, with some 
sixty soldiers and mission Indians 
and Blaz Ordaz and the English in- 
terpreter and runaway sailor, John 
Gilroy, in search of a party of sup- 
posed intruders into Mexican terri- 
tory. Jingle of Mexican spurs, 
mumbling of Spanish prayers, and 
the lilt of Spanish songs along the 
river! 

Down towards Princeton, the 
land becomes midnight blue as the 
wings of the multitudinous black- 
birds. There are sixteen-foot levees 
along the river here. Across the 
way from Colusa, fourteen miles be- 
low, rise the splendid reddish es- 
carpments of the Marysville or Sut- 
ter Buttes. They too, like Mount Las- 
sen, carry every shade of crimson, 
from the color of grapes to the pal- 
est wild rose. The Buttes are men- 
tioned in dozens of the old diaries 
and documents. Gabriel Moraga 
saw them and remarked on them 
during his expedition of 1808, when 
he was exploring the territory for 
the location of a mission. His mind 
was evidently full of pious thoughts 
and names on this journey, for it 
was at this time that he named the 
Feather River the Sacramento, the 
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“River of the Holy Sacrament,” and 
gave to the northern branch of the 
Sacramento, which he considered 
a tributary, the name of Jesus 
Maria. It is ultimately, then, his 
baptismal benediction that lies on 
the Sacramento River. 


Wider and wider becomes the 
river, its wet fingers creeping into 
the land and fashioning marshes 
during the Spring overflow. The 
rushes grow taller and taller. They 
are ten feet high along the banks. 
And the birds. How many birds! 
Blue heron stalk below the grape- 
tangled banks and alight in the 
fields, making staccato pictures, 
Japanese prints. White-tailed 
magpies. Blue-winged blackbirds. 
Crows. Woodpeckers. Hawks. Buz- 
zards. The water itself is alive 
with birds. More heron are flying 
from bank to bank. Ducks are 
floating on the water. Hundreds 
of mud-hens flitter the water with 
sparkling fans as they rise. The 
river seems as undisturbed, as rich 
with mirrored wings as some sultry 
tropical river. 

Farther down the valley, the 
earth is meshed with the abundant 
rice - plantations and asparagus, 
sugar-beet and lettuce-fields. In the 
late fall, the gay-shirted migratory 
workers harvesting the vast brown 
fields of beans and baling the husks 
or the farmers loading the beets 
into trucks or the pickers heaping 
up the blood-red tomatoes make 
paintable scenes. Dozens of car 
loads of sugar-beets stand on the 
railroad siding at Knight’s Landing. 

Knight’s Landing, with its arcad- 
ed streets, its houses stuck on piles 
along the water, its old trees claw- 
ing the river-bank with protruding 
roots, its old Forty-niner look, is, 
by all odds, the most picturesque of 


all the towns along the river. The 
little settlement began with the 
rancho and the ferrying barge of 
William Knight in the earlier 
forties. 

Is there any gold in the immedi- 
ate vicinity? 

A lounger at the village store an- 
swers the question. 

“Waal—yes. A fellow a few 
miles out o’ town was cleanin’ out 
his windmill a while back. He 
found gold in the sediment, all 
right, several colors o’ gold.” 

What else is of interest around 
here? 

“Well, there’s lots o’ Indian 
mounds around here. University 
of California sent out five archae- 
ologists to dig into a mound half a 
mile north o’ here a while ago. 
Found lots o’ things. But the big- 
gest excitement I guess we ever had 
was the filming o’ Showboat down 
on the river at Front Street. Had 
actors and actresses all over the 
place! Some swell time that was!” 

So here, for a time, the Sacra- 
mento enacted the role of the Mis- 
sissippi and the deep-river tones of 
“Ole Man Ribber” echoed over the 
waters which have yielded much 
beauty ‘but little song. 

Six miles below Knight’s Land- 
ing, the Feather River, bearing the 
combined waters of the Yuba and 
Bear Rivers, pours in from the 
Mother Lode on the East. What an 
accession of magnificent drama and 
of actual gold here! Then, Cache 
Creek comes spilling in from the 
West, with its far-journeyed waters — 
and its definite reminder of the 
French trappers who named it. In 
spite of the fact that the river be- 
comes deeply entangled in human 
destinies as it proceeds, it is still 
increasingly beautiful as it sweeps 
towards Sacramento, with wild 
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vines, tangled flowers and great 
trees bending over. 

Regarding human destinies, there 
is a reminder of the ancient hos- 
tilities of rivers and men in a sim- 
ple stone monument jutting up 
suddenly on the west bank of the 
river beside the road a few miles 
north of the city. The inscription 


reads: 
ERECTED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
LEONIDAS TAYLOR, 
BORN IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ON THE THIRD OF JULY, 1832. 
HE GREW TO MANHOOD IN THE 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS 
AND WAS KILLED BY THE EXPLOSION OF 
THE STEAMER BELLE OPPOSITE 
THIS SPOT 
ON THE FIFTH OF FEBRUARY, 1856. 
HIS BODY WAS NEVER FOUND. FAR 
DISTANT FROM THOSE WHO LOVED 
HIM, THE WATERS OF THE SACRA- 
MENTO WILL ROLL OVER HIM TILL 
THAT DAY WHEN THE SEA SHALL 
GIVE UP ITS DEAD. 


As for those other hostilities, be- 
tween men and men, there are 
many old people living today who 
remember the dramatic skirmishes 
that used to take place in the lower 
Sacramento Valley between the 
plantation owners and the hydrau- 
lic miners up in the hills who were 
loosing rivers of silt on the crops 
below. Legislation in the seventies 
put an end to sluicing and to skir- 
mishing. 

The American River sweeps in 
from the Mother Lode to join the 
Sacramento River just above the 
city of Sacramento. It was near 
this point of junction that the city’s 
earliest white settler, John Augus- 
tus Sutter, built his famous fort in 
1839. 

This is, of course, the city of the 
Forty-niners. Their descendants 
live there today, frontier-folk, 
touched with the romance of a re- 
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cent and very exciting past. One 
may even find in Sacramento a 
handful of stanch old men and 
women who themselves crossed the 
plains in covered-wagons as chil- 
dren. The presence of these actual 
pioneers and their descendants 
brings the American past closer 
than in any other part of the coun- 
try. Even the Chinese, Japanese 
and Italian sections of Sacramento 
and the huge vagrants’ camp down 
on the banks of the American River, 
where the drifters to California eke 
out a pitiful existence among the 
tin cans and the broken glass, can- 
not alter the original pioneer fabric 
of Sacramento. Something of the 
greatness of the plain-traversing, 
mountain-conquering, _soil-subdu- 
ing pioneer remains. An inscrip- 
tion over one of the great white 
Capitol buildings is_ significant: 
“GIVE ME MEN TO MATCH MY MOUN- 
TAINS!” 

The river which helped to draw 
the pioneers to its fertile banks and 
easily navigable waters, is_ still 
busy today. It becomes civilized at 
Sacramento but manages to pre- 
serve its picturesqueness, with the 
great bridges arching it, the paddle- 
wheel steamers and the fruit-boats 
etching sharp reflections in its wa- 
ters along Sutter’s old embarca- 
dero, the warehouses and wharves 
lined up along the banks where the 
first tents and shacks of the miners 
were raised in the days of Forty- 
nine, and the characteristic houses, 
with their high first floors and 
porches and balconies raised far 
above the spring floods. 

For a hundred years Sacramen- 
to has struggled with the river. 
Every year when the glacier packs 
on Shasta melt down and all the 
creeks from the Trinity Mountains 
on the west and the snow-ridged 
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Sierra on the east come rushing, 
tumbling down into the Great 
River, it spreads and spreads like a 
black-and-silver tide, filling the val- 
leys and riding into the city. Flood- 
gates across key roads in Sacra- 
mento and strong levees all the way 
from the city to Suisun Bay afford 
protection against the deluge. 

Below the city the river retains 
the improvements and ornaments 
of civilization and its own sophisti- 
cated charm. The high levees, the 
palatial homes of the alluvial plan- 
tation-owners, the rich, moist celery 
and asparagus gardens of the “del- 
ta-country,” the quaint villages of 
the Japanese workers, the hunters’ 
paradise of the marsh-lands, the 
odd, double-weighted bascule 
bridges, the many little harbors 
filled with brightly-painted fishing 
boats and the larger harbors crowd- 
ed with merchant-vessels or dis- 
carded windjammers create a coun- 
tryside which is unusual and pic- 
turable to a high degree. When the 
sunset falls on the river, and, later, 
stars and boat-lanterns and bridge- 
lights are caught and thrown back 
in beauty, the loveliness is beyond 
translation. There is little sugges- 
tion of the underlying pathos of the 
lives of the nomad workers, along 
the plantations of this superficially 
lovely delta country. 


So the river moves on and merges 
at last with the beautiful San Joa- 
quin River, sweeping up from its 
journey past the old Spanish 
ranches and missions of the south, 
the golden orange-groves and wheat- 
fields and gardens of wild poppies. 
Then together the life-stream of 
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Southern California and the life- 
stream of Northern California flow 
west into the broad blue bay of 
Suisun, where commerce drags her 
smoky plume in the water, past the 
modern manufacturing towns of 
Antioch, Pittsburg and Port Chi- 
cago and the ancient meeting-places 
of the early French trappers at Car- 
quinez Straits and past the site of 
the Spanish ranches of Castro and 
Pacheco and Vallejo and the hold- 
ings of those early pioneers, John 
Bidwell and Lansford Hastings and 
Robert Semple, who dreamed of 
raising a city at Benicia to surpass 
that loud little town of San Fran- 
cisco! 

Many kinds of boats have moved 
down these widening waters, the 
rush-woven “balsa” of the Digger 
Indians, the hide-barges floating 
down from the cattle-ranches, the 
paddle - wheelers and fruit - boats 
from Sacramento, the _ glorious, 
white-sailed whalers nosing in from 
the fogs of the Pacific, the modern 
merchant marine from the ship- 
yards at Mare Island. 

On flows the water, beyond Valle- 
jo and San Rafael, where the bull- 
fights and the mission flourished, 
and under the gracious shadow of 
Mount Tamalpais and past Sausa- 
lito (old Whalers’ Harbor), and An- 
gel Island and Yerba Buena Island, 
tunneled with the Bay Bridge and 
the prisoners’ island of Alcatraz and 
past the great seething city of San 
Francisco and under the new 


Golden Gate Bridge, until the River | 
of the Sacramento, with its burden 
of sanctity and iniquity, beauty and 
strength, and human adventure is 
delivered at last into the sea. 





POINSETTIAS 


Christmas Legend 
By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


ARROW-POINTED scarlet flames 
That fell from Syrian skies, 
Your starry beauty touches earth 
With luminous surprise, 
Warms every hard storm-bitten face 
And clears the frost-filmed eyes. 


Now when chill winds congeal the blood 
And check the heart’s desires, 

We joy to see your burning rays 
Struck from forgotten fires. 


THE SILVER KITE 


By Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


E saw the star points glimmering 
And the flakes of snow 

Like worlds lost in an age of ice 
Perfect and crystalline, 
Mirroring frost and the winter night. 
The hollows of the hill were blue... 
The moon was a silver kite 
Stilled in a frozen wind. 
A tree, heavy with white blossoms, 
Bloomed suddenly .. . 
And shook free its petals 
On the silver tide. 
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ARE CATHOLICS COMMITTED TO CAPITALISM? 





By J. H. ScHACKMANN 


OMETIME ago several casual in- 

cidents coming close together 
gave rise to a question in my mind 
that would not down. The ques- 
tion was this: Do most Catholics in 
the United States think the official 
teaching of the Church commits 
them to capitalism? 

So I tried a little experiment. If 
the reader is inclined to doubt the 
results, I suggest that he try a sim- 
ilar experiment himself. I put the 
following question to a number of 
my fellow Catholic citizens who 
had enjoyed good educational op- 
portunities: “In the sense in which 
you understand the words, do you 
think a Catholic is committed by the 
official teaching of his Church to de- 
fend and maintain the capitalist 
system?” 

To this question the responses 
were in about the following pro- 
portions: Seventy-five per cent 
quite promptly answered “yes”; 
twenty per cent were in doubt; and 
only about five per cent (some hesi- 
tatingly) answered “no.” 

If any one else tries the experi- 
ment I think it will be found that 
the results will parallel mine quite 
closely. A goodly number—many 
of whom have perhaps never before 
given the question any definite 
thought—will begin at once to spar 
for time, and will ask for a defini- 
tion of capitalism. This, then, will 
make it necessary to repeat the 
question and to stress its opening 
clause; that is, in the sense in which 





they understand the words, do they 
think that Catholics are officially 
committed to Capitalism? 

As a matter of fact, are Catholics 
so committed? That is one ques- 
tion. Also, as a matter of fact, do 
a majority of American Catholics 
think they are so committed? That 
is another question. Both questions 
are important though not equally 
so. If Catholics are not so com- 
mitted, and yet if a majority think 
they are, the situation should be 
cleared up as far and as quickly as 
possible. If the greater number of 
American Catholics are mistaken 
on this point, it is a perfectly safe 
bet that their non-Catholic fellow 
citizens have also mistaken the 
Catholic position. I think it is very 
important that both groups get the 
matter straight. 

Of course, when a discussion en- 
sues following the question it 
quickly hinges upon what is meant 
by “capitalism,” or by the “capital- 
ist system.” These terms are so 
loosely used that there is no end of 
confusion and consequent misun- 
derstanding. Not only is the word 
“capital” used in the sense of eco- 
nomic wealth devoted to (or avail-- 
able for) the production of more 
such wealth, but the word is put to 
torture—first on the rack, where it 
is stretched until it covers the 
meaning of any property whether 
used in production or not; next on 
the wheel, where it is twisted till it 
will serve as a group-word for the 
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whole class of persons who own 
productive wealth, as in the phrase 
“Capital and Labor.” But the end 
is not yet. This potpourri of mean- 
ings is then dumped into a cauldron 
of oil and boiled, so to speak, till 
the derivatives “capitalism” and 
“capitalist system” are cooked out 
of it. These derivatives, when cer- 
tain cooks do the seasoning, seem 
to have a sinister smell. 

What does “capitalism” mean? 
The New Standard Dictionary lists 
three meanings: (1) a system that 
favors the concentration of capital 
in the hands of the few; (2) the 
power and influence of concentrated 
capital; and (3) the possession of 
capital. Webster’s International 
lists these meanings: (1) the state 
of having capital; (2) the posses- 
sion of capital; (3) an economic 
system in which capital or capital- 
ists play the principal part; (4) the 
concentration of capital; and (5) 
the power and influence of capital, 
as when in the hands of a few. 
(The italics are mine.) 

Now I shall not quarrel with a 
dictionary maker for not doing 
what he neither professes nor un- 
dertakes to do. He undertakes to 
state the meanings which, at the 
time he writes his definitions, he 
thinks others attach to the word 
when they use or hear or see it. Of 
course, he cannot do otherwise. 
However, he may give only a por- 
tion of the meaning; or sometimes 
he may miss the meaning entirely, 
as Samuel Johnson is said to have 
confessed when being asked by a 
lady how he happened to define 
“spavin” as the knee of a horse by 
frankly answering: “Ignorance, 
Madam, just plain ignorance.” 

A dictionary definition may be so 
phrased as to attract attention to 
only certain phases of the whole 
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meaning of a concept that the word 
stands for. The definition may give 
only the obverse side, so to speak, 
and may neglect even to hint that 
there is also the reverse side, which 
for many purposes may be by far 
the more important though the less 
familiar of the two. I think that 
this is true of the word “capital- 
ism.” 

Though they may not always be 
actively conscious of it in its en- 
tirety, I take it that nowadays most 
persons when they use, read, or 
hear the word “capitalism,” or the 
phrase “capitalist system,” have 
something like the following in 
mind: An ensemble of economic 
conditions wherein relatively many 
mature persons do not in fact as 
individuals possess a recognized le- 
gal right of control and disposal 
over much if any of the existing 
materials and instruments of pro- 
duction; such right or power over 
a considerable portion of such 
wealth being lodged in the hands of 
comparatively few persons, who 
are, therefore—if the ownership is 
personal and private—called capi- 
talists. Thence (contrary to what 
many proponents of capitalism 
would like to have us believe) it 
necessarily follows that the word 
“capitalist” does not mean any per- 
son who owns some property, or 
some materials or instruments of 
production, but means any person 
who owns so much of such property 
that he himself does not and per- 
haps even could not make use of or 
work it all; which furthermore in- 
escapably implies that the excess, if 
utilized or used at all, must be 
utilized and used by the aid of 
others, who are either employees or 
tenants, or borrowers. 

Now I think nearly everyone will 
concede that the above statement 
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of the meaning of “capitalism” is 
substantially correct as that word is 
most widely understood today by 
opponents and proponents alike; 
and the essential characteristic of 
an economic system properly called 
capitalistic is the presence of many 
mature persons who produce eco- 
nomic goods and services but who 
do not privately own the instru- 
ments with which they work, nor 
the materials on which they work, 
nor the finished product when com- 
pleted, whatever may be the matter 
or however the manner in which 
they are compensated for their la- 
bor. 

If all this is in fact what modern 
capitalism means and implies (and 
who will deny it?) then the farmer 
who owns the land he himself tills, 
is not a capitalist; the partner-own- 
ers, however numerous, who own 
and operate a factory but who have 
no employees, are not capitalists; 
the merchant with no sales-people 
and no clerks, is not a capitalist; 
the professional man or skilled 
craftsman, who works as his own 
master, is not a capitalist; the 
owner of a home, occupying it him- 
self, is not a capitalist; the owners 
of debt-claims, insurance policies, 
savings accounts, are not—ipso 
facto—capitalists. And all of them 
together, along with their economic 
activities and ownership arrange- 
ments, would not form a “capitalis- 
tic system” in the present-day sense 
of the phrase. Private owners these 
persons would all be—every one of 
them—the farmer, the manufactur- 
ing partners, the merchant, the pro- 
fessional man, the craftsman, the 
home owner, and the others. But 
capitalists they would not be; and 
an economic system nowadays 
properly called capitalistic they 
would not have, if the indispensa- 
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ble characteristic necessary to make 
a system capitalistic in the modern 
sense is not so much the concentra- 
tion of ownership of productive 
goods in the hands of only a portion 
(however small or large that por- 
tion) of the population, but is—and 
this is the more important part— 
the total lack of such ownership in 
the hands of the remaining portion 
of the population. 

In the past almost exclusive at- 
tention has been centered upon the 
presence of ownership with the 
relatively few. Attention should be 
centered instead upon the absence 
of ownership from the relatively 
many. Numerous persons confuse 
private ownership with capitalism. 
The two are not the same thing, as 
I have already shown. 

Capitalism is a state of affairs 
that may exist, and in fact soon 
comes to exist in various degrees in 
any economic system that is pre- 
dominantly of the private-owner- 
ship type. The degree of capitalism 
that will be reached, and when it 
will be reached depends of course 
on many factors. One factor is 
large-scale machine production; 
another is the public law of the 
land as to freedom of contract, im- 
position of taxes and limitations of 
fortunes. 

But Capitalism (a widespread ab- 
sence of personal ownership of pro- 
ductive materials and instruments 
from the many) is a state of affairs 
that must necessarily exist in any 
economic system that is predomi-. 
nantly or wholly of the non-private 
ownership type. Many misled folk 
miss this point entirely. 

It should hardly be necessary to 
call attention to the fact that the 
right and power to control and dis- 
pose of a thing is the right of 
ownership. This right to control, 
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and this right to dispose of some- 
thing are the elements that consti- 
tute ownership right. 

Now the brute fact is that the ma- 
terial goods necessary to meet the 
needs and desires of human life do 
not come into existence in sufficient 
quantities in the desired and usable 
forms, places and times without the 
labor of human care, conservation, 
transformation and transportation. 

The exploitative power of the 
capitalist (that is, of the person 
who controls and disposes of pro- 
ductive means) against which the 
Communists and Socialists inveigh 
so fervidly and sometimes so elo- 
quently, is not, as they contend, en- 
tirely due to the fact that relatively 
few persons can control and dispose 
of much capital goods, but due en- 
tirely to the concomitant fact that 
relatively many other persons can- 
not (because of lack of ownership) 
control or dispose of any. It is the 
absence of personal and private 
ownership from the many, not the 
presence of such ownership with 
the few, which gives to the few the 
rightly feared and unquestionably 
real power of exploitation. 

The remedy proposed by the 
Communists and the Socialists for 
annihilating the exploitative power 
of capitalists (which exists only be- 
cause of the absence of personal 
and private ownership from others) 
is to make the absence of such 
ownership universal, and to make 
the acquisition of such ownership 
legally impossible. What a prepos- 
terous and illogical remedy! If 
there ever was a cockeyed course 
of action proposed to cure an eco- 
nomic peril (and too much capital- 
ism is an economic peril), the pro- 
posal of the Communists and the 
Socialists is such without a doubt. 
In the common parlance of the 
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day, the essential characteristic of 
an economic system properly de- 
scribed as capitalistic, as I have 
said before, is the fact that many 
of the mature persons who produce 
economic goods and services neither 
privately own the instruments of 
production with which they work, 
nor the materials on which they 
work, nor the finished product 
when they have completed it, how- 
ever large or small the compensa- 
tion for their labor, or whatever the 
manner or matter of it. 

If the capital goods are owned 
privately, such a system of capital- 
ism may be briefly described as con- 
sisting of employer-employee, and 
master-servant, and landlord-tenant 
contractual relationships, more or 
less freely entered into by the par- 
ties concerned. If none of the capi- 
tal goods are owned privately, as 
would be the case under Com- 
munism or Socialism, the system 
of capitalism—in fact if not in 
theory—would necessarily be one 
of despotism and slavery. It would 
not matter whether the despots 
were benevolent or malevolent, 
whether the enslaving bonds were 
silken cords or galling chains; it 
would not matter how fancy the 
name by which it would be known, 
or how full at times or empty at 
others, would be the fleshpots from 
which the victims would have to 
feed, a system of economic slavery 
it would necessarily be. Under 
such a system real personal free- 
dom and safety from oppression 
there would be none, because there 
could be none. 

Now I think no one will seriously 
deny that the chief and important 
characteristic of modern capitalism 
is lack of private ownership of 
means of production by a large por- 
tion of the total mature population. 
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I think no one will deny that this is 
included in the ensemble of facts 
that the Communists, the Socialists 
and others have in mind when they 
speak of the capitalist system. 

But if the essence of capitalism 
is as I have described it, then one is 
inevitably led to the paradoxical 
conclusion that simon-pure, one 
hundred per cent Communism, 
which denies the right of private 
ownership entirely—and  simon- 
pure, one hundred per cent Social- 
ism, which confines its denial of 
such right merely to means and in- 
struments of production—are both 
in fact one hundred per cent, si- 
mon-pure capitalist systems, but of 
the non-private ownership type. 

Is it not the alleged inherent evils 
of capitalism against which the 
leaders of the Communists and So- 
cialists so vehemently contend, and 
which they so violently condemn? 
Is it not the exploitative power of 
concentrated control over capital 
that they so rightly point out, but 
so wrongly attribute to the private 
ownership of some, instead of at- 
tributing it to the lack of private 
ownership of others? 

The followers of these Commu- 
nistic and Socialistic ideologies, 
many of whom are either actually 
suffering unjust exploitation now 
or have suffered it in the past, natu- 
rally want to escape it, and natu- 
rally desire to see destroyed alto- 
gether even the danger of it. These 
followers, many of them at least, 
are blinded to the fact that a sys- 
tem of exclusive non-private owner- 
ship, for which they have been 
duped to yearn and strive, not only 
would not destroy this power of ex- 
ploitation but would instead im- 
mensely strengthen it, and would 
make escape from it virtually im- 
possible. 


The clever and intelligent leaders 
of these ideologies, hungry for 
power and prestige (who do the 
duping and the blinding) see quite 
clearly what they want. They want 
to get into places of power where 
they can compel others to do their 
bidding. And wherever and when- 
ever they have attained to power, 
the fate of their opposers was either 
acquiescence to their bidding, or 
else exile or execution. Let no one 
make any mistake about these mat- 
ters. It is no mere accident that 
acquiescence or exile or executions 
have historically been associated 
with Communism. They will al- 
ways and everywhere be associated 
with it, because governmental Com- 
munism cannot exist without a re- 
sort to extremes of compulsion. 

That capitalism has its perils, no 
person with sound sense will deny. 
The old moral principle that vice, 
not virtue, is found at the extremes, 
still stands. Though capitalism 
within reasonable limits, is not vi- 
cious of its very nature, peril will 
ever prowl about its too far-flung 
borders—be the capitalism private 
or public—and it should be one of 
the prime purposes of the members 
of a civil society to see that these 
potential perils never become ac- 
tual; and where there are signs that 
they have already in some degree 
become so, to remedy the situation 
justly and promptly. 

In any country, or portion there- 
of, that has been occupied by a peo- 
ple for more than a generation, it- 
is hard to see and propose (and cer- 
tainly the Communists and Social- 
ists have not seen and proposed) 
any practical and just arrange- 
ment of an economic order fit for 
free men to live in, without having 
some instances of capitalistic pro- 
duction; that is, some instances of 
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freely-entered-into employer - em- 
ployee, master-servant, or landlord- 
tenant contractual relationships. 

In such arrangements there is no 
improper exploitation whatever, 
provided the wages, the rent, or the 
shares of the product be just, and 
may then be freely disposed of at 
fair prices for ownership of other 
things, including instruments and 
other means of production. But in 
such an arrangement there is 
nevertheless peril, when too large a 
proportion of the population have 
become non-owners, and are there- 
fore in imminent danger of being 
unable to prevent their own ex- 
ploitation. This peril is not re- 
moved but reinforced by a transfer 
of control of capital goods of a 
country from relatively too few pri- 
vate capitalists, to a relatively few 
public officials. Under private 
ownership, the exploited can at 
least appeal to their government for 
redress; but under exclusive public 
ownership, the appeal can only be 
either to the exploiters themselves, 
or to force to dislodge them. 

In a settled country the maturing 
or recently matured portion of the 
populations cannot start from 
scratch in a virgin territory. They 
commence their economic activities 
with instruments invented, im- 
proved, perfected and produced by 
others. The territory is no longer 
virgin. Forests have been removed 
and the land cleared and drained so 
that food production is possible; 
fields have been fenced; buildings 
have been erected; roads have been 
constructed; vehicles of transport 
have been provided, mine shafts 
have been sunk. By all these things 
the oncoming generation stands to 
benefit. It is no compliment to our 
much vaunted public educational 
system that it has been so inefficient 
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and so perverting that great num- 
bers do not properly appreciate the 
fact, and seem unable to see the 
root cause of their economic diffi- 
culties. 

There is a minimum of both pos- 
sible and actual economic exploita- 
tion in a predominantly private- 
ownership economic system, pro- 
vided private ownership is in fact 
widely distributed, and properly 
burdened with obligations running 
to the common welfare. Extensive 
exploitation under a wide distri- 
bution of private ownership is fac- 
tually not possible. The reason is 
simple. Parents who follow what 
is in this respect a Christian phi- 
losophy of life (though they may 
not themselves profess to be Chris- 
tians) do not exploit their own 
children, and they will not tolerate 
their exploitation by others if they 
can prevent it. They can prevent 
it to the extent that they own pri- 
vate property, especially productive 
property, unless their government 
has turned to tyranny. But they 
cannot prevent the exploitation of 
either their children or themselves 
if they own no property whatever. 

It is time that I got back to the 
original question: Are Catholics 
committed to Capitalism? I think 
it is certain that they are not; but 
I also think it probable that most 
of my Catholic fellow citizens think 
they are. 

The reasons I think Catholics are 
not committed to capitalism are 
given in Pope Leo XIII.’s Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, and in our pres- 
ent Holy Father’s Encyclical Qua- 
dragesimo Anno. Say the Popes: 
Every man has by nature the right 
to possess property as his own. The 
law should favor ownership and the 
policy of the law should be to in- 
duce as many as possible to become 
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owners. Workmen should practice 
thrift and thus strive to attain to a 
modest income and fortune. The 
capitalist system (that is, an eco- 
nomic arrangement wherein are 
provided by different persons the 
capital and labor jointly needed for 
production) is not vicious of its 
very nature, and, therefore, it can- 
not be condemned; nor is the wage 
contract, as such, essentially un- 
just, and those who think it is, are 
certainly in error. Nevertheless, 
under present conditions, contracts 
of some sort of partnership are to 
be preferred to mere wage contracts 
wherever feasible; and in the capi- 
talist scheme wages of workingmen 
must be made sufficient to enable 
them not only currently to support 
themselves and their dependents in 
reasonable and frugal comfort, but 
also to enable them to acquire some 
income-yielding property. If in the 
present state of society the pay- 
ment of such wages is not always 
feasible, social justice demands that 
reforms be introduced without de- 
lay which will make it feasible, and 
will guarantee to workingmen such 
a wage. Certain forms of property 
must be reserved to the state be- 
cause the opportunity they afford 
for domination is too great to be 
left in private hands without injury 
to the community at large. 

The things here mentioned are 
merely a few of the high spots of 
what the Popes say about economic 
affairs. The enumeration is far 
from complete but I think sufficient 
for my present purpose. 

From all this I conclude that a 
Catholic may not condemn capital- 
ism in its entirety, because an ar- 
rangement for economic production 
wherein the private owners of prop- 
erty agree freely with others to 
work for them for a compensation 


(wages); or non-owners agree free- 
ly with owners for the use of the 
latter’s property in return for a 
compensation (rent, interest)—for 
that is what private capitalism es- 
sentially is—is an arrangement that 
is not vicious of its very nature. 
This is not saying that any wage, 
or any rent, or any interest rate is 
ipso facto a just wage, or a just 
rent, or a just interest rate. Injus- 
tice there may be, as a matter of 
fact, in these compensations; but 
there is no inherent vice in the ar- 
rangements that necessarily make 
them so. 

I conclude, furthermore, that a 
Catholic is bound to maintain and 
defend the natural right of every 
person to own both productive and 
non-productive property privately, 
and to strive for a wide distribution 
—that is, to strive against excessive 
concentration—of private owner- 
ship. 

I conclude, also, that a Catholic 
may not contend for or passively 
acquiesce in a policy of exclusive 
public or community ownership, 
not only because that would make 
it impossible for anyone to realize 
the natural right of private owner- 
ship, but also because that would 
give public officials a despotic 
power of domination which private 
persons would be entirely unable to 
withstand or challenge except by 
organized revolt and civil war. 

I conclude, nevertheless, and 
much for the very same reasons, 
that a Catholic must favor some. 
public or community ownership, in 
some degree, of various forms of 
property—namely such forms and 
such a degree (varying, of course, 
with changing circumstances) as 
the common welfare and personal 
freedom and safety may require, 
because such forms of property if 
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left in private hands in sufficiently 
concentrated portions, provide a 
power of private domination, with 
the danger of its exercise, which is 
also too great to be permitted by 
society. 

The extreme of excessively con- 
centrated private ownership, and 
the extreme of either excessive or 
exclusive public or community 
ownership, are both abuses, both 
unjust, both dangerous to the rea- 
sonable freedom of individuals, 
and, therefore, both are to be 
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equally avoided, and neither per- 
mitted. 

Catholics, as well as all other per- 
sons, are under a moral obligation 
to condemn, and as far as possible 
prevent and abolish, abuses, injus- 
tices and dangers, at all times, in 
every circumstance, and in any so- 
cial order. 

Is there a saner and sounder eco- 
nomic sociology than the Church 
has officially set before us? Is a 
saner or sounder economic soci- 
ology possible? I think not. 


SEA RHYTHM 


By AGNES JONES STAEBNER 


EA rhythm, beating up these waterways, 

The sea’s own pulse, diminished but intent, 
Vibrates throughout Manhattan’s sunlit haze 
The heartbeat of the ages, still unspent. 

And we are made aware of heritage 

That island-born have held since dawn of time, 
A mystic union by unspoken pledge 

With the sea’s magic and recurrent rhyme. 
Something there is as the deep ebbs and flows 
Against the shores of all the seven seas, 
Something the memory of the whole race knows 
That swept the pagans to submissive knees... . 


Still beats in our blood, heals our searching eyes 
With blue horizons where the Unknown lies. 

















NEWMAN’S ANGLICAN SERMONS 





By SIsTER MaRIELLA, O.S.B. 


T is Sunday afternoon one hun- 

dred years ago. Into the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, rises a young 
Anglican priest to preach a sermon. 
It is John Henry Newman. Before 
him in the dim afternoon twilight 
he sees the faces of undergraduates 
—young men who are missing their 
Sunday dinner to hear a sermon. 
When the Oxford dons decided to 
frustrate the influence of Newman 
by placing the dinner hour at the 
time of the sermon preached by the 
Vicar of St. Mary’s they miscalcu- 
lated the relative appeals of Chris- 
tian asceticism as presented by 
Newman and roast beef with suet 
pudding as set forth at Hall in Ox- 
ford. They did not know that 
among the young men who were 
tightening their belts (or did their 
English braces preclude this com- 
fort?) on these Sunday afternoons 
were some of England’s greatest 
statesmen and authors, who, years 
afterward would write of these 
hours with an enthusiasm and wist- 
ful nostalgia that is simply unique 
in the literature devoted to the 
criticism of sermons. 

If one could imagine a _ world 
from which music had been sud- 
denly and utterly banished, one 
might find a group of sensitive- 
souled musicians writing of their 
loss with something of the awed, 
hushed rapture and longing that 
one discovers in the comments of 
Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, James 
Anthony Froude and others when 
they write of Newman’s sermons at 
St. Mary’s. 





Forty years after Matthew Arnold 
had heard these sermons preached, 
he wrote: 


“Who could resist the charm of 
that spiritual apparition, gliding in 
the dim, afternoon light through 
the aisles of Saint Mary’s, rising 
into the pulpit, and then, in the 
most entrancing of voices, breaking 
the silence with words and thoughts 
which were a religious music,— 
subtle, sweet and mournful?” 


When Arnold wrote this com- 
ment, the faith that had brought 
him an ardent young Christian to 
Newman’s feet had long since died 
out. He had elected “culture” as 
the one thing worth championing. 
Culture, said Arnold, might be saved 
if the world would remember “the 
secret of Christ which is self-denial, 
the method of Christ which is in- 
wardness and sincérity.” Was it 
because Newman, with his marvel- 
ous appreciation of self-denial and 
sincerity as evinced in the sermons 
at St. Mary’s, was the most civi- 
lized and cultured person he had 
met? 

It is not often that English prose 
rises so near to poetry as does Prin- 
cipal Shairp’s reminiscence of New- 
man’s power in the pulpit of St. ~ 
Mary’s. He says: 


“The look and bearing of the 
preacher were as of one who dwelt 
apart, who, though he knew his age 
well, did not live in it. From his 
seclusion of study, and abstinence 
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and prayer, from habitual dwelling 
in the unseen, he seemed to come 
forth that one day of the week to 
speak to others of the things he had 
seen and known. ... His power 
showed itself chiefly in the new and 
unlooked for way in which he 
touched into life old truths moral 
or spiritual, which all Christians 
acknowledge, but most have ceased 
to feel. . . . As he spoke, how the 
old truth became new! How it 
came home with a meaning never 
felt before! He laid his finger— 
how gently, yet how powerfully!— 
on some inner place in the hearer’s 
heart, and told him things about 
himself he had never known till 
then. Subtlest truths, which it 
would have taken philosophers 
pages of circumlocution and big 
words to state, were dropped out 
by the way in a sentence or two of 
the most transparent Saxon. What 
delicacy of style, yet what calm 
power! how gentle, yet how strong, 
how penetrating, yet how tender- 
hearted! ... To call these sermons 
eloquent would be no word for 
them; high poems they rather were, 
as of an inspired singer, or the out- 
pourings as of a prophet, rapt yet 
self-possessed. And the tone of 
voice in which they were spoken, 
once you grew accustomed to it, 
sounded like fine strains of unearth- 
ly music. Through the stillness of 
that high Gothic building the words 
fell like the measured drippings of 
water in some vast, dim cave. After 
hearing these sermons, you might 
come away still not believing the 
tenets peculiar to the High Church 
system; but you would be harder 
than most men, if you did not feel 
more than ever ashamed of coarse- 
ness, selfishness, worldliness — if 
you did not feel the things of faith 
brought closer to the soul.” 
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Thus Principal Shairp. In the 
same vein of high poetry runs the 
reminiscence of James Anthony 
Froude—as he may see who will 
turn over the dusty pages of the 
1881 issues of Good Words. Froude 
tells how Newman in one of his 
sermons described closely the inci- 
dents of our Lord’s passion. 


“He then paused. For a moment 
there was a breathless silence. 
Then, in a low, clear voice, of which 
the faintest vibration was audible 
in the farthest corner of St. Mary’s, 
he said,—‘Now I bid you recollect 
that He to whom these things were 
done was Almighty God.’ It was 
as if an electric stroke had gone 
through the church, as if every 
person present understood for the 
first time the meaning of what he 
had all his life been saying. I sup- 
pose it was an epoch in the mental 
history of more than one of my 
Oxford contemporaries.” 


For us, who are eager to recon- 
struct the charm of those sermons 
that did so much to raise the moral 
tone of Oxford one hundred years 
ago, one concrete instance of that 
kind is worth a wilderness of gen- 
eralities. Yet when Froude does 
generalize, there is a value in what 
he says not easily passed by. Thus 
did he summarize: 


“No one who heard his sermons 
in those days can ever forget them. 
They were seldom directly theo- 
logical. We had theology enough 
and to spare from the select preach- 
ers before the University. New- 
man, taking some Scripture charac- 
ter for a text, spoke to us about 
ourselves, our temptations, our ex- 
periences. His illustrations were 
inexhaustible. He seemed to be ad- 
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dressing the most secret conscious- 
ness of each of us—as the eyes of 
a portrait appear to look at every 
person in the room. He never ex- 
aggerated; he was never unreal. A 
sermon from him was a poem, 
formed on a distinct idea, fascinat- 
ing from its subtlety, welcome— 
how welcome!—from its sincerity, 
interesting from its originality, 
even to those who were careless of 
religion; and to those who wished 
to be religious, but had found re- 
ligion dry and wearisome, it was 
like the springing of a fountain out 
of a rock.” 


It would be easy to add similar 
evidence to the extent of many 
pages, including the unqualified 
praise of men like Gladstone, Dean 
Lake, William George Ward and 
Dean Church. But enough has 
been reported to give the reader a 
fairly accurate impression of the 
amazing power of Newman in his 
Oxford sermons. 

Was Newman’s power perhaps 
that of a great orator whose man- 
ner in the pulpit accounted for his 
unique charm? Not at all. He did 
not do any of the things one ex- 
pects an impressive speaker to do. 
“Dr. Newman’s manner in the pul- 
pit,” says Gladstone, “was one 
about which if you considered it in 
its separate parts, you would arrive 
at very unsatisfactory conclusions. 
There was not very much change 
in the inflexion of the voice; action 
there was none. His sermons were 
read, and his eyes were always bent 
on his book.” And another who 
heard him and lived to cherish the 
memory of those sermons as one of 
the very beautiful experiences of 
his life said, “I believe that if he 
had preached one of his Saint 
Mary’s sermons before a Scotch 
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town congregation, they would have 
thought the preacher a ‘silly body.’ 
The delivery had a_ peculiarity 
which it took a new hearer some 
time to get over. Each separate 
sentence, or at least each short 
paragraph, was spoken rapidly, but 
with great clearness of intonation; 
and then at its close there was a 
pause, lasting for nearly half a 
minute; then another rapidly but 
clearly spoken sentence, followed 
by another pause.” 

“All that,” adds Gladstone, “you 
will say is against efficacy in 
preaching. But you must take the 
man as a whole, and there was a 
stamp and a seal upon him; there 
was a solemn sweetness and music 
in the tone; there was a complete- 
ness in the figure, taken together 
with the tone and with the manner 
which made even his delivery, such 
as I have described it, and though 
exclusively from written sermons, 
singularly attractive.” 

“There was a stamp and seal up- 
on him.” What was that stamp 
and seal? Discriminating readers 
still turn to his Anglican sermons 
and forever after feel, when they 
listen to the Word of a Sunday, or 
when they finger the mighty pages 
of Bossuet or Lacordaire the lack 
of that which they have seen and 
known for perfection. Does one ex- 
plain his success by saying that 
within Newman burned brightly the 
clear, white flame of a unique per- 
sonality? His art was himself? It 
defies explanation? Not quite. 
There are those of us who resent 
a Crocean principle of literary an- 
archy in which “form” does not 
count. There are those of us who 
feel that a great deal may be 
learned by studying the great books 
our authors studied —the books 
they mastered, quoted, lived by. 
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Was there such a book by which 
Newman lived and learned—a kind 
of key that might explain, up to a 
certain point, the magic success of 
his sermons at St. Mary’s? There 
was—the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 
The reader throws up his hands in 
despair—as if any rhetoric, even by 
so monumental a philosopher as 
Aristotle, could explain the unction, 
the music, the other-world grace of 
Newman’s sermons! Why, you say, 
it is like trying to explain the calm, 
bright beauty of the Pleiades by 
learning to manipulate a telescope. 
The reader does not easily accept 
so simple an explanation as Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric. 

I am consoled in my own embar- 
rassment at this point by Newman’s 
embarrassment when he dared to 
point out the fact that he had based 
his Jdea of a University upon Aris- 
totle’s definition of a liberal educa- 
tion tucked away in the same 
Rhetoric. Newman sensed the popu- 
lar unwillingness to turn back to 
the ancients. He felt that he ought, 
in a certain sense to apologize for 
doing so. And what a magnificent 
apology he made! After clearly 
stating that Aristotle’s Rhetoric de- 
served full credit for the germinal 
idea he had so brilliantly developed 
he said: 





“Do not suppose that in thus ap- 
pealing to the ancients, I am throw- 
ing back the world two thousand 
years. . . . While the world lasts, 
will Aristotle’s doctrine on these 
matters last, for he is the oracle of 
nature and of truth. While we are 
men, we cannot help, to a great ex- 
tent, being Aristotelians, for the 
great master does but analyze the 
thoughts, feelings, views, and opin- 
ions of human kind. He had told 
us the meaning of our own words 
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and ideas, before we were born. In 
many subject-matters, to think cor- 
rectly is to think like Aristotle; and 
we are his disciples whether we will 
or no, though we may not know it.” 


Newman was a disciple of Aris- 
totle, and he knew it. In the art 
of using the spoken word he was 
in a very special way his disciple. 
In fact, it is only by taking the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle as a guide to 
the study of the famous sermons 
preached at St. Mary’s that one sees 
how much of their beauty is trace- 
able to a meticulous application of 
the truths laid down by “the oracle 
of nature and of truth.” 

As a young student at Oxford 
Newman had chewed, swallowed 
and digested the Rhetoric of Aris- 
totle. When he went up for his 
B.A. degree he was examined mi- 
nutely upon it. A little later he as- 
sisted Whately in writing a rhetoric 
for the specific purpose of adapting 
the principles of Aristotle to the 
needs of a pulpit preacher. As a 
tutor he used this text even before 
it was in print. His students tell 
us how strongly he advised the 
mastery of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 
His works abound in passages in 
its praise. In view of all this evi- 
dence, it is difficult to see why 
critics of Newman, up to the pres- 
ent time, have consistently pointed 
him out as a follower of Cicero’s 
rhetoric. The fact is that when he 
does praise Cicero he breaks off to 
show that Cicero was a disciple of 
Aristotle, and that when Cicero was 
not entirely satisfactory it was be- 
cause he deviated from Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. 

There is an interesting and al- 
most pathetic instance of its place 
in Newman’s life after he had en- 
tered the Catholic Church and been 














appointed Rector of the new Cath- 
olic University in Dublin. It was 
Newman’s plan to invite certain 
members of the Irish Catholic clergy 
to preach at the University. They 
accepted the invitation under the 
condition that Newman would tell 
them what kind of sermon to 
preach. To satisfy them Newman 
gave a brief lecture, “On Univer- 
sity Preaching.” 

It is amazing how many of New- 
man’s difficulties and ideals may be 
clearly read between the lines in 
that sermon. He is addressing men 
for the most part who have not had 
a classical education. Most of them 
regard Aristotle as a dangerous pa- 
gan. If they are to find out how 
to preach a good sermon, they will 
be edified by hearing what the 
saints of the Church have had to 
say about the art of preaching. And 
Newman, who has learned from 
Aristotle that the first thing a good 
speaker does is to attune his words 
to the temper of his audience, does 
his best to humor them. He quotes 
bravely from St. Francis de Sales, 
St. Charles, St. Augustine, St. An- 
tonius, St. Gregory Theologus, St. 
Leo, St. Ignatius and others. But 
he cannot help noting that he “shall 
have far less direct aid from the 
writings of holy men and great 
divines than he would desire.” To 
those who know what Newman’s 
training had been, there is not the 
least doubt that he was chafing a 
bit under the desire to go straight 
to the source of his own informa- 
tion—to Aristotle. He does so later 
in the lecture, tracing every prin- 
ciple for effective speaking directly 
to Aristotle’s Rhetoric. But he does 
so with apologies, lest he wound 
the sensibilities of his audience. 

He has just noted that one of the 
rules for good speaking in the writ- 
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ings of St. Charles is an applica- 
tion of a principle in Aristotle. And 
he hastens to add a most amusing 
apology for Aristotle (or is it for 
St. Charles?) : 


“But it is no scandal that a saint- 
ly Bishop should in this matter bor- 
row a maxim from a secular, nay 
from pagan schools. For divine 
grace does not overpower or super- 
sede the action of the human mind 
according to its proper nature; and, 
if heathen writers have analyzed 
that nature well, so far let them 
be used to the greater 'glory of the 
author and the Source of all Truth. 
Aristotle, then in his celebrated 
treatise on Rhetoric, makes the very 
essence of the Art lie in the precise 
recognition of a hearer.” 


There at last, he has dragged in 
the Stagirite, who by right should 
be in the center of the stage. But 
how much adroit preparation was 
necessary to make way for him. 
Newman was patient—and always 
a gentleman. He knew the great 
source from which he had learned 
so much, but would not thrust it 
upon those who could not accept it. 

The reader who .¥is still skeptical 
about accepting Newman’s mastery 
of the Greek Rhetoric as an ex- 
planation for his remarkable suc- 
cess, might well be reminded that 
the Rhetoric is not merely a hand- 
book that says do this and do that; 
it is a collection of principles based 
upon human nature. Newman had - 
a genius for savoring these prin- 
ciples, for understanding their 
infinite ramifications and conse- 
quences. Let us consider for a 
moment that principle named by 
Aristotle as the greatest of all: That 
an audience will be persuaded only 
if the ethos of the speaker appears 
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to be trustworthy and admirable. 
Newman devotes half of his lecture 
on “University Preaching” to de- 
veloping that idea—and he shows 
that of all things earnestness is 
most admirable in the ethos of a 
religious preacher. But how care- 
fully he guards against any super- 
ficial appiication of the principle. 
He feels that to aim to have an ap- 
parently admirable ethos would be 
simply disastrous. Nothing but the 
genuine article will do: 


“In what I have been saying, I 
do not mean that a preacher must 
aim at earnestness, but that he must 
aim at its object, which will at once 
make him earnest. It is said, that, 
when a man has to cross an abyss 
by a narrow plank thrown over it, 
it is his wisdom, not to look at the 
plank, along which lies his path, 
but to fix his eyes steadily on the 
point in the opposite precipice, at 
which the plank ends. It is by 
gazing at the object which he must 
reach, and ruling himself by it, 
that he secures to himself the power 
of walking to it straight and stead- 
ily. The case is the same in moral 
matters; no one will become really 
earnest, by aiming directly at ear- 
nestness; any one may become ear- 
nest by meditating on the motives, 
and by drinking at the sources of 
earnestness. We may, of course, 
work ourselves up into a pretense, 
nay into a paroxysm, of earnest- 
ness, as we may chafe our cold 
hands till they are warm. The hot 
words, then, and energetic gestures 
of a preacher, taken by themselves, 
are just as much signs of earnest- 
ness, as rubbing the hands or flap- 
ping the arms together are signs of 
warmth; though they are natural 
where earnestness already exists, 
and pleasing as being its spontane- 
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To sit down to 
compose for the pulpit with the 
resolution to be eloquent is one im- 
pediment to persuasion; but to be 
determined to be earnest is abso- 
lutely fatal to it.” 


ous concomitants. 


There we see Aristotle’s principle 
interpreted as only a deep, sincere 
nature that has long studied human 
reactions can interpret it. In pass- 
ing it is interesting to note that the 
principle, as stated in Aristotle is 
bald and undeveloped. So, too, was 
Aristotle’s definition for a liberal 
education, as stated in the Rhetoric, 
from which grew Newman’s Idea of 
a University, that document on edu- 
cation which as a treatment of fun- 
damental issues has not been super- 
seded up to the present day. So, 
too, with the principle which re- 
quires that a speaker shall be sen- 
sitive to the special character of 
the audience before him. In New- 
man’s lecture on “University 
Preaching” he spreads that out for 
inspection, works it over in needle- 
point, until its minutest connections 
become perfectly clear. Aristotle 
stated the principles; Newman took 
them to himself, dwelt with them, 
turned them over in his fine mind, 
savored them sensitively, and wrote 
a commentary upon them which is 
simply not to be surpassed in 
soundness, completeness and de- 
tailed perfection. In fact an ideal 
guide for writing or speaking could 
be compiled by stating in parallel 
columns the principles from Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric and their amplifica- 
tions by Newman. 

No more interesting and illumi- 
nating example of this relationship 
can be found than Newman’s treat- 
ment of the dilemma which arises 
over appealing to the feelings of an 
audience. As to the fundamental 
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principle there is no doubt: it is not 
right to appeal to the feelings; the 
intellect must be convinced. And 
yet men act by feelings. And if it 
is important to make men act 
rightly, why not appeal to their 
emotions? Might not the end jus- 
tify the means? Aristotle stated his 
principle bluntly: “One might as 
well make a carpenter’s rule crook- 
ed before using it as a measure.” 
There you have it, and no mistake 
about it! You simply may not ex- 
cite the feelings. And yet — Aris- 
totle devoted seventeen chapters to 
explaining exactly how the emo- 
tions might be swayed—a consid- 
erable concession! And no speaker 
who has ever been in earnest about 
persuading an audience but has felt 
the temptation to make some simi- 
lar concession, “because,” as Aris- 
totle says, “of the sorry nature of 
an audience.” How well Newman 
understood this problem! Firmly, 
unwaveringly he held to the ethical 
principle that the intellect must be 
convinced and that to excite the 
feelings was unfair play. Yet with 
what wistfulness he faces the facts 
of life: “Deductions have no power 
of persuasion. . .. Persons influence 
us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, 
deeds inflame us. Many a man will 
live and die upon a dogma: no man 
will be a martyr for a conclusion.” 
Newman never ceased pondering 
the apparent antinomy. Yet, when 
one has collected from Newman’s 
forty-one volumes all that he has 
to say on this problem, one has be- 
fore one a charted region of two 
great territories—reason and feeling 
—and best of all a bridge by which 
one may enter the forbidden land 
of emotion. 
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But more interesting than all his 
theory is his practice in the sermons 
preached at St. Mary’s. Never once 
(and there are seven volumes of 
these sermons, 1828-43) does New- 
man make a direct appeal to the 
feelings. For in this matter as in 
all other points of technique in the 
Anglican sermons, he followed 
closely what Aristotle recommended 
as perfection, not what he permit- 
ted as a concession. And this, let 
it be stated once and for all, is the 
explanation for their perfection. A 
good deal of ink has been spilled 
over the amazing contrast between 
the simplicity and beauty of the 
Anglican sermons and the ornate 
rhetoric of his later Catholic ser- 
mons. In these later sermons he 
permitted himself the full freedom 
of all that Aristotle allowed. They 
are full of purple patches calculated 
to stir up the emotions of his listen- 
ers. But not one such patch occurs 
in the Anglican sermons. And yet, 
how he moved his audience! No 
further testimony to their effective- 
ness is needed than the reminis- 
cences of England’s great men al- 
ready recorded in this paper. The 
Anglican sermons stand as a chal- 
lenge to the modern critical temper 
which will not remember that some 
of the classic laws of composition 
have been based upon eternal facts 
of human nature and must succeed 
because they are the very truth. It 
was because Newman savored so 
completely the eternal verity in 
Aristotle’s principles that they be- - 
came so entirely his own in theory 
and practice. And the perfection 
of that practice is to be found in 
the Anglican sermons preached at 
St. Mary’s. 











THE COMINTERN’S PARADE TO MUNICH 


By FARRELL SCHNERING 


OW that the Munich agreement 
is a matter of history there is 
strong indication that Stalin is more 
wrought up over its terms than are 
the Czechs. The dangers of the 
Munich terms are clear enough but 
they have stymied Bolshevik dia- 
lectics in the field of foreign affairs. 
For how long depends upon many 
factors. Another thesis of the 
Communist International has gone 
into bankruptcy and that organiza- 
tion has, perhaps, reached the end 
of another tactical cycle. Comrade 
Browder has gone to Europe to con- 
fer with his Russian bosses. It is 
not unlikely he will return with a 
new “line.” 

Collective security, as expounded 
by Soviet diplomats and the Com- 
munist International, was a devil- 
ish hoax to form an alliance with 
France, England and the United 
States, in an awful war for the de- 
struction of Russia’s totalitarian 
rival, Hitler. A war for collective 
security, or to make the world safe 
for peace, would have aided the 
Russian Machiavellis in precipitat- 
ing Bolshevik revolt in other lands. 

As Soviet interests and foreign 
policies change, so changes the 
tactical line of the Comintern. An 
examination of past Soviet diplo- 
macy and Communist tactics sets 
forth a record of facile trickery and 
clearly establishes the Moscow con- 
trol of the Communist Interna- 
tional. 

Friends and dupes of Bolshevism 
would do well to review that rec- 
Should this be done there can 
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be but one reply to future united 
front appeals. The faces of Dr. 
Harry Ward and the editors of the 
Nation and New Republic must at 
this time be very red, indeed. 

Communists were once the open- 
ly avowed enemies of bourgeois 
(American) democracy. They 
placed its destruction as the first 
task for the proletariat in the 
march to peace, prosperity and 
freedom. Exercising their Bolshe- 
vik infallibility, Stalin and his fol- 
lowers held that so long as Commu- 
nism and Capitalism existed in the 
same world there could be no hope 
for lasting peace. Imperialists 
would very soon wage a criminal 
war of aggression for the destruc- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

Upon the Communist Parties fell 
the task of advancing the cause of 
revolution for the defense of the 
Soviets. Therefore, the workers 
of the world owed allegiance only 
to Russia, the “Socialist Father- 
land.” When this imperialist in- 
vasion occurred, the worker sol- 
diers were to turn their guns upon 
the capitalists in a revolutionary 
seizure of power, to establish the 
World Soviet under the leadership 
of the Communist International 
(and Stalin). 

The writer, at that time a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, well 
remembers that revolutionary 
proposition. Wherever we spoke or 
wrote, we made our purpose in life 
clear to all. We wanted no mis- 
take made about that feature of the 
movement. For workers to hope 
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for a solution to their problems by 
other means played into the hands 
of bourgeois misleaders. 

This was the “down with every- 
thing” period in the development 
of the Communist International. 
Communists had only inflammatory 
abuse for the leadership of all other 
organizations and heads of govern- 
ments. ‘The great evil of that ear- 
lier day was Social-Fascism. With- 
in the Kremlin walls, the Machia- 
vellian minds of Stalin, Kagomo- 
vich, Piatnitsky and Manuilsky 
gave birth to an insidious, “counter 
revolutionary enemy of the toilers,” 
the Social-Fascist. The Bolshevik 
parent could well have frightened 
his child into good behavior with 
the threat of this monster. A So- 
cial-Fascist was one who advocated 
reform other than Bolshevism. He 
would even go so far as to talk of 
Socialism. But all the while, in 
deeds, he was a Fascist. His capa- 
city for treachery was boundless. 
The Social-Fascist was personified 
in men like President Roosevelt, 
the La Follette Progressives and 
Minnesota Farmer-Laborites. An- 
other high heresy of that day was 
“rightist deviation and opportu- 
nism.” A comrade who spoke of 
the possibility of co-operation with 
the “misleaders” or put any hope 
in democratic institutions was a 
bearer of this heresy and was thor- 
oughly trounced for his transgres- 
sions. The Catholic Church was 
denounced as a citadel of reaction; 
the Vatican was accused of an alli- 
ance with Fascism. 

Leaders of the American labor 
movement were vilified and called 
office boys and salesmen for the in- 
dustrialists. The only man more 
thoroughly despised than William 
Green was John L. Lewis, to whose 
coat tails the comrades now des- 


perately cling. During this period 
there was loud advocacy of the 
united front from below. All work- 
ers were asked to unite with the 
C. P. leadership, “for militant strug- 
gle based upon everyday needs.” 
Having done this they would dis- 
cover their united might, cast off 
the “misleadership of Green, Lewis 
and Co.,” to go forward to Soviet 
America. The admitted Communist 
intention was the destruction of the 
A. F. of L. 

Soviet foreign affairs and its posi- 
tion as a world power, account for 
reasons why the Comintern pur- 
sued this clear-cut revolutionary 
line. Russian commissars noted 
that little progress was being made. 
Time was needed for industrial de- 
velopment, to strengthen the Red 
Army, to fasten more firmly the 
totalitarian yoke of proletarian dic- 
tatorship about the already gaunt 
necks of the Russian people. Rus- 
sia somehow had to get into a posi- 
tion to deal with her imperialist 
enemies. Stalin and his partners in 
duplicity figured they could best ad- 
vance to this position by spreading 
the threat of Bolshevik revolt to all 
parts of the world. A restless work- 
ing class hammering upon the 
doors of authority and sworn to 
armed defense of Russia would 
keep other countries busy with in- 
ternal difficulties. This would 
leave the Russian commissars free 
to keep their own people under the 
knout and assure the continuation 
of that. 

Communist activity proceeded ~ 
apace in Germany, where the move- 
ment attained tremendous propor- 
tions. But despite its following, the 
German Party never represented 
the German people. Rather it 
stood for the destruction of all that 
was dear to them. That it reached 
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mass dimensions was in no small 
measure due to the long popularity 
of the German Social-Democracy. 
Despite the failure of the Socialist 
Party, tens of thousands of Ger- 
man workers retained faith in So- 
cialism. Many of these turned to 
the Communist Party as the hope 
for the realization of that program. 
Rule or ruin tactics of Commu- 
nists only served to disrupt the 
powerful German labor movement. 
Where they entered a _ situation, 
violence, destruction and disunity 
soon followed. The German work- 
men had made great sacrifices in 
the building of their labor move- 
ment. Now this was all being torn 
down by Communist wrecking 
crews. Among non-Communists 
there grew a hatred for that Party 
and its tactics. Communist activi- 
ties called forth an equally violent 
reaction, expressed in the rise of 
Adolf Hitler and the Nazi party. 
The Comintern claimed infalli- 
bility when discussing the rise of 
Fascism. Just a few weeks before 
Hitler was made Chancellor, the 
Twelfth Plenum of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national convened in Moscow. At 
this gathering the “Fascist offen- 
sive” was declared an indication of 
“growing proletarian solidarity and 
the revolutionary upsurge of the 
toilers.” In his report to the 
Plenum, Ernst Thaelmann, head of 
the German Party, asserted Ger- 
many was face to face with the 
complete triumph of Bolshevism. 
The Plenum thesis held that 
“capitalist stabilization had ended”; 
that conditions could only grow 
worse and worse. Russian com- 
missars declared the world was en- 
tering “a new round of wars and 
revolutions.” Contradictions of im- 
perialism had grown so sharp there 
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was no longer the slightest possi- 
bility for harmony or strong alli- 
ance between the capitalist powers. 
This was considered particularly 
true of the Fascist countries. How- 
ever, workers were warned loudly 
of the one issue upon which the 
imperialist could and would soon 
unite: for war on the Socialist 
Fatherland. So the “revolutionary 
defense of the Fatherland” was em- 
phasized more strongly than ever 
before. 

From the Moscow gathering was 
sent forth a_ still louder, more 
brazen call for an intensification of 
tactics that were rapidly tighten- 
ing the noose of Nazism about the 
German people. One central theme 
ran through every resolution of the 
Twelfth Plenum. The issue was 
Fascism or Communism; the revo- 
lutionary movement must be car- 
ried forward. 

In Germany, the struggle between 
the Nazis and the Communists was 
fierce and bloody. One of its most 
costly consequences was an acute 
political crisis. The von Papen, 
Bruening and von Schleicher cabi- 
nets fell before their onslaughts. 
Hitler demanded all or nothing. 
The Communists called for a So- 
viet Germany. The streets in Ber- 
lin, Hamburg and other large cit- 
ies, became battlegrounds, where 
workingmen cursed, beat, shot each 
other. In this respect, the inten- 
tion of Moscow had become a ter- 
rible fact. On January 30, 1933, 
the aging President Hindenburg, no 
longer able to cope with the situa- 
tion, called Hitler to form a govern- 
ment, at his own terms. Germany 
was now face to face with one of 
two evils, Fascism or Communism. 

Hitler proffered the promise of 
breaking the yoke of Versailles and 
restoring the Fatherland to its 
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status as a great world power. For 
fifteen years the German people had 
staggered beneath this burden. 
Deep in their hearts was a burning 
desire to undo an injustice. Hitler 
had wisely but falsely played upon 
German feelings. Bolshevism of- 
fered only the prospect of violent 
revolutionary upheaval; the estab- 
lishment of a regime distasteful to 
the powerful feeling of German 
nationalism. 

Of two evils, National Socialism 
was chosen. In addition to destroy- 
ing the democratic rights of the 
people, Hitler crushed the Commu- 
nist Party. He was aided in this 
by the fact that the German people 
had repudiated Bolshevism. A ter- 
rific blow was struck at Russia and 
the Communist International by the 
triumph of the Nazis. With the 
largest section of its foreign propa- 
ganda agencies paralyzed, Moscow 
was face to face with a near 
tragedy. 

The wildest mental gymnastics 
could not conceal the fact that the 
revolutionary battle cry of the Com- 
intern had been clearly answered 
from Germany. The analysis of the 
Twelfth Plenum looked like a farce. 
An enlightened, liberty loving peo- 
ple had stood face to face with Bol- 
shevism. But they went even to 
the extreme of Fascism to escape 
that. 

Meanwhile, at awful cost to the 
Russians, the First Five-Year Plan 
brought an improvement in Soviet 
industrial technique. Agricultural 
production increased, natural re- 
sources were more profitably ex- 
ploited. While Russia starved, the 
Red Army was greatiy strengthened 
as a fighting force, but all the while 
the Kremlin bellowed peace. But 
for Stalin, the great merit of the 
Five-Year Plan was to tighten his 
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dictatorship over 170 million people 
and more completely brutalize it. 

But the Comintern had not en- 
tirely failed to fulfill its mission. 
By this time, 1933-34, Russia had 
established diplomatic relationship 
with this country and reached as- 
sistance pacts with others. To vast 
numbers of people, Stalin’s regime 
had been palmed of as a democracy. 
But the rise of Fascism threatened 
to destroy these gains. 

The power-crazed men of the 
Kremlin moved toward a new revo- 
lutionary offensive to bolster their 
falling stock. During the month of 
December, 1933, eleven months after 
Hitler came to power the Thirteenth 
Plenum of the Communist Inter- 
national was called to order. Stalin’s 
genius was loudly attested. Every 
decision of the Twelfth Plenum 
was verified as more correct than 
at the time made. The Soviet 
Union was described as standing 
alone, “a mighty fortress, shining 
forth like a beacon light, encircled 
by the bristling bayonets of im- 
perialism.” Democracy was more 
loudly denounced and Fascism ex- 
hibited as its poisonous fruit. 

Despite the fact that the German 
Party had been all but crushed, Hit- 
ler’s early overthrow was boldly 
predicted. There was not one scrap 
of evidence supporting Bolshevik 
assertions, but the “revolutionary 
upsurge” was said to be surging 
higher. The conclusion of the Thir- 
teenth Plenum was: Soviet power is 
the order of the day. 

Browder drove the American 
Party into a great campaign. Dur- 
ing the early Spring of 1933 the 
American League Against War and 
Fascism had been formed. That or- 
ganization was more seriously 
brought forward as the means of 
uniting beneath Red leadership all 
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forces opposed to war and Fascism. 
The unity appeal was considerably 
broadened. Although the League 
claimed to be a native movement, 
all members were put on record for 
the defense of the Soviet Union. 

Scores of Nazi “refugees” were 
put on exhibition and toured in be- 
half of Stalin and the Kremlin. 
They blared forth calls for united, 
mass mobilization against Fascism. 
Graphically they described the 
struggle of the German Communists 
against Nazi terror. All the while 
they seemed confident of early tri- 
umph. 

The writer participated in this 
great offensive. During its course, 
I met and talked with visiting big- 
wigs of the German Party. Among 
them were Willi Muenzenburg, one 
time Reichstag deputy and editor 
of a Communist picture magazine; 
Anna Schulz, wife of Paul, another 
deputy and member of the Central 
Committee of the Party; Kurt Ro- 
senfeld, formerly Minister of Jus- 
tice in Prussia. On one occasion 
in New York City, at a meeting of 
the national bureau of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, we discussed 
the German struggle at length. 

Muenzenburg seemed confident 
enough. Maybe that was because 
he had cleared out of Germany in 
time to escape the wrath of Hitler. 
Willi was a wit of sorts. It was he 
who coined the term “Innocents’ 
Club.” “The people we utilize,” 
laughed Willi, “are innocent as ba- 
bies. Therefore, we call their 
groups Innocents’ Clubs.” 

At that time Rosenfeld had never 
been a Communist although he had 
broken with Social-Democracy and 
formed the Socialist Workers’ Par- 
ty. Along with the three men- 
tioned, I also addressed a large 
mass meeting. I sat next to Rosen- 
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feld while Willi was speaking and 
predicting the early overthrow of 
Hitler. Kurt leaned over and whis- 
pered to me, “Ach, I say the same 
thing. But that will not happen. 
Germany did not want Commu- 
nism, that is why Hitler is now in 
power. But we must not say so for 
he is bad and the Soviet Union is 
gravely threatened.” Toward the 
end, Rosenfeld, in desperation, 
came out in favor of unity between 
the Communists, Socialists and his 
own group as the last hope for a 
stand against Hitler. 

To the utter consternation of the 
American Party, the summer of 
1933 brought forth an indication of 
the formation of a nation-wide 
farmer-labor movement. The Com- 
munists were bitterly opposed to 
this and contended that only their 
party could serve labor’s need for 
a political vehicle. The Central 
Committee called all prominent 
functionaries to New York City for 
the Extraordinary National Confer- 
ence. An “Open Letter” was issued 
calling attention to the impending 
danger of farmer-laborism. Such 
a party, said the letter, was being 
formed to lead America to Fascism. 
Therefore, the most important task 
of the Party was to forestall this de- 
velopment. 

And how different from today 
was their attitude toward the New 
Deal and President Roosevelt? The 
N.R.A. was called the precursor of 
American Fascism. Roosevelt’s 
program was described, by the 
Daily Worker, as a program of hun- 
ger, war and Fascism couched in 
honeyed words. 

But the grand revolutionary of- 
fensive was a failure. All Marxist 
analysis notwithstanding, business 
experienced an upturn. Section 7A 
encouraged an expansion of union- 














ism. The Party desperately sought 
entrance to the labor movement, 
but the workingmen most uncere- 
moniously tossed Browder’s agents 
out. The united front from below 
became a united rebuff from below. 
Excepting from a few old dowagers 
with an adventurous flair for Bol- 
shevism, plus a handful of Prot- 
estant ministers who had run out 
of sermon material, the repudia- 
tion of Bolshevism was alarmingly 
emphatic and general. 

Moscow’s meddling in the affairs 
of her neighbors was fast becoming 
a boomerang. Marxist predictions 
were being exploded. The old hat 
was badly battered and pegs upon 
which to hang it were becoming 
fewer. There was danger of the 
mummified Lenin turning over in 
his coffin. Something had to be 
done. However, admission of fail- 
ure was a bit too much for the Com- 
intern to concede. So Comrade 
Stalin put on the first of a new set 
of records which played, softly, 
variations on the old revolutionary 
theme. 

Russia began to move toward a 
new game in the arena of diplo- 
macy. There was talk of common 
interest between the Soviets and 
the democracies. Russia came into 
the League of Nations. Litvinov 
became the self-appointed reorgan- 
izer of that body. Germany and 
Italy had withdrawn. The crafty 
foreign commissar and his still 
more crafty overlords saw a chance 
to use the League as a means to 
military alliance with other coun- 
tries, in a war for the destruction 
of Russia’s most bitter enemies and 
for the triumph of Bolshevism. 
That all these years they had called 
the League the “thieves’ kitchen” 
didn’t seem to matter. Those dia- 
lectics would explain that. 
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Trial balloons were sent up from 
the Kremlin. At the Seventh All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, Stalin 
devoted most of his remarks to an 
analysis of “modern bourgeois theo- 
ries of war.” He left you with the 
impression that it might not be a 
bad idea for the democracies, Rus- 
sia included, to unite in a good, 
progressive war against the Fascist 
countries, particularly Germany. 
Russian commissars were long, 
loud and windy in their description 
of Soviet democracy and Stalin’s 
stout democratic heart. These 
were the first sales talks for col- 
lective security 4 la Kremlin. 

Browder jumped upon the band- 
wagon of democracy, restudied 
American history, discovered the 
Founding Fathers and arrived at a 
new interpretation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It became 
the great document of human lib- 
eration, the American edition of the 
Communist Manifesto. 

A meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee was called on January 15, 
1935. There, Browder advocated 
the formation of a farmer-labor 
party for a short cut to peace, pros- 
perity and freedom. He passed a 
sentence of death upon the Social- 
Fascist. Well... there had never 
been such an animal in the first 
place. He even discovered that 
Roosevelt was not a Fascist. After 
all, the New Deal was good and 
progressive. To the people he once 
damned and slandered, the Kansas 
liberty lover said, in effect, “We’re 
not a bad bunch of boys. Why, we > 
didn’t mean a word of it when we 
called you those bad names last 
week.” 

Litvinov negotiated the Franco- 
Soviet Pact February 2, 1935. This 
made Russia and France allies in 
case either was invaded by a Euro- 
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pean power. He had cleverly taken 
advantage of France’s position in 
relationship to Germany. To most 
people the prospect of Red Army 
soldiers fighting with Frenchmen 
for the preservation of capitalist 
France did not make Bolshevik 
sense. Surely the Marxian dialectic 
had gone hopelessly adrift. 

Stalin’s long arm reached out 
and clapped a hand over the loud, 
revolutionary mouth of Thorez, 
leader of the French Party. “Take 
it a bit easy, tovarich,” he coun- 
seled. “Tell them times have 
changed. Tell them anything. You 
see, a good war is now possible, be- 
cause the one we have in mind is 
for the welfare of the Socialist Fa- 
therland. And don’t forget! War 
is a means to the Bolshevik revo- 
lution and our World Soviet.” 

The Franco-Soviet Pact brought 
to an end another cycle in the 
parade of the Comintern. Out and 
out revolutionary tactics had out- 
lived their usefulness to Russia and 
the power-crazed Stalin. New means 
to the same old end had to be adopt- 
ed. To bring all this about, the 
Seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International took place 
at Moscow in August, 1935. 

Every speech, decision and reso- 
lution of the World Congress was 
in itself a masterpiece of Bolshevik 
duplicity. Perusal of the proceed- 
ings make clear that the designs of 
Moscow required a propaganda ma- 
chine falsely dedicated to the tradi- 
tions and institutions of the demo- 
cratic with which Russia was in 
seeming alliance for her own ag- 
grandizement. Intentions of violent 
upheaval had to be shrouded in 
peaceful sounding pronouncements. 

Between the lines of George Dimi- 
troff’s report to the Congress runs 
an admission of the failure of the 
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German Party and the world revo- 
lution. But Dimitroff, titan of de- 
ception that he has ever been, rose 
to the demands of the occasion and 
set forth the doctrine of the Peo- 
ple’s Front. 

Browder got off the boat from 
Moscow with an American flag 
clutched tightly in his right hand. 
His underlings began a frantic cam- 
paign of coat tail grabbing during 
which the Stars and Stripes dis- 
placed the Hammer and Sickle as 
their emblem. The “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” rather than the “Inter- 
nationale” became their theme 
song. The fire-eating Bolshevik of 
old passed out of the picture. In 
his place there appeared an out- 
wardly mild-mannered gentleman 
championing democracy. This new, 
old fellow went in for baby kiss- 
ing in public, benevolent persiflage 
at after dinner speeches in which 
he swore Communism was twen- 
tieth-century Americanism. His 
first Communist lesson had been 
“religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple” but he had wound up by of- 
fering an outstretched hand to 
Catholics. And the purpose of this 
revolutionary side show was to 
form the American People’s Front. 

The doctrine of the People’s 
Front is surely the Bolshevik con- 
tribution to the extension of blood- 
shed, violence and atheism. By 
this means, Moscow brought France 
to the brink of economic ruin, erect- 
ed barricades in the streets and all 
but undermined her position as a 
world power. Only the French peo- 
ple know the cost of Bolshevik 
trickery and Kremlin diplomacy. 
Current developments in France are 
testimony of the lesson they have 
learned. Thanks to this maneuver, 
the Spanish people have been set 
at one another’s throat. Internal 
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disorder in France; the horrible 
civil war in Spain bear unmistak- 
ably a Red trade-mark: Made in 
Moscow, Product of the Comintern. 

The People’s Front was carefully 
calculated as a means by which 
Moscow would acquire a voice in 
the legislative halls of her rivals 
and in shaping their foreign poli- 
cies. It was Stalinist duplicity at 
the stage of its highest develop- 
ment thus far. The aim was to 
embroil other nations in a war for 
the preservation and extension of 
a criminal regime. Collective secu- 
rity was the false promise in the 
form of a slogan for duping the in- 
nocent who would later sacrifice 
their lives. 

But the parade of the Comintern 
has momentarily met with a great 
obstacle. The Russian bear snarls 
at the failure of his scheme. His 
propagandists howl loudly at 
“Chamberlain’s duplicity and Dala- 
dier’s treachery.” That is not sur- 
prising, for the peace made at Mu- 
nich gives them much to explain. 

What Russia and the Commu- 
nists will try next is, as yet, a mat- 
ter of conjecture. There may be 
a return to the old revolutionary 
figure, dressed in clothing to fit the 
occasion. It would seem that Stal- 
in, last summer, was allowing for 
this contingency in the event of the 
failure of the People’s Front and 
collective security fables. For at 
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that time, he sent out a reminder 
that sooner or later Russia and her 
capitalist enemies would clash. In 
that case, workers must remember 
that their duty was armed defense 
of the Soviets. The outcome of the 
situation in the Far East, where 
certain aspects of the Communist 
position is most mystifying, may 
delay but be a decisive factor in 
the shaping of the new line. On 
the other hand there is a remote 
possibility of a still stranger orien- 
tation toward Germany. 


It must now surely be most evi- 
dent to Catholics that the preserva- 
tion of world peace, the continu- 
ation of democracy and the preser- 
vation of Christianity calls for im- 
mediate participation and exten- 
sion of Catholic Action in every 
field. Their greatest contribution 
to peace can be made through a 
clearer understanding of Papal pro- 
nouncements on this question. This 
must be spread to the world not 
only as a teaching but as a prac- 
tice. Inseparably bound up with 
the drive for peace and for eco- 
nomic betterment is the struggle 
against skepticism. Communism 
and Catholicism are the two great 
schools of thought in the world to- 
day. They stand more nearly face 
to face in a conflict during which 
there can never be a compromise 
for Catholics. 














SAINT THOMAS MORE 


Some New Aspects 


By JOSEPH 


O much was written about St. 

Thomas More at the time of his 
canonization and so much has been 
written since that it may seem pre- 
sumptuous, especially of a for- 
eigner, to try and discover fresh 
aspects in the theme. To say noth- 
ing of a host of other valuable bi- 
ographies are not Father Bridgett’s 
excellent Blessed Thomas More, and 
that recent masterpiece, Professor 
Chambers’ Thomas More, all but 
exhaustive? And then have we not 
read excellent articles in the re- 
views on the mind of St. Thomas 
More, St. Thomas More as citizen, 
and the rest? Only two of the seven 
volumes contemplated in Professor 
Reed and Mr. Campbell’s great edi- 
tion of the English works have been 
completed, it is true, and Miss 
Rogers’ edition of the Latin letters, 
for which More lovers have longed 
for so many years, may not see the 
light for some time yet to come. 
But otherwise the More library 
seems pretty full, and it appears at 
first sight that those who cherish 
the great Chancellor’s memory, if 
not satisfied with the considerable 
literature in existence on the sub- 
ject, have only the choice between 
two plans: either to repeat in their 
own words, maybe with the charm 
of a new style, what has already 
been said by others—or, a less 
cheering prospect, to wait patient- 
ly for the day when the learned 
editors of the saint’s works have 
been able to make more progress 
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with their arduous task. At the 
risk of being taxed with undue pre- 
tentiousness, the present writer 
wishes to state that there is in ‘his 
opinion a third alternative open to 
them and begs to point out a few of 
the many possibilities which he 
considers the subject still offers. 


Have all the problems concerning 
St. Thomas’s life and works been 
examined in a satisfactory manner? 
With all due respect to the eminent 
authorities of the past and of the 
present it may be safely answered 
that they have not. In some cases 
no doubt an examination is simply 
impossible. Nobody will ever have 
anything to tell us about St. 
Thomas’s lectures on St. Augus- 
tine’s De Civitate Dei for the obvi- 
ous reason that the lectures have 
completely disappeared. But then, 
accepting the latter fact with the 
Rev. Sir John R. O’Connell once for 
all as one of the tragedies of litera- 
ture, one may well ask: are other 
omissions in the works of our au- 
thorities as easy to account for? It 
is certainly a matter for surprise, 
for instance, that the writings occa- 
sioned by the great English con- 
troversy, which have certainly not 
disappeared, are all but ignored by 
some at least of the best biographies 
published in the course of recent 
years. Are we to suppose that those 
writings, the endless Confutation 
in particular, have been considered 
to be too much the result of hasty 
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composition to do much credit to 
More as a writer? It would hardly 
be justifiable to maintain that the 
more pages they fill in the folio of 
1557 the less space they deserve to 
occupy in a modern book; we had 
rather, think that recent authors 
have refrained from touching the 
delicate points of Catholic doctrine 
involved,—certainly a praiseworthy 
scruple. Be that as it may, and 
strange as it may seem, we still 
want a full study of More’s position 
on religious matters. People have 
heard of this passage or that in the 
Dialogue concerning heresies, the 
discussion on miracles, or the de- 
fense of the traditional words 
charity, church, ete., against Tyn- 
dale’s substitutes love, congrega- 
tion, and the rest, but is that all 
that More had to oppose to the re- 
formers? and can even Mr. W. E. 
Campbell’s admirable essay on The 
spirit and doctrine of the Dialogue, 
limited as it is to the first Dialogue, 
give us full satisfaction on the sub- 
ject? Then, from another point of 
view can we _ reconstruct St. 
Thomas’s library from his quota- 
tions of the Bible and the Fathers? 
Can we say how far he was conver- 
sant with the real thoughts of the 
latter, or how far his knowledge of 
Greek and of Erasmus’s New Testa- 
ment proved a help to him in the 
course of his controversy? It is 
certainly desirable that a detailed 
discussion of the matters which the 
great Chancellor had so much at 
heart should be made available to 
his devoted followers. 

It is not only, however, the want 
of special discussions that we hint- 
ed at when we referred to the possi- 
bilities that are still in store. Per- 
haps Professor Chambers is respon- 
sible for the dream we are now to 
submit to the reader of a biography 
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conceived on a larger plan than 
even his great achievement of 1935. 
He calls the life of More a drama. 
With unfailing art he conducts his 
plot through the classical five acts 
and inside the acts through a num- 
ber of scenes from which the 
thought of the great central figure 
is never absent. We are made to 
witness his hopeful beginnings, his 
diligent and pious youth, his bril- 
liant maturity, the inevitable and 
glorious struggle of his later years, 
his acceptance of the great risk and 
the final catastrophe—and after 
each act, admiring at the same time 
the self-consistency of the hero and 
the skill of the dramatist we think 
within ourselves: And so he plays 
his part. And yet it seems at times 
that the whole picture might be 
made fuller still. The lines of the 
drama are simple and it makes a 
fine work of art, but owing to the 
sheer human perversity that will 
always insist upon claiming to have 
what it has not, we feel as if we 
missed more light upon the stage 
or richer scenery in the _ back- 
ground. Thus when Professor 
Chambers introduces us to the Lon- 
don of More’s time we cannot help 
longing for more minute descrip- 
tions which might help us com- 
pletely to visualize the lecture-hall 
at Lincoln’s Inn, or the great house 
at Chelsea, or the old burned cham- 
ber that looked into the garden at 
Lambeth. The same applies to the 
noble Flemish cities of which he 
tells us that their influence can be - 
traced everywhere in Utopia but 
which we are left to conjure up be- 
fore our eyes ourselves,—a far less 
safe process, no doubt, to make us 
realize their beauty. And the same 
applies again to the Europe of the 
early sixteenth century in general, 
in which the publication of Utopia 
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is said to have marked an epoch, 
but of the condition of which many 
readers have, alas, but an imper- 
fect. image in their minds. 


Not only would it be possible to 
provide the life of St. Thomas with 
an enlarged frame that would per- 
haps set into better relief the facts 
so admirably presented in Profes- 
sor Chambers’ pages, but it may be 
wondered whether the secondary 
dramatis personae might not be 
given longer parts—whether even 
they might not be made more nu- 
merous. We are not, alas, as in- 
different to the attractions of the 
court of Henry VIII. as St. Thomas 
was, and the very fact that he felt 
above it arouses in us a wish to 
catch a glimpse of its splendors— 
or of its intrigues. Our excuse is 
not that we want to enjoy again 
what we may have enjoyed once, in 
the gorgeous descriptions of Ed- 
ward Hall or in the more deeply 
suggestive pageants of the last 
Shakespearean drama, it is rather 
that nothing could make a more de- 
sirable set-off to St. Thomas’s worth 
and character than a glance at the 
varying positions taken by his con- 
temporaries. How welcome then 
would be full-length portraits of 
some of the more prominent repre- 
sentatives of the age! 

There is Hugh Latimer, for in- 
stance, of whom we know compara- 
tively little before 1530, when we 
see him sitting, with More and 
Gardiner among others, on the 
Council appointed to issue a decla- 
ration against Luther’s doctrines, 
and whose change of front we wit- 
ness in the following year under 
the influence of Thomas Bilney (be- 
fore the hour of the latter’s final 
reconciliation to the Church). 
There is Stephen Gardiner, so dif- 
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ferent from More in his attitude to- 
wards power from the beginning of 
the great crisis, so distinctly against 
his views throughout the discussion 
of the divorce matter, who, never- 
theless, was so near him in thought 
and action in 1533, before he parted 
company with him—at least for a 
length of time—at the hour of the 
taking of the oath. There is Nico- 
las Wilson, at one time the King’s 
confessor, whom More saw “sent 
straight unto the Tower” in 1534, 
for refusing to take the oath,—and 
who was later to take it after all. 
How many shades of assent to the 
schism, or to heresy, would not a 
review of such contemporaries of- 
fer? And what light would not 
their changes of mind throw, by op- 
position, on the mind of the Chan- 
cellor? “I was myself sometime 
not of the mind that the primacy 
of that see should be begun by the 
institution of God...” We know 
he changed his mind too, and also 
that nothing could be further from 
his thought than to say that other 
persons’ intentions are to be con- 
demned because the conclusions to 
which they came were different 
from his own. But, however others 
may be judged, we feel that he 
would not lose by a comparison 
with them. 

One contemporary seems particu- 
larly fit to be compared—or op- 
posed—to St. Thomas by the nu- 
merous points of resemblance, and 
also the numerous points of differ- 
ence, there are between the two 
worthies. That contemporary is 
Sir Thomas Elyot. The author of 
the only life we know of him, Sir 
Henry Croft, tells us that writing 
in 1883, he could not avail himself 
of the publication of the Letters and 
Papers, particularly for the years 
later than 1530, and even now the 
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facts concerning him that have 
been published do not give us a de- 
tailed account of all parts of his 
life. And still we know enough to 
venture upon a parallel. Born at 
the end of the fifteenth century, 
familia non celebri sed honesta, he 
imbibed at an early date a taste for 
the Renaissance movement, taking 
an interest, among other things, in 
some at least of the works of Eras- 
mus. He played a part in public 
affairs, becoming Clerk of the Coun- 
cil in 1523, in which post we are 
told he had to settle the fees to be 
paid by poor suitors and could take 
“credit to himself for doing this 
in a way which was no doubt more 
satisfactory to the suitors than to 
his own subordinates.” 

A few years later, being an am- 
bassador, he was to prove in his 
way an adversary to William Tyn- 
dale, then a refugee in the Nether- 
lands, where he was commissioned 
to prepare his arrest. He received 
a first reward for his services in 
1530, when he was knighted. His 
literary activity was great: the Boke 
named the Governour, his great 
treatise on education published in 
1531, was in a short time to eclipse 
by its popularity Utopia itself, and 
other works were to follow, some 
of which were dialogues, while one 
was a translation of St. Cyprian’s 
sermon on the mortality of man, ac- 
companied by one of Pico della Mi- 
randola’s rules of a Christian life; 
another treatise again, The Doc- 
trinal of Princes, naturally recalls 
to one’s mind the subject of Utopia. 
At the time of the first divorce 
trouble Elyot sided with Queen 
Catherine, and, when matters came 
to the worst with St. Thomas, we 
read he was with him at heart. 
There had long been, as a matter of 
fact, actual friendship between the 
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Chancellor and Elyot who, as well 
as his wife, had been a member of 
the More school. And there is a 
last point of resemblance between 
them, which is that both suffered 
from the stone in their later years. 
What fine elements for the parallel 
do not all these points of contact 
suggest! And still, if we come to a 
closer inspection of the matter, 
what contrasts, more marked than 
the points of contact, does not the 
life of Elyot offer with the life of 
More? The training of the former 
was apparently more medical than 
purely literary; when he _ ap- 
proached the problem of education 
his point of view was very different 
from that of the author of the let- 
ter to Gunnel, and his Doctrinal of 
Princes is not an original work, but 
a translation from Isocrates. 

As for his part in public affairs, 
if he sided with Catherine he never- 
theless served Ann, he was particu- 
larly anxious to remain on the side 
of the King, he followed More 
usque ad aras, he undertook to visit 
some monasteries in the name of 
Cromwell and besought the Vicar- 
General to lay apart the remem- 
brance of his amity with him. The 
end of it all was that while the 
Chancellor had his head cut off and 
left his family in greatly reduced 
circumstances, Sir Thomas Elyot, 
apparently after undergoing the 
King’s displeasure at one time, 
seems to have died a comfortable 
death in his bed, not without hav- 
ing received a grant of land in - 
Cambridgeshire,—and left no di- 
rect descendants at all. 

That is but a rough sketch of the 
divergences that might be pointed 
out between those two contempo- 
raries,—a rough sketch indeed, 
were it only for the reason we have 
given above. Perhaps it would not 
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be difficult, without leaving More’s 
immediate contemporaries, to find 
also, along with some points of re- 
semblance, many points of differ- 
ence between him and Wyatt the 
poet, and thus finally to compose a 
triptych the three portraits of 
which would be supplied by tres 
Thomae. Enough has been said 
here at all events, to suggest how 
St. Thomas More, great as he is 
known to have been, would perhaps 
appear even greater if brought into 
full comparison with those who 
were tried by the same fire as he 
was and, whatever their merits may 
otherwise have been, proved to be 
less pure from human alloy. 

An objection here occurs to one’s 
mind at the thought of develop- 
ments that would swell the biogra- 
phy of St. Thomas to unwieldly 
proportions. Need one describe the 
trees of the forest to teach the look- 
ers-on how to appreciate the giant 
oak in the center? and then would 
it not be next to impossible to pre- 
serve the unity of the picture if it 
were made to include so many addi- 
tional elements? Should the task 
be made so complicated as to weigh 
down human shoulders, and is not 
quality—the quality of Professor 
Chambers’ harmonious whole—to 
be preferred to bulk? Besides, 
would it not be the height of injus- 
tice even to seem to insinuate that 
the developments of St. Thomas’s 
biographers are limited to their 
hero and that they pay no attention 
to those around him? The page 
which Professor Chambers weaves 
in about the horrible tortures of the 
Carthusian martyrs, with the touch- 
ing history of the self-devotion of 
Margaret Clement and of her saint- 
ly death, is only one among a hun- 
dred that could convince one of the 
contrary, and it would not be diffi- 
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cult either to quote the effects of an 
equally wide-seeing inspiration in 
the works of his predecessors. 
And yet would it not be tempt- 
ing for some enthusiastic young 
man to devote, like Professor 
Chambers, twenty or thirty years 
of his life to the preparation of a 
work which, while embodying as 
much matter as the latter’s splen- 
did production, and if possible 
more, would present it in the frame- 
work of a fuller historical setting? 
That an exceptionally high level 
has been reached should not deter 
him. Was Professor Masson dis- 
suaded from writing his monu- 
mental Life of Milton by the fact 
that many lives of Milton had been 
written before him, some of which 
were rightly deemed to be excel- 
lent? Is the present writer too am- 
bitious then, or is he dreaming the 
dream of a bygone age, when he 
claims for St. Thomas a study of 
his life as broad and comprehen- 
sive as that biography of the great 
poet, coupled as it is “in some sort 
(with) a continuous History of his 
Time”? After all such a monument 
did exist once in the pages of Ras- 
tell; why should those who will live 
some forty years hence despair to 
see it—mutatis mutandis—more or 
less reconstituted? The fact that 
the mass of available documents 
referring to the reign of Henry 
VIII. seems to have been published 
in full by this time should certainly 
not stand in the way of the enthusi- 
astic young man. Were not the let- 
ters to Cranevelt discovered only 
in the course of the present cen- 
tury? and is not the collection of 
Letters and Papers itself still open 
to improvement? Of course the 
difficulty would remain for our fu- 
ture biographer of reconciling the 
requirements of growing complex- 
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ity with those of the essential 
unity. But then were not the minds 
of the readers of this article trained 
in the works of Shakespeare? 


Even if the comprehensive life 
of St. Thomas we have just advo- 
cated were in existence, we suspect 
that it would hardly do sufficient 
justice to its great object. Like 
Bill Roper, Junior, when shown the 
cherries by his grandfather we cry 
for More! More! We all want more, 
because we feel that that unique 
biography itself could not answer 
all the questions it would naturally 
suggest. What about the saint’s 
after-life in the world, the light in 
which he may have been seen by 
succeeding generations, and the in- 
fluence he may still exert on the 
present and the future? Though it 
is not difficult to read illuminative 
pages on that aspect of the problem, 
More’s friends have so far been 
kind enough to touch only part of 
it, and something remains to say 
to others. 

Madame Marie Delcourt: in a 
noteworthy article published by 
Humanisme et renaissance in 1936, 
deals with the subject at some 
length. We are to beware, she 
points out, of the Catholic source, 
represented by the Ropers, the 
Rastells, Harpsfield and Staple- 
ton, which simply ignored the rec- 
ollections preserved by the Eras- 
mus group and the Basel editors. 
The Louvain editors of 1565, she 
adds, are particularly to be blamed 
for omitting from their so-called 
Opera omnia the letters written be- 
tween 1510 and 1520, the passage 
of Utopia in which the monks’ 
laziness is criticized, and the letter 
to Erasmus of 1532. It is time 


1 Madame Delcourt and the present writer 
are merely namesakes. 
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those important contributions of 
More’s pen to the thought of the 
sixteenth century should be made 
as accessible as the others—that his 
Latin works in general should be- 
come the object of as much study 
as the English ones. 

Mme. Delcourt’s complaints call 
for more than one remark. Though 
the complete modern edition of St. 
Thomas’s letters is still in prepara- 
tion—a fact we all deplore—we can 
to a certain extent put up with the 
delay, thanks to the analyses and 
extracts published by Father Brid- 
gett in 1891 and those (sometimes 
the same) published by Mme. Del- 
court herself in 1936. It may also 
be remembered that the Frankfort 
edition of 1689, not complete it is 
true, but based on the Louvain edi- 
tion and the Basel one, contains 
much of what Mme. Delcourt 
misses in the previous publication. 
But all this does not touch the root 
of the matter. From a general point 
of view it is neither the first tradi- 
tion nor the second that one is led 
to consider first when examining 
the story of St. Thomas’s reputa- 
tion. It is but natural that a schol- 
ar like Mme. Delcourt should take 
a particular interest in the friend- 
ship between More and Erasmus 
and the Renaissance movement. It 
is equally natural that the sixteenth 
century Catholics should have ne- 
glected those works of the martyr 
which did not remind them of his 
championship of the faith—which 
works, by the way, contain not one - 
tittle that is against the faith. But 
it is neither the love of the Renais- 
sance nor the attachment of the 
English Catholics to their martyr 
that has most influenced people’s 
views on St. Thomas in the course 
of the last four centuries. What 
has prevailed is that ill-defined cur- 
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rent of thought that goes under the 
name of public opinion and which, 
no doubt skillfully prepared and 
used by those in power, established 
in the sixteenth century a third 
tradition, far more general and far 
more tenacious than the other two. 
What that tradition is everybody 
knows. From the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth, 
if not to the twentieth,—except no 
doubt in the reign of Mary and pos- 
sibly that of James II., it has been 
the commonly accepted view that St. 
Thomas,—a man of great learning 
and undeniable virtue,—was also a 
cruel persecutor of the bishop of 
Rome’s enemies, whose one redeem- 
ing feature, if it can be called such, 
was his remarkably facetious dis- 
position. The last characteristic 
has been insisted on by generation 
after generation, the remark which, 
according to Hall, the martyr made 
about his beard on the scaffold, en- 
joying special renown. Only the 
other day a young lady, happening 
to be in the present writer’s study 
and to look at a reproduction of 
Holbein’s famous sketch on the 
wall, could not be made to believe 
that it represented St. Thomas. 
“Surely,” she said, “he would have 
a beard.” 

To whoever looks at things close- 
ly it is interesting to see how the 
early appreciations of successive 
authorities, while they all admit St. 
Thomas to be an _ exceptionally 
clever man, vary in detail, insisting 
now on this point and now on that, 
now introducing aspects and con- 
siderations of their own, and some- 
times even leaving out one of the 
elements of the usual combination. 
An exceptional position is taken by 
Lord Herbert in the seventeenth 
century. Writing in a somewhat 
ambiguous tone, and certainly with 
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no complete sympathy for the de- 
fendant, Milord nevertheless con- 
descends to touch the feelings of 
his readers here and there, and 
omits from his pages any reference 
to the all-important cruelty charge. 
Bilious Bale on the contrary, the 
first in date in our precious list 
(1548), makes no reference to the 
facetiousness and is content with 
the mention of the Chancellor’s 
cruelty, resting upon cupidity, with 
which that “servant of the Pontiffs 
and Pharisees used to rage against 
the deniers of devilish impostures,” 
who knew better. Edward Hall, 
More’s contemporary as was Bale, 
distinctly charges him with perse- 
cuting “suche as detested the su- 
premacy of the byshop of Rome,” 
but after barely making the state- 
ment he passes on at once to the 
Chancellor’s mockeries and jokes 
in which he indulges at some 
length, not without seeming to 
lament that so great a wit should 
have been “mingled with tauntyng 
and mocking.” John Foxe, at the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, 
beats all the others at the game of 
loading More with circumstantial 
abuse, being particularly severe on 
the Chancellor in connection with 
Richard Hun, Thomas Bilney, and 
also—in the first edition at least— 
James Bainham. As to the hateful 
persecutor’s facetiousness he deals 
with it in the words of Hall, whose 
execution scene he quotes vir- 
tually from beginning to end. Gil- 
bert Burnet, about a hundred years 
later (1681), repeats in his turn the 
charge of cruelty and mentions 
three victims of it, but his chief 
concern seems to be with some 
books, particularly St. Thomas’s 
Supplication of the Beggars and 
Answer to the poisoned book; he 
strikes, on the other hand, a new 
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note, by his somewhat severe 
implications about the Abbot of 
Westminster, and even about Crom- 
well. 

The next great authority, Hume 
in the eighteenth century, faith- 
fully follows in the steps of his 
predecessors, quoting in one place 
the severe treatment which the 
Chancellor is reported to have in- 
flicted upon James Bainham and in 
another the jokes spoken on the 
scaffold—but both accusations and 
jokes occupy but a small place in 
his narrative and far more im- 
portance is given to the condemna- 
tion of Henry and above all to the 
praise of his victim. Couched as 
it is in that sententious, pre-jour- 
nalese style which contrasts so 
markedly with Burnet’s more fa- 
miliar diction, Hume’s account is 
arresting by the growing independ- 
ence of judgment it evinces. When 
Professor Chambers writes that by 
the early nineteenth century the 
Evangelical and Protestant outlook 
was so victorious that it could af- 
ford to be generous, we are tempted 
to regret that he does not ascribe 
part of its generosity to the influ- 
ence of Hume. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the early nineteenth century inher- 
ited about More ideas that were 
essentially those which had nour- 
ished the minds of previous ages: 
a man of great learning, a perse- 
cutor of heretics—it should often 
be added a traitor to the views he 
had upheld in his Utopia—and a 
great jester. The exact attitude of 
the historians of the age at its vari- 
ous stages need not detain us here, 
the less so as Professor Chambers 
has had much to tell about the 
school of Kingsley and Froude, 
Freeman and John Richard Green 
under which he learned history in 
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his younger years, and with which 
he has obviously parted company. 
Suffice it to say that with a few 
notable exceptions, of which Gaird- 
ner is the chief one, there was no 
satisfactory utilization of the 
sources which the progress of the 
times made accessible to those 
anxious to know things in detail, 
with the result that people’s knowl- 
edge of More generally remained 
one-sided and imperfect until a 
time within the memory of men liv- 
ing at the present day. 


Now the question naturally arises: 
Is there not much that is instruc- 
tive, and worth republishing, in 
the writings considered, to say 
nothing of those of minor lights? 
That, however, is not all. What we 
have referred to generally falls un- 
der what we have called the third 
tradition. But, the second being 
reserved to scholars, is the first 
known perfectly by this time? We 
know that the earliest book ever 
written about More was an Italian 
work called Jl Moro which was a 
fantastic description of the conver- 
sations held in St. Thomas’s house. 
Is the latter fact a sufficient reason 
why Il Moro should not be reprint- 
ed—and translated? and should 
not the secondary lives published 
in the seventeenth century be re- 
printed, too? And then, beyond the 
three traditions, we understand 
there is another which might be 
called tradition pure and simple, 
under which are to be ranked, - 
among other evidences, the partly 
Shakespearean drama of 1590, the 
saying of Swift about the person 
“of the greatest virtue this kingdom 
ever produced” and the well-known 
passage in Addison’s Spectator 
from, “He died upon a Point of Re- 
ligion and is respected as a martyr 
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by that Side for which he suffer’d,” 
to “. . . the Sanctity of his Life 
and Manners.” That tradition, per- 
haps the most popular at bottom, 
pays no attention to the distinction 
between the man of the Renais- 
sance and the Catholic; moreover, 
it does not profess to take sides be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, 
and it ignores the absurd charge of 
cruelty; it simply presents More as 
a unique model of virtue to be ad- 
mired and loved by all. Unless we 
are much mistaken it would not be 
difficult to bring together, from all 
points of the compass, a meeting 
made up of the supporters of that 
tradition, united in their admira- 
tion and veneration of Thomas 
More. 

Even supposing the More litera- 
ture had received some or all of 
the additions we have suggested in 
the foregoing pages we think many 
points would remain that would 
arouse the curiosity and diligence 
of students. We meet them at 
almost every step and the vol- 
umes published by MM. Reed and 
Campbell, for example, call at the 
first blush for a full discussion of 
More’s poems from the point of 
view of technique, a comparison be- 
tween More and his immediate 
predecessors and successors in the 
field of history, a detailed apprecia- 
tion of his qualities as a dialogue- 
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writer. These are but a few ex- 
amples connected with the first 
English works, and the subjects for 
investigation would be numerous, 
too, if searchers chose to apply 
themselves to such later works as 
the Treatise on the Passion, for in- 
stance. There is the bibliography 
of Utopia, with an exact history of 
its popularity and the bibliography 
in general. Then there is the ico- 
nography from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. We say 
nothing of the complete genealogy 
and history of the family, which 
had better be left to the family it- 
self. 

Should the matter be pressed fur- 
ther and the creation of a new peri- 
odical be recommended, of the na- 
ture of the Shakespeare Year-Books 
or the Etudes Rabelaisiennes? The 
Revue Thomiste would certainly be 
more in point. But, in the opinion of 
the present writer at least, no new 
periodical is necessary and the re- 
views in existence are numerous 
enough to give harbor to the most 
varied contributions. ‘His essential 
conclusion only is that the More lit- 
erature should not cease to grow 
and develop, for nothing short of 
the elements of a Cyclopaedia 
Moriana could, if his judgment be 
right, ever be worthy of the great 
theme with which he has here tried 
to deal. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E tend to think of the kingdom 
of God as a circumscribed 
territory to be defended against out- 
siders. But if we allow ourselves 
to think in that way, we are falling 
into a fundamental misconception 
of the very character of the Church. 
“Go ye and teach all nations.” The 
Church’s missionary activity is not 
a sideline, an accidental, like the 
colonial policy of a state. It is not 
something the Church does; it is 
the Church’s life. In other words, 
we can never, if we are to be true 
to the Church’s mission, think of 
her enemies as people to be liqui- 
dated, wiped out, that the Church 
may stand secure; we have to think 
of them as people to be won over 
that the Church may attain the full- 
ness of the stature of Christ. 


—GeERALD VANN, in The Commonweal, De- 
cember 9th. 


There is widespread misconcep- 
tion as to what tolerance really is. 
It has been confused with inertia, 
with indifference, with indolence, 
and even with negligence. In re- 
ality it is none of these negative 
things, but a positive manifestation 
of the virtue of charity; it is the 
active deliberate sufferance, within 
legitimate limits, of views and sen- 
timents not held by oneself, and 
the acceptance in common friend- 
ship of those who hold them. 
Tolerance does not imply the waiv- 
ing aside or watering down of one’s 
own principles, but it does call for 
moral determination to leave un- 
molested those who do not sub- 
scribe to them. . . . In reply to a 





question from the French hierarchy 
as to what should be their attitude 
to the small minority of Jews in 
France seven hundred years ago 
Pope Gregory IX. replied: “Chris- 
tians must show towards Jews the 
same goodwill which we desire to 
be shown to Christians in pagan 
lands.” Here surely is safe, sane, 
sound guidance in the matter of 


toleration. 
—ARCHBISHOP Downey, of Liverpool, quoted 
in The Tablet (London), November 26th. 


The philosopher is led to broach 
questions (most often thankless) 
of a practical kind by the sense of 
his responsibility towards souls, a 
sense which wins him no man’s 
gratitude and of which even he 
realizes the absurdity—for what, 
forsooth, is this pretended respon- 
sibility, seeing that no one listens? 
In the long run his talk is for the 


angels. 
—Jacques MARITAIN, quoted in The Catholic 
Worker, December. 


If there were ever a time in his- 
tory when we should read again 
our guarantees [of freedom] and 
think of what they mean, surely it 
is now. ... America has been built 
not by free land, but by free men. 
That large sense of freedom which 
we have accepted as naturally as. 
the air we breathe has come from 
the wise foresight of the ordinary 
Americans of 150 years ago who 
insisted that there should be no na- 
tion or Constitution at all unless 
guarantees of freedom from the 
tyrannies they had previously en- 
dured were deposited in the very 
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cornerstones of both. . . . But free- 
dom does not stand alone and of 
itself. .. . Freedom stands only so 
long as free men make it stand 
against the winds of intolerance 
and abuse. Our Bill of Rights shall 
stand, likewise, only so long as we 
realize and value the unique and 
fundamental freedoms of which it 
is the bulwark. Only so long as we 
are vigilant. 


—James Trustow Apams, in The New York 
Times Magazine, November 20th. 


I think the criminal fault of all 
of us as Catholics is the way we 
look at everything with smug satis- 
faction. .. . We watch the growth 
and success of anti-religious and 
atheistic bodies, but we sit back 
with a sense of a Macbeth security, 
for do we not know “that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against our 
Church”? I think, in all reverence, 
if God were to retract His promise 
temporarily, then we Catholics 
would rise as one man and get busy 
doing what we ought to be doing 
now. It seems to me that only 
when the majority of Catholics are 
offered the choice between their 
Church and the stake, will they 
come to a realization of what their 
Faith means to them. 


—BERNADETTE CALLAGHAN (aged 19), in Catho- 
lic Herald (London), November 4th. 


To many of the unthinking, the 
dictatorships may now appear to 
enjoy important “advantages” over 
the democracies, because they can 
to so large an extent manufacture 
their own public opinion and act 
without the checks and balances to 
which the democratic statesman is 
subject. But the dictator’s own 
people are the ultimate victims of 
his irresponsibility no less than 
others. Dictatorship is a constant 
threat both to world peace and to 
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domestic peace. That is why the 
democracies can never be indiffer- 
ent to its existence in any powerful 
country or group of countries. 
—The New York Times, September 25th. 


Contrasted with the excitement 
of radio and screen, to modern 
young people reading seems a dull 
business. Since they do not read 
well they don’t get pleasure out of 
it, and they tend to read pre-di- 
gested material. Since the reading 
vocabulary grows only as a result 
of more reading and the reading of 
increasingly difficult material, it is 
easy enough to see the outline of 
the proverbial vicious circle. A 
menacing vocabulary deficiency lies 
at the root of many of our present 
evils. Our tendency to accept as- 
sertions as facts and our ready ac- 
ceptance of propaganda are in large 
measure due to the fact that we 
cannot speak or understand Eng- 
lish. 


—Dr. BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, in an 
Address on “The Book at Bay,” quoted in the 
New York Sun, October Ist. 


Some of our very best families— 
“chauffeur families” they are called 
by way of social and economic 
classification—think that a kid of 
15 to 16 or so is missing life and 
opportunities to marry well unless 
she is encouraged to hang around 
bars at night dressed up like a 
prosperous alimony job, and feel 
that she is struggling on the grade 
if she gets home much before the 
old man gets up to go to work. 
They are called debutantes, which 
means that the family has hired a 
big hall in some hotel and tossed an 
enormous. drunken party for a kid 
by way of announcing that she is 
now on the market for her first 
husband. ... Most of us have always 
felt sorry for the little daughters 
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of the poor who, having no better 
raising or no home circle to which 
they may invite their gentlemen 
friends, are forced to frequent sa- 
loons for the social side of their 
life. The sociology blokes always 
told us that was too bad, and yet, 
for our confusion, we now find 
some of our very best families, 
judged on the basis of their street 
addresses, sending their fairest and 
tenderest buds out dramming in 
the jooks until all hours. 


—WEsTsBROOK PEGLER, in New York World- 
Telegram, December 6th. 


Cicero made of the Latin lan- 
guage a model for the ages. He 
found it a machete, rust-eaten and 
nicked. He left it a polished rapier. 
And this marvelous Roman lan- 
guage conquered the rude lan- 
guages of Rome’s conquerors, re- 
formed them, and fastened upon 
them forever the name of “Ro- 
mance.” For centuries this mighty 
Latin tongue was the medium of 
transmission of the culture of the 
ages. It is the tongue that the soi- 
disant Schools of Education today, 
and their product, are endeavoring 
to destroy. 


—B. W. MitcHett, in The Classical Bulletin 
(St. Louls University), November. 


The modern school no longer be- 
lieves there is a satisfaction that 
comes from knowing a thing thor- 
oughly, from the successful ac- 
complishing of a task. We are 
modern now. .. . No longer does the 
student labor to gain in under- 
standing, to see the world in all its 
complex interrelationships, to en- 
large his horizon, to gain in wis- 
dom. He studies to become an ef- 
fective doer. Impatient with time- 
consuming and action-retarding in- 
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vestigation and thought, he is en- 
couraged to seek short cuts, gradu- 
ally becoming imbued with the 
principle that it is better to act un- 
wisely than not to act at all.... 
Our theory is complete. Action, 
knowledge for action, knowledge 
through action, knowledge is ac- 
tion. And the world is reaping the 
whirlwind which it has sown. 


—J. ANTON pe Haas, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, December. 


If for the sake of argument it is 
proved that the Nationalists in 
Spain (or those associated with 
them) have actually been engaged 
in massacring a civilian population 
in thousands without necessity, 
then it is our duty to protest with- 
out reservation, even as the Pope, 
in full charity, has protested to 
General Franco. The fact that Gen- 
eral Franco stands ostensibly for 
the Church in Spain, the fact that 
he is fighting Communists who 
murder priests and religious whole- 
sale—this cannot justify murder. 
Murders don’t cancel out like that: 
in Christian ethics two wrongs do 
not make a right... . And it is a 
major scandal if there are Catholics 
who would give the impression that 
the Church is in any sense bound 
up with reaction, that she defends 
oppression. It would be almost as 
great a scandal, they themselves 
would admit (in fact it would be a 
greater) to suggest that the Church 
depends on Franco’s machine guns 
and bombs for the re-establish- - 
ment of her Gospel in Spain. For 
the Church attains her end through 
one thing, and one thing only—the 
working of the Holy Spirit. 


—J. F. T. Prrvce, in the Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), November. 











OUBLIETTE 


By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


HE shattering summons of the 
door bell pealed through the 
cloistered house. 

From the chapel the murmur of 
the late Office came and was gone 
again as if a door had been opened 
and then closed as Brother Odoric 
came hurrying forward,—yet with 
a slight hesitation. There was no 
apparent reason for haste, but 
Brother Odoric always hurried in 
answer to any summons from the 
front door. 

It was late—hard upon midnight 
—and there had been a number of 
hold-ups lately in this purlieu 
where the monastery and parish 
church of St. Francis had its abode. 
There was very little of material 
value within those walls to tempt 
even an unenterprising stick-up 
man, as the porter knew. Never- 
theless, with his hand on the door- 
chain, he hesitated, but it was only 
for the space of a benedicite, for was 
not this house the House of God? 
The ponderous doors groaned in 
their channels as he flung them pro- 
testingly wide. At first, what with 
the wind and the pelting rain, he 
could see nobody, and then, like 
the development of a photographic 
plate, he was aware of a face, in a 
white, glimmering oval, and a voice: 

“"S a guy dying, get me? ’N he 
wants a priest—quick!” 

For just a moment, in the back 
of his mind, Brother Odoric was 
remembering the sudden sussurus 
of that chant from the chapel, as if 
at the opening and closing of a 
door. He could see the man out- 





side to better advantage, now: the 
eyes, like pieces of obsidian, the 
slack, vicious mouth, the broken 
nose with the peak of the pulled- 
down cap casting a shadow like a 
mask above it. . . . The porter 
bobbed his tonsured head, then, 
turning away... 

“Hey—wait a minute!” came the 
voice, in a kind of cold blaze of 
menace, with the porter’s reassur- 
ing “Yes, yes, all right!” And then 
Brother Odoric was brought up 
short. The man just outside the 
door, too, was reaching for his cap 
in a grudging gesture, as if about to 
doff it, so that the porter, surprised 
—for he had not been aware that 
he had been followed — stopped. 
Facing him as he had turned back 
again there was a tall man with a 
long beard, who, shorn of his 
monk’s habit, might have passed 
for a Viking, save for the eyes. 

“Eh — Father Prior!” exclaimed 
Brother Odoric, in surprise. That 
had been the reason, then, for the 
sudden swelling and dying of that 
distant chant. The Prior inclined 
his head. 

“I will go with you, sir,” he said 
simply. “I am prepared.” 

To Brother Odoric the last three 
words appeared to echo against the 
sodden beat of the rain in an obbli- 
gato; there was a chill in them, 
somehow, but the porter was scarce- 
ly superstitious; it was rather as if, 
in the very air, there were portents, 
hidden meanings, investing with 
sudden symbolism common words. 
“Vade retro Sathanas!” he mut- 
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tered, and the objurgation might 
have been directed as much at the 
dwarf outside as at an invisible 
devil, for the man in the cap was 
small, but the porter knew, some- 
how, that he was deadly, like a 
snake. 

The tall figure of the Prior—and 
oddly enough, perhaps, the addi- 
tion of Inverness coat and shape- 
less, soft hat abated nothing of his 
previous sacerdotal effect — went 
down the steps and to a car, with 
its engine running, drawn up at 
the curb. 

“Right inside, Reverend,” direct- 
ed the man in the peaked cap, with 
a leer. Under the single street-light 
his face showed for a moment like 
a Benda mask—all evil—but with 
the addition of a kind of chuckling 
silence in it: as if, indeed, he were 
aware of something that the monk 
was not. 

There were two other men in the 
car’s interior of whom the Prior 
was aware as a man may be aware 
of something foul, even without the 
odor, but the impression was no 
more physical than had been Broth- 
er Odoric’s, back there at the door. 
The car, moving at first at a sedate 
pace, was passing a street intersec- 
tion, and, at the curb alongside a 
police call-box, stood an officer in 
slicker and rubber-covered hat. The 
Prior, merely by putting out his 
head—the window-glass was low- 
ered in spite of the rain—could 
have attracted the policeman’s at- 
tention, and to that particular 
patrolman, he was well known. 
But he did not do so. His lips may 
have moved a trifle, but he made 
no sound. After a moment, he 
could feel that the men so close, 
and yet so distant, stirred a little, 
so that one exclaimed “What the 
hell!” and another, “Shut up!” 
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The car’s pace was increasing 
now, as if—fantastically enough— 
it were trying to get away from— 
and not with—its additional passen- 
ger, and then the man in the cap 
spoke: 

“Sorry, Reverend,’’ he said 
hoarsely, “but we gotta put the 
blind on you, see? "Taint that we 
don’t trust you, hell’s bells! We 
gotta blindfold you—that’s all. 
Make you feel a little funny for a 
minute, but us—we wouldn’t hurt 
you f’r nothin’, y’ understand?” 

The Prior, with the blindfold 
completely obscuring his physical 
vision, felt, after perhaps five min- 
utes, the car grind to a halt. Un- 
able to see, it seemed to the monk 
that the odor was even stronger 
now, like a foul wind of the spirit, 
as, sometimes, would be the case 
with possessed persons, and he 
knew one didn’t have to go back to 
the Middle Ages for that. He felt 
a hand on his arm, and then he was 
out of the car and mounting a long, 
narrow flight, with the decayed 
smell of rotting timbers about him 
and that indescribable musty odor 
associated with ancient houses—yet 
it was a relief. 

But the menace of physical dan- 
ger had risen; he felt it with the 
sound of a rapping of blunt finger- 
nails on wood. He heard a bolt 
shot back, and then some one urg- 
ing him forward, and the sound of 
a harsh whisper: “That’s him!” 
Somebody was removing the blind- 
fold, but for the moment, unable to~- 
see clearly, he was giving his entire 
attention to a sound of stertorous 
breathing, oaths, and a sudden pat- 
ter of muttered prayers. Then— 
he found himself alone with the 
man there on the bed. 

In his monk’s habit now, with 
the Inverness and the hat removed, 
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he gave of his ministrations, so that 
the man who would soon be dead 
began to talk after a moment, in a 
sing-song mutter, as if with both 
hands he held on to life long enough 
to say his say. The meaning of the 
words, however, would not have 
been understood three feet from 
where the Prior, kneeling, gave ab- 
solution, and the door leading to the 
adjoining room was closed. 

But the Prior knew, without be- 
ing told—and it was not that, alto- 
gether—that he was in peril, as, 
with his hand on that communicat- 
ing ‘door, he opened it—to walk in 
upon four men, wolfish, hard-bit- 
ten, among them the little man with 
the cap. The Prior, a man not of 
this world, indeed, was more than 
a little acquainted with it, at first 
hand. He had heard of a practice 
not too uncommon: the removal of 
men who had served their purpose 
into an oubliette of oblivion via 
dark drap-doors, say, giving upon 
noisome depths. But—what reason 
would he have for fear? But a chill 
that was not all of the physical laid 
its icy finger upon him as the little 
man spoke: 

“Well, Reverend, you’re all 
washed up with Lefty, you say? 
He’ll kick off any minute — but 
that’s okay . . . now, we’re gonna 
make you a proposition: we don’t 
have t’ give you nothin’, am I right? 
But we're cuttin’ you in f’r a hun- 
dred smackers laid right on th’ line, 
get me? An’ f’r what? Why—all 
you gotta do is: spill us what Lefty 
wised you to, understand? He 
turned soft, but that’s okay with us, 
get me, because we knew he’d give 
you the low-down, certain, but we 
didn’t hear it, y’ understand? And 
he wouldn’t of give it to you, with 
us there. Okay, then, spill it; I bet 
you can do it in less’n ten words.” 
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The Prior for a long moment 
stood steadily erect. He regarded 
the four men in turn, beginning and 
coming back to the man in the 
peaked cap, so that they cursed, a 
little, because they could not meet 
his gaze. He spoke softly, but it 
was as if his words built up be- 
tween them an iron door: 

“Gentlemen—what you ask of me 
is quite impossible,” he said. 

There came a snarl from the man 
in the battered cap. 

The Prior spoke: 

“Is there one among you who is 
of our Faith?” he asked. “One, 
therefore, who will understand?” 

The gangster sitting closest nod- 
ed, running his tongue inside and 
around his lower lip. 

“Yeah—I guess you can say I’ve 
been that,” he conceded. But—” 

The Prior leaned a little forward. 

“Well, then, I feel sure that you 
will understand,” he said clearly. 
“Understand—and explain to your 
—ah—associates just what I mean. 
Tell them that the Seal—the Seal of 
the Confessional is inviolable—that 
is, that it is beyond my power to re- 
veal to anyone so much as a word.” 
The man nodded. “Yeah—I remem- 
ber somethin’ about that,” he said. 
“But is it the real McCoy? Listen, 
Father, it ain’t nothin’, on th’ level, 
now, is it?” he sneered. 

For a moment there was a si- 
lence, out of which the monk’s voice 
sounded, inexorable as fate: 

“It’s — everything — gentlemen,” 
he said. 

The man in the peaked cap 
snarled, deep in his throat. 

“Nuts to you, Reverend!” he said 
thickly. “So—you won’t talk, 
hey? Well, suppose I say: if you 
don’t spill what Lefty told you, 
we'll bump you off?” 

The Prior bowed his head. 
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“As long as I live I shall never 
tell you,” he said simply. “Do what 
you will.” 

The man in the peaked cap 
laughed a little,—-an unpleasant 
sound. 

“Okay, then,” he said. “You 
asked for it, Reverend, so we ain’t 
got no choice. But nobody can’t 
say we ain’t on the up-an’-up, get 
me? So—we’ll give you five min- 
utes. Five minutes out there with 
Lefty. To say your prayers. Get 
goin’! But me, I’d say you got bats 
in the belfry, Reverend, but all you 
guys is screwy, for my money, I 
guess!” 


The Prior, rising from his knees 
beside the body of the dead Lefty, 
opened the door. 

The four mobsters were sitting as 
he had left them, but in the hand 
of the man with the cap there was 
a pistol; he twirled it by the trigger- 
guard as the Prior came close. Out- 
side the wind-devils of a wild night 
were rising, clamoring at eave and 
shutter, as if impatient to break in. 
The Prior, his long beard a ruddy- 
gold under the light, stood silent, 
his eyes lifted as if he saw through 
walls. The man with the cap had 
risen, with the pistol balanced in 
his hard palm. A twitch of his 
trigger-finger—and the Prior would 
go to join the man whom he had 
shriven, back there in the room. 

Abruptly the man with the pistol 


laughed. But the laugh was a little 
tempered, as it might have been, 
with respect. That—and with an- 
other something for the moment in- 
scrutable, as he said: 

“Hell, Reverend, we believe you. 
We gotta, I guess. Because you 
sure proved it to us; am I right? 
Listen: we were wise, all the time, 
to what Lefty was gonna tell you, 
understand? But we’re a little soft, 
at that, looks like, because we 
couldn’t refuse Lefty what he’d been 
askin’ for: a priest. Still-an’-all, we 
couldn’t let you go outa here with 
what you’d heard from Lefty, be- 
cause—how’d we know - you 
wouldn’t spill it? And if you’d 
spilled it—to us—you’d-a gone outa 
here feet first, an’ no foolin’, see?” 

For a moment a queer expression 
—as if something, long imprisoned, 
had fought its way upward—was in 
his eyes; it faded as he said. “That 
Seal you told us about, it’s the real 
thing, all right, and I'll go to the 
mat here an’ now with anybody 
who says it isn’t! Goodnight, Rev- 
erend, an’ pleasant dreams!” 


The Prior, lips moving, went out 
into the night. Behind him were 
men who knew now that, deep 
down in his consciousness, was 
locked their secret—forgotten, in- 
deed, as if it had never existed, in 
that bottomless deep well of an ob- 
livion of forgiving and forgetting, 
until time is not. 











THE ENGLISH ARE SO RESERVED! 


By Mary L. HENNIGAN 


T must be true. Surely, nothing 

can be false which one hears 
reiterated so positively and fre- 
quently by those who should know, 
namely, the English themselves. An 
official, or at least semi-official con- 
firmation of the statement may be 
found on the editorial page of a 
Great London Daily, noted for its 
sober conservatism. There one 
reads, “Individually and nationally, 
the English are shy and reserved.” 
Yes, it must be at least as true as 
those other long accepted maxims: 
that the Scotch are close, the Welsh 
shrewd, the Irish quarrelsome. 
And, lest, as I go on timidly, point- 
ing out exceptions to this evidently 
established rule about the English, 
I be suspected of being one of those 
disputatious Irish, let me hasten ta 
announce myself an American, lis- 
tening, observant but unobserved, 
to these reserved Britons. Nor am 
I an impolite guest in this, since, 
as the same paper announces else- 
where in its pages, “the moment is 
one when foreign opinion is again 
focussed on English national char- 
acter.” 

Despite the editorial evidence on 
shyness presented by so staid and 
reliable a witness as the Great Lon- 
don Daily, I must confess that my 
first timid doubts as to its blanket 
application arose from a painstak- 
ing perusal of the news columns of 
that very paper. Before one can 
penetrate to these columns, how- 
ever, there is the first page, fine, 
solid type, unbroken by headlines, 
pictures, or cartoons, almost all of 





it under the heading “Personal,” to 
be discussed and digested. The fol- 
lowing are a fair example of a 
morning’s culling: 

“Jobbing poet seeks commissions. 
Au mieux with all the best con- 
sidered muses, satisfaction before 
remuneration.” 

“Secret of happiness by one who 
has found it. Gratis.” (Appended 
to this are the full name and ad- 
dress of the advertiser, whick may 
be had by any reader interested in 
what is offered so freely!) 

“Sufferer from insomnia would 
like to confer with another con- 
cerning methods of cure.” 

“First offender, seeking help, 
wishes to confer with some good 
philanthropist.” 

“Unwanted false teeth urgently 
needed.” 

“Will someone give a saloon car 
to a poor and delicate clergyman?” 

And how glad it makes one that 
these reserved English break 
through so frequently with the pub- 
lication of “personals” like the fol- 
lowing: 

“Miss E W—— (Nannie) has 
this day completed sixty years of 
service in the family of Thomas and 
Fanny W. . This appreciation is 
gratefully accorded.” 

“The death is announced of John 
B , for fifty years the faithful 
and devoted friend and stud groom 
in the family of Henry Abel Smith, 
and of Samuel G for thirty- 
seven years the gardener and friend 
of Rev. Wood and family.” 

Leaving the really quite personal 














































front page of this typical English 
journal one proceeds to the news. 
World news is there, weighty news, 
clearly stated, impersonally dis- 
cussed, wisely commented upon. 
Amidst the news columns, na- 
tional and international, however, 
one finds daily, other articles of 
this nature; for instance—“Birth- 
day of Noble Lord. Lord D.’s debt 
to his wife. Always grateful for 
the children she gave me. Smiles 
through his tears.” Eventually, as 
we find on perusing the report to 
the end, the Noble Lord “broke 
down and wept before five thousand 
people who had gathered in Pres- 
ton Hall to celebrate his birthday.” 
Now, he must have been a delight- 
ful old person, otherwise five thou- 
sand people would never have been 
celebrating his birthday in Preston 
Public Hall. Furthermore, it was 
delightful of the five thousand so to 
mark the anniversary of their 
friend. Nevertheless, it was a cele- 
bration, and his a reaction to it, 
scarcely evidence of a people na- 
tionally and individually shy. 
Neither was that other occasion, 
fully reported, when the Dean of 
Rochester opened a new cinema and 
after blessing the building led an 
audience of two thousand in the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Fancy opening a Balaban and Katz 
like that! 

In the subscriber’s column these 
shy Britons discuss themselves 
quite candidly and even, perhaps, a 
bit complacently. “We are,” says 
Lord Mottistone, “ a rich caravan, 
passing through a predatory world, 
with a small escort.” 

“One’s dominant feeling,” says an- 
other, a well-known political writer, 
“is pride that we are to be pioneers 
through a wilderness of passion 
and fear. We are trusted; no-one 
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else would be.” The gem in this 
particular collection, however, is 
submitted by a third contributor 
who confesses that he has been 
keeping this passage from the Earl 
of Clarendon’s Restoration year 
speeches (made in 1660) by him 
for citation in the psychological 
moment, “if ever such a moment 
should come.” Evidently he be- 
lieves it has, since he transcribes 
the passage in full. Here is the 
meat of it: “Join in restoring the 
whole nation, its primitive temper, 
and integrity, its old good manners, 
good humour and good nature— 
good nature, a virtue so peculiar to 
you, so appropriated by God Al- 
mighty Himself to this nation, that 
it can be translated into no other 
language, hardly practiced by any 
other people .. .”! 

Another institution as bewilder- 
ing to the observer on the trail of 
the reserved Englishman as the pa- 
per I have been quoting is Hyde 
Park. Not Hyde Park of the daffo- 
dils, and tulips, and riders in Rot- 
ten Row, but Hyde Park of the 
pitches. Many of the speakers, it is 
true, are from as far away as 
Africa, or India, or Palestine, but 
most of them proclaim themselves, 
or are by their accents proclaimed 
to be from Lancashire and Man- 
chester, Yorkshire and London it- 
self. Hyde Park is as English as 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. 
Yet, with one or two notable excep- 
tions, every one who stands on a 
pitch in Hyde Park, flaying the air 
with his arms, piercing each pass- 
ing ear with his shrieks, is telling 
his constantly shifting public in- 
credibly intimate things about him- 
self and his listeners. Orators de- 
clare and describe their conver- 
sions, their experiences, religious 
and personal, their pangs of hun- 
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ger, their belief in Christ, in Com- 
munism, in Free Love, in a Na- 
tional Home for the Jews, in the 
power of prayer, the power of la- 
bor, the power of votes. Besides 
his beliefs you know many other 
things about the speaker; if he 
works or is on the dole; under what 
conditions he works; how many 
pennies he has in his pocket; when 
he last ate; where he last slept; 
whether he has ever been in jail, 
and why, and how he was treated 
while incarcerated. If he is an ex- 
soldier you know the number of his 
medals, the location of his wounds. 
He may even, on occasion, display 
his scars. In the meantime from 
his audience arise cheers and jeers, 
impartially; exhortations, ar gu- 
ments or earnest questions. “Do 
you pray” is a question often and 
sincerely asked from a_ platform. 
And the person questioned, with 
complete and awesome disregard 
of the hordes of strangers press- 
ing in against his very person from 
every side, as often as not, answers 
quite earnestly, “I used to. I don’t 
any more. Shall I go to Hell, do 
you think?” 

“°Tis a good thing for ye,” cried a 
scowling black little Irishman with 
a bandaged head and two bare, 
sinewy, swinging arms, tattooed 
generously with harps and sham- 
rocks, as he wound up a litany of 
the shortcomings of his listeners, 
“tis well for ye,” he shouted into 
the calm English faces turned up 
to him, “that we Irish don’t use the 
brains we have. If we did there 
wouldn’t wan of ye be left standin’ 
there!” 

Across from Hyde Park, in my 
hotel I come in contact with another 
whole group of people who, by 
their very actions, jumble still fur- 
ther the jigsaw bits which I am 
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trying to fit together so that the fin- 
ished picture may show that elusive 
person, the shy Englishman. They 
are the people who serve the guests. 
Cheerful, they are, pleasant, reliable 
and competent. But reserved? I 
know all about my waiter’s girl- 
friend, and’ where he takes her for 
a “’oliday” on Thursdays; and 
about his mother, who is, he tells 
me “a bit sporty-like.” To my re- 
lief I have found that this meant 
simply that she likes a bit of fun. 
She’s had ten children, which is, he 
thinks, the reason why she is not 
like his aunt—who has none—‘“a 
bit mean, keeping only one hired 
man on a hundred and twenty 
acres.” 

Yesterday, I stepped out of my 
bedroom door to find the maid seat- 
ed on a chair in the narrow hallway, 
gazing with respectful attention in- 
to the face of a nice young man in 
a gilt-buttoned red vest. I thought 
I recognized “Boots” though I can’t 
be sure. Whoever he was, he was 
giving my little maid a free lecture 
on the present political situation in 
Europe. Perforce, I overheard his 
fundamental proposition which was 
that “the Treaty of Versailles is 
based on a worn-out idea that the 
vanquished must remain subservi- 
ent to the conqueror.” (Believe 
me, I quote him exactly.) Though 
I was obliged to tread upon the un- 
moving toes of lecturer and audi- 
ence, yet I never for a moment in- 
terrupted the train of thought of 
the former, nor distracted the atten- 
tion of the latter. Around the cor- 
ner of the corridor I came upon 
two or three other giggling maids 
who were being benevolently 
watched by the valet while they 
“skipped rope” with several towels 
tied end to end. “Skip in, do skip 
in,” I heard them urging the valet 

















coquettishly, as I proceeded on my 
slightly bewildered way. Truly, 
they were playing with an abandon 
which, however youthful and de- 
lightful, was distinctly not shy. 

At the elevator I met a charming 
little old lady. She had a puckered 
face and soft blue eyes that peered 
through thick glasses from under 
an impossible bonnet. 

“Are you looking into a court?” 
she demanded of me, eagerly. 

A bit startled, I am afraid I only 
stared uncomprehendingly, while I 
wondered if she meant “The Court,” 
flattering me by suggesting that I 
might ever even peep into it. How- 
ever, before I had committed any 
irretrievable social error, she hur- 
ried on to a second question. 

“Did you see those men hanging 
there?” 

“Ah,” thought I brightly, “she 
must mean a police court. Or do 
they hang men in English police 
courts?” 

However, it became quite clear in 
a moment, as the elevator dropped 
to the ground floor, that she meant 
the court of the hotel itself, on 
which her window opened, giving 
her a view of painters, busily im- 
proving the inner face of the build- 
ing. 

“Frightful,” said my little old 
English lady as we separated in the 
lobby, “decidedly frightful!” May I 
pause to ask, plaintively, what little 
old American lady would have ap- 
proached me thus on the subject of 
the painters and their hazardous 
occupation? 

Then, there was the woman who 
sat at the same table with me in 
the tea shop. Of a race not popu- 
larly supposed to be either nation- 
ally or individually shy, I do, nev- 
ertheless, find it a little difficult, 
Sitting téte-a-téte at a table with 
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someone I do not know. Conse- 
quently, I kept my eyes quite stead- 
ily on my teacup. However, a busy 
young girl with painfully plucked 
eyebrows and scrawny bare arms 
who snatched a third chair from 
our table without so much as “by 
your leave” served as an introduc- 
tion and I found the lady across 
from me smiling a friendly, whim- 
sical smile. 

“There weren’t such young peo- 
ple in my day,” she said. Her day 
was the World War day. She told 
me a great deal about it; about her 
brothers who served at the front; 
about air raids and how she acted 
during them; about her women 
friends of the “miserable middle- 
class,” who, never having learned 
either to work or manage invest- 
ments, were now trying to live on 
a hundred pounds a year. I know 
which of them is sensible, satisfied 
with a single room, as well as which 
of them, letting pride lead her as- 
tray, is wasting her substance on 
rent for three rooms. Before the 
last drop had left the pot, I really 
knew quite a good deal of the per- 
sonal history of my tea-table ac- 
quaintance. 

At dinner in a little restaurant 
another evening -—a very pleasant 
person introduced herself across the 
table because she knew from my 
speech that I was “overseas,” and 
she never missed an opportunity to 
tell such a visitor how welcome she 
was in England. She, herself, was 
the sixty-eighth member of the Eng- . 
lish - Speaking Union which now 
numbers many thousands. 

In a brief half-hour, my new ac- 
quaintance gave me her address; 
the address of the English-Speak- 
ing Union, with directions how to 
reach it and a cordial invitation to 
use it; a description of the Walter 
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Hines Page Library; a gentle lec- 
ture on the need for Union between 
the Two Great Pacifist Nations 
(Aren’t we all?) and a charming 
word picture of some of the boys 
the Union exchanged yearly be- 
tween English and American col- 
leges at the expense of the Union. 
Before we parted she told me about 
a lady who, having come to the 
Club rooms because she “did so 
want to meet Americans,” was leav- 
ing, a bit aggrieved because her 
aim had not been accomplished and, 
wistfully, was registering her com- 
plaint. 

“How could you expect to meet 
Americans?” my new friend had 
said to her compatriot. “I’m on 
duty here all day. I saw you sit 
for two hours hidden by a newspa- 
per from behind which you could 
neither see Americans nor be seen 
by them.” 

“But,” my lady ended with a sigh, 
“TI understood her! The English are 
so reserved.” 

Perhaps it is true. The lady 
should know. Yet only a _ short 
time later, in the theater, all my 
doubts were reawakened. Alone, at 
the matinee, I was genuinely re- 
lieved to find myself the only occu- 
pant of a seat in the entire row, and 
slightly perturbed when, just before 
the curtain rose, a nice looking 
young Englishman settled into the 
chair next me. He took friendly 
and cordial charge of the situation 
immediately. Between the first and 
second acts we had tea together, he 
introducing me to that delightful 
English theater custom. Between 
the second and third acts we dis- 
cussed the play with an enthusiasm 
only a little lessened by the pauses 
necessary while each translated the 
other’s accent. I gave him my con- 
sidered opinion on a certain grave 
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play which had been frequently 
mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons and in Hyde Park. He rec- 
ommended plays which he had seen, 
sketching their attractions briefly 
or pointing out commendatory 
criticism in the theatrical magazine 
he carried, and over the pages of 
which we bent companionably. 
Now and then as the drama before 
us unfolded he leaned over to whis- 
per delightedly “Wasn’t that well 
done?” or “I like this! This is su- 
perb!” I left him applauding vig- 
orously while I, timid American 
that I am, slipped out before the 
lights came up after the last act. 

One must not go on piling Pelion 
upon Ossa. I must, however, men- 
tion the lady who popped into the 
same compartment with me, return- 
ing from Stratford-on-Avon the 
other day. To be sure she began 
by merely pointing out Warwick 
Castle from the window, but by the 
time we changed at Leamington, I 
knew all about her son, who had a 
fine post in Cairo, and who would 
“rather be in England even if it 
rained every day,” and about her 
daughter who, going out to Egypt 
to visit, had spent four months in 
a hospital, ill with typhoid, “all her 
pretty frocks shut up in a trunk.” 
I learned that she would go to 
Cairo, too, some day, when she 
could afford to go in comfort and 
that she hoped to visit America. 
When the London train chugged in- 
to the station, I even knew that the 
brown paper parcel she carried was 
homemade marmalade, pressed on 
her by the friends she had been vis- 
iting and accepted because it really 
wouldn’t be nice to refuse, although 
she hated carrying parcels. I think 
she leaned in the carriage window 
to tell me that she loved pointing 
out places of interest to people who 
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were obviously strangers, but that 
she often refrained from doing so, 
because like all the English, she 
was shy, “afraid of being snubbed.” 


They may be nationally and indi- 
vidually shy and reserved, these 
English, but how successfully they 
hide it! Nothing I have observed 
betrays such a national character- 
istic, and nothing denies it like their 
public celebrations. What a spon- 
taneous, unreserved outpouring of 
affection, sentiment, joy, exultation 
any or all of these inspire whether 
it be jubilee week, abdication week, 
or coronation week. Any such 
week makes the whole nation, one; 
flying flags, singing, dancing, end- 
lessly parading, flowing between the 
narrow walls of Oxford Street and 
Regent Street and Piccadilly and 
the Strand like a deep, slow, swell- 
ing flood. Old women with with- 
ered-apple faces under Victorian 
bonnets, their bombazine skirts 
sweeping the dust; thin young 
women with marveling eyes, push- 
ing prams with sometimes two, or 
even three babies in them; children, 
rosy, bright-haired, beautiful chil- 
dren, generally carried astride the 
shoulders of poorly-clad young fa- 
thers; sometimes riding the stur- 
dier backs of smiling Bobbies. Two- 
hundred-and-fifty thousand people 
pressing against the gates of Buck- 
ingham Palace for hours at a time, 
hopefully waiting for a glimpse of 
their King—the old King, the ex- 
King, the new King,—breaking into 
full-throated, if none too melodious 
song every time that hope is real- 
ized! Even the portentous fluttering 
of a shade stirs them to vocal rejoic- 
ing. “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 
they sing, varying it only now and 
then with the more formal “God 
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Save the King!”—any king just so 
he is still their king. 

In Leicester Square late at night, 
during one of these reserved cele- 
brations high hats leave the brows 
they have adorned to crown instead 
those which have just parted with 
acap. Evening clothes walk com- 
panionably arm in arm with shod- 
dy. Old songs of War days echo 
and re-echo while every man is 
every other man’s buddy. In May- 
fair, crowds milling in the streets 
around the Great Houses call up to 
the folk in the open windows to ask 
the name of the dance tune they 
prefer, and hearing it dance merrily 
on the pavement. Eventually, the 
house guests, deserting their own 
party, join the street dancers, while 
with shrieks of song and laughter 
they “ring a ring of roses” around 
a safety island, khaki, scarlet, 
tweed, broadcloth, shoddy and 
satin, hand in hand, in a wild 
abandon of jubilation. 

The dancing over, they sleep 
standing up. They sit down, just 
anywhere at all, pull hot shoes off 
aching feet, tilt someone else’s hat 
over weary eyes, and snore publicly. 
Nobody jostles, nobody pushes, no- 
body grows impatient, blaming the 
other fellow for the discomfort he 
himself is suffering. Everyone 
gapes, ambles, sings, dances and 
talks, quite as the spirit moves him, 
with the full approval of those 
around him. English middle-class 
joy, my friends, is simple, beauti- 


ful—and quite, quite unrestrained. - 


An American, “listening in,” may 
still timidly risk a brief character- 
ization as seen from this side. They 
are vocal, these English, pleasant, 
good-natured, orderly, a hundred 
other fine, common things. But— 
reserved? 
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BRAZIL: A BATTLEGROUND OF NAZISM AND FASCISM 


By JosepH F. THORNING 


sigs ink had scarcely been dry 
on the Munich agreement for 
the partition of Czechoslovakia 
when the head of the Italian Min- 
istry of Popular Culture, Signor 
Dino Alfieri, announced that his de- 
partment would redouble its efforts 
to spread Fascist cultural move- 
ments in South America. In his 
enumeration of the fields ‘in which 
the Italian agencies would operate 
Signor Alfieri mentioned “the press, 
the telegraph, the radio and the 
cinema,” adding that “the theater, 
music and literature” would not be 


neglected. 
The propaganda chief’s timing of 
this announcement was perfect. 


He knew that the educated classes 
of Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and 
Chile had followed the development 
of the European crisis with pas- 
sionate interest. Signor Alfieri also 
realized that nothing succeeds like 
success and that the masses as well 
as the classes in South America 
were bound to be dazzled by the 
triumphant progress of “power poli- 
tics” in the mother countries. In 
referring to “the strong ties of blood 
and civilization” which bind Italy 
to Spanish America he was making 
a conscious bid to the heirs of a 
Latin culture to take pride in the 
new-won, glittering prestige of Im- 
perial Rome. Incidentally Signor 
Alfieri may have suspected that, if 
Mussolini was to become a satellite 
of Hitler, it might be well for the 
former to create a little solar sys- 
tem of his own south of the equator. 

In point of fact, the Fascist pene- 


tration of South America has been 
under way for a number of years. 
In the course of my own recent trip 
of observation to that region I noted 
the activity of a number of long- 
established Italian cultural activi- 
ties. In Bahia, for example, the 
headquarters of the Italian Society 
occupy one of the most fashionable 
mansions in the city, surrounded 
by a beautiful garden and equipped 
with modern recreational facilities. 

In Buenos Aires there are a num- 
ber of Italian newspapers which 
provide almost the same selection 
of news as the Corriera de la Serra 
of Milan. The interpretation of 
events follows closely the editorial 
opinions of Virginio Gayda, the 
brilliant leader writer of the Gior- 
nale d’Italia of Rome. These Italian 
journals may be found in most of 
the libraries and hostelries of Ar- 
gentina. Who subscribes for them 
is something of a mystery. It is 
no secret, however, that they are 
subsidized by the Ministry of Popu- 
lar Culture which Signor Alfieri 
directs. 

Of late years a good number of 
Italian journalists, especially those 
who have distinguished themselves 
by devotion to the Fascist cause, 
have been enabled to visit Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo, Santiago and 
Buenos Aires. Last summer, for 
example, Edo Cipriani, the feature 
writer of the Corriera de la Serra, 
took his vacation in Argentina. 
Banquets were held in his honor; 
he was brought into contact with 
the most influential Argentinian 
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publicists, editors, reporters and 
literary figures. 

Occasionally, trips to Europe are 
arranged for Brazilian or Argen- 
tinian newspaper men who would 
like to examine the National Social- 
ist economy of Germany or the 
Fascist State at first hand. Usually 
these editors and journalists return 
to South America with glowing ac- 
counts of what they have been al- 
lowed to see in Europe. The Nazi 
or Fascist indoctrination immedi- 
ately manifests itself in their arti- 
cles and lectures. Since the voy- 
ages to Italy or Germany were paid 
for in lire and marks, that are sold 
at a huge discount outside the coun- 
tries of origin, they did not prove 
a serious drain on national treas- 
uries, although yielding rich divi- 
dends in terms of favorable pub- 
licity and cultural infiltration. 

On my visit to Sao Paulo, which 
is the most powerful State of Brazil, 
I found that the entire population 
was eager to get tickets to the mu- 
nicipal theater where an Italian 
company, transported at great cost 
from Italy, was to produce a num- 
ber of dramas and comedies in the 
Italian language. The same troupe 
had been in Argentina and Uru- 
guay. After a tour of Brazil the 
players were destined to visit Bo- 
livia, Paraguay and Peru. It was 
an ambitious project, but one that 
focused attention on Italian culture. 
Of course, German and Italian ar- 
tists are prominent in the opera 
season. 

In some cities, as Edward Tom- 
linson has pointed out in The New 
York Times, the Germans and Ital- 
ians have permanent agents. Such 
a one is Karl Hubner in Santiago, 
Chile. Herr Hubner is a friend of 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, whose views 
on propaganda are well known. 
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The former has had immense suc- 
cess in the formation of Nazi ath- 
letic, social and cultural clubs. At 
Lima, Peru, Toto Giuratto is the 
Fascist representative. It is said 
that he is rapidly becoming a politi- 
cal factor in city and country. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, 
however, that the South Americans 
have completely succumbed to these 
propagandistic efforts. The Ameri- 
can radio and cinema have done 
their part in stemming the tide. A 
few years ago, the radio programs 
originating in North America were 
blanketed by the powerful German 
and Italian stations. Within - the 
past few months all that has 
changed. Both the National Broad- 
casting Corporation and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System have be- 
gun to specialize in their Spanish 
and Portuguese presentations for 
Argentina and Brazil. The new 
programs provide information, 
dramatic entertainment and music, 
both vocal and instrumental, As a 
result the American programs 
probably enjoy a wider audience 
than that of any other foreign 
source. There are a few short- 
sighted individuals who, pointing 
to the relatively small number of 
radios owned in Brazil, deprecate 
the effect which any type of pro- 
gram might produce. It requires 
no singular gift of prophecy to 
foretell that ten years from now 
the Brazilians will have their share 
of receiving sets. When that time 
comes the popularity of the pro-- 
grams originating in New York will 
be a household word in South 
America. If the radio continues to 
be used for the promotion of com- 
mercial advertising it will also have 
its repercussions upon the amount 
of American goods sold south of the 
equator. 
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One curious feature of the mo- 
tion picture situation is worth men- 
tioning. In the early days of the 
industry the Hollywood pictures 
were presented in Rio de Janeiro 
with English dialogue and Portu- 
guese subtitles. In order to cater 
to the native market the American 
producers decided to “dub” the dia- 
logue in the Portuguese language. 
To the immense astonishment of 
the theater owners in Rio the pub- 
lic demanded the reinstatement of 
English. Many Brazilians, having 
learned a modicum of English 
words (or, should we say, a selec- 
tion of vigorous American slang!) 
were eager to learn more. The 
cinema for them was a delightful 
exercise in language-study. They 
wanted to amass a vocabulary and 
their views prevailed. The larger 
theaters in Rio de Janeiro and some 
in Sao Paulo retain the diction of 
Hollywood. Incidentally, the ex- 
perience with both radio and pic- 
tures suggests that the Americans 
are much more popular in South 
America than they have been led 
to believe. 

It is possible that the loudly 
trumpeted virtues of race supre- 
macy have had something to do 
with this attitude. Purity of blood, 
whatever that may signify, is not a 
doctrine that will appeal much to 
the polyglot Brazilians. In fact, 
race is a subject that is simply not 
discussed in Rio de Janeiro or Sao 
Paulo or Recife or Rio Grande do 
Sul. North of Rio the Negro popu- 
lation, liberally sprinkled with mu- 
lattoes, predominates. South of Rio 
every nation under the sun has 
representation. 

This is not an environment which 
invites much preaching of the doc- 
trine of Nordic supremacy. When 
I spoke to Foreign Minister Os- 
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waldo Aranha on this subject he 
declared: “Here we know no dis- 
tinction of white or black, red or 
yellow. The highest positions in 
the state are open to citizens with- 
out exception. We are all Bra- 
zilians.” 

In the best social circles of Rio de 
Janeiro there is no discrimination. 
Brazilians with dusky skins take 
their chairs in boxes at the Opera 
House; mulattoes frequent the first- 
class hotels; there is no record that 
the Jockey Club or the Country 
Club ever refused membership to 
anyone on the score of color. Not 
so long ago, a black man, Dr. Juli- 
ano Moreira, a psychiatric specialist 
acting as director of the Institute 
for Nervous Diseases, married a 
white woman. Paradoxically 
enough, she was of German descent. 
Both she and her husband were ac- 
cepted everywhere; there was no 
comment or criticism. 

Much of this attitude developed 
under the Empire of Dom Pedro. 
The Emperor’s best friend was a 
Negro, an engineer named Andre 
Reboucas. At a brilliant court 
function the latter invited a white 
woman to dance. She accepted in- 
stantly. The other guests appear to 
have taken the incident as a matter 
of course. 

In my interview with the Presi- 
dent of Brazil, Senhor Getulio Var- 
gas, I was assured that one of the 
sources of the national strength in 
the campaign against Communism 
was the assurance he had that no 
amount of Marxist agitation would 
ever be able to convince the North 
Brazilian that he was not fully in- 
tegrated in the Brazilian social 
structure. “Social solidarity,” 
stated President Vargas, “makes a 
vital contribution to social justice 
and social peace.” 
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It is estimated that thirty per 
cent of the population of Brazil is 
mestizo or mixed, sixty per cent 
white, and the remaining ten per 
cent distributed among various for- 
eign races. The Indian element is 
negligible. Individuals in these 
groups achieve prominence in busi- 
ness, the professions, arts and poli- 
tics very largely on the basis of 
their environment, education, facili- 
ties for food, shelter and clothing. 
It is interesting to observe that Cruz 
y Souza, whom Muricy calls “the 
major poet of modern Brazil,” was 
a Negro and the son of a slave. 

Brazil’s soundest defense against 
the foreign “isms” that are pound- 
ing on the door of every port will be 
prompt consolidation of President 
Vargas’s program of national de- 
velopment. Ship lines are to be re- 
organized; roads and railways to 
the interior constructed. The need 
is acute. It was brought home to 
me in striking form by the plaint of 
an American banker of Rio de 
Janeiro. This gentleman told me 
that last year his bank sent a bill 
for collection to a province in the 
North of Brazil. The bill took 
three months to reach its destina- 
tion. That explains what a task it 
is to introduce unity and strength 
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into twenty sprawling states that 
extend from the tropics to the tem- 
perate zone. Facilities for market- 
ing Brazilian coffee and cotton are 
to be improved. No longer will the 
German Reich be able, in exchange 
for worthless Aski marks, to buy 


high-grade coffee in Sao Paulo and. 


then sell the shipments to the Bal- 
tic States for gold. 

In the development of Brazil 
American Catholics can play a lead- 
ing role. As Dr. Oswaldo Aranha 
said to me in the Itamaray Palace 
in Rio: “The people of North Ameri- 
ca enjoy an immense prestige in 
South America. Their principles, 
their fashions, their tastes will set 
the vogue for Brazil and Argentina 
in the future. You Catholics ought 
to be in the forefront of this move- 
ment. Your universities, your edu- 
cators, editors and thinkers are 
most welcome in Brazil. We would 
even like some American farmers. 
North and South America have 
much more in common than the 
artificially stimulated rapproche- 
ment between Europe and Spanish 
America would indicate. After all, 
we are not of the Old World; we 
are Americans. And Americanism 


has more to offer than either Naz- 
ism or Fascism.” 














THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NAZI EVASION 


HE maleficent aura of dictator- 

ship has seemed to secure im- 
munity from attack in the theater. 
Three anti-Nazi plays have come 
—and gone. Waltz in Goose Step 
overshot the bull’s-eye in making 
the secondary villain so odious that 
in contrast Der Fuehrer became al- 
most a hero. Lorelei, by the author 
of Tovarich, had the interesting 
theme of an Aryan professor in vol- 
untary exile whose patriotism 
blazes up so strongly in his love 
passage with the Nazi girl leader 
who is sent to tempt him back to 
Germany, that in the end he crosses 
the border of his own free will to 
help the cause of liberty by his 
martyrdom. This last scene on the 
border in the Alps was a singularly 
impressive one; the Colonel of Hus- 
sars refuses to recognize the fugi- 
tive and the French sentries plead 
with him. But the story was con- 
fused by giving the Professor a kind 
old wife and the girl, a young 
Junker lover. It was difficult for 
both characters and audience to 
distinguish the boundaries between 
love and patriotism. But Arnold 
Korff did a memorable scene as the 
old General, father of the young 
man held as hostage. 

Lorelei had the possibilities for a 
fine play as did Glorious Morning, 
which is still running in London. 
Laid in a totalitarian state, this 


shows the short career of a young 
medical student who has a vision 
of God and who returns to her na- 





tive province to tell the neighbors 
her message. The play closes on 
the mass execution of the girl and 
her converts. But although the 
theme is beautiful and timely, the 
action was obvious and _ slowly 
paced for America. The girl her- 
self was slightly drawn and the old 
grandfather who stands by her 
from the first was unfortunately 
heard to say that he was partly 
actuated by political reasons. So 
far the finest anti-Nazi propaganda 
is contained in the pro-America 
message of American Landscape. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE.—Ghosts 
are very chummy in Connecticut. 
The Dales of Dalesford, Conn., 
were apparently well versed in 
spectral etiquette and when the 
spirits of their ancestors came to 
call, the Dales invite them quite 
naturally to stay to lunch. For six 
generations, the Dales had lived in 
the old family house, tilling the 
fields that were cleared by the first 
Dale colonist and proprietors of the 
shoe factory founded by Captain 
Samuel Dale after the Revolution. 
But middlemen and all the other 
pests of agriculture have consumed 
the profit of the farm and depres- 
sions and taxes have eaten up the 
shoe profit. When unionism in- 
vades the factory that the present 
Captain Dale regarded as his sec- 
ond family, he decides that he will 
sell the whole place to the Eagle 
Shoe Company and Deutsche- 
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Amerikanische Kultur Gesellschaft. 
That aroused the ghosts to action! 
Mr. Elmer Rice has been astute in 
making his Civil War Captain also 
a German but a German of the 
1848-Carl-Schurz-liberal party who 
voices his opinion of the modern 
Nazi with vernacular clarity. To- 
gether with the Revolutionary and 
Great War heroes, there step into 
the picture two ladies of such 
diverse backgrounds as Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and,— Moll Flan- 
ders! But it is the repentant and 
highly respectable Moll who had 
settled in the Colonies who tells 
her ‘great-great-great grandnephew- 
in-law some blunt truths about the 
hussies “who be the same wenches 
whether they live in London or 
Hollywood.” 

It is clear to see that with this 
framework, Mr. Rice has ample op- 
portunity to make every facet of 
America vocal. The Irish newspa- 
per editor, the Jewish shopkeeper, 
the Negro minister, the Polack 
farmhand, the young mechanic all 
have their say, but Mr. Rice has 
handled his thesis with such skill 
that when the present Captain Dale 
finally takes the floor and answers 
all his critics, it becomes real 
drama. American Landscape is the 
work of a man who has cultivated 
wisdom and understanding, who is 
willing to see the old order change 
when it changes in accordance with 
the old ideal. But—must mass pro- 
duction gobble up the local indus- 
try that binds together a commu- 
nity like Dalesford? Must two hun- 
dred fertile acres go to rot and lie 
fallow? Is there no way of pre- 
serving individual effort and adjust- 
ing it to the demand for organiza- 
tion? If these questions are dull, 
then American Landscape lacks in- 
terest. 





Under the aegis of the Play- 
wrights’ Producing Company, Mr. 
Rice has directed his own play and 
cast his characters with keen in- 
sight. They respond sympatheti- 
cally to his leadership. We are 
sure Mr. Defoe would be edified to 
see his Moll preaching fidelity to 
the modern generation and being 
recognized politely by Mrs. Stowe. 
Mr. Rice becomes so interested in 
his creations that he is apt to let his 
characters hold their scenes just a 
few minutes overtime. As a stage 
picture Aline Bernstein’s farm- 
house is disappointing. Her design 
has little individuality and her 
square doorway that frames the 
appearance of the ancestors, lack- 
ing any architectural interest, be- 
comes merely an aperture. It is a 
pity, for Mr. Rice has contrived an 
effective tableau when the three 
Captains call the living Dale to join 
them. He also has shown his trust 
in young America. But optimism 
is not the popular note in current 
“strong” drama. The response to 
American Landscape will mean 
more than a box office quotation.— 
At the Cort. 


HERE COME THE CLOWNS.— 


“IT said it very loud and clear, 
I went and shouted in his ear—” 


But then some people always turn 
their deaf ear to an idea. Mr. Philip 
Barry should, perhaps, have in- 
cluded the audience in his title. - 
“I’m not sure what it was all about 
but it was exciting and it gave me 
the creeps,” murmured one lady to 
another in the aisle. And yet 
Clancy had shouted out the answer. 
Clancy is a stagehand who is 
searching for God. Not God in His 
Heaven—Clancy knew He was up 
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there—but God’s compassion in an- 
swer to the wounds of men; God’s 
truth as a flaming sword to cut to 
the root of tragedy. Clancy, a 
Jonah to his family, a Job to the 
world of vaudeville, heard the voice 
of God calling him back to the 
Globe Theater one Holy Saturday 
night. The Manager has to apolo- 
gize to the audience for Clancy’s 
mad appearance before the curtain; 
his friends, after the show, try to 
distract him, only Professor Pabst, 
the illusionist understands what 
Clancy is after and tries to show 
him the reverse of the mirror in an 
exposition of evil. 

Philip Barry has set his play in 
the curious back parlor of Ma 
Speedy’s restaurant—a back parlor 
reserved for the professionals from 
the Globe Theater. Assembled there 
that night are a ventriloquist and 
his wife; a dwarf; a press agent; 
a dance team; Clancy and his sister- 
in-law who is an usher; Ma, who is 
really Pa, and Max Pabst, illusion- 
ist. In an act that he stages, the 
Professor draws out the tragedy in 
the lives of all the company. He 
robs Clancy not only of wife and 
child but even the sweetness of 
memory. But Clancy wins. In for- 
giveness, he tastes the compassion 
that is God and in a sudden mo- 
ment of revelation, he comprehends 
evil as the power of man’s will; the 
terrifying freedom that can stretch 
to either hell or heaven. It is a 
simple fable with a novel back- 
ground and the element of mystery 
to increase suspense, but the writ- 
ing is unusual and the production 
superlative. 

Eddie Dowling, the producer, was 
prevailed upon by Mr. Barry to 
play Clancy. It is a very grand per- 
formance. Mr. Dowling is more at 
home on the musical stage but it 
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is his shyness in a new environ- 
ment that gives an added note of 
honesty to his Clancy. Nor does he 
have to grope his way through 
Clancy’s mysticism. Perhaps 
Clancy’s familiarity with St. Michael 
may help to baffle an audience who 
is not so intimate with archangels. 
As Pabst, Leo Chalzel, last seen 
here as Hitler, confirms his talent. 
He is an actor, however, who needs 
careful direction. Russell Collins 
contributes sustained tension as a 
brooding, embittered agnostic. 
Madge Evans in a role which calls 
for nothing but sympathy, gives it 
with tears. Frank Gaby, the ven- 
triloquist, and Jerry Austin, as the 
dwarf, deserve particular mention. 

In Here Come the Clowns, Mr. 
Barry has written with power and 
imagination a morality play that is 
grounded on Catholic philosophy. 
Were it not for that philosophy it 
might appear too crowded with 
human misery. It seems unfortu- 
nate, however, that one cancerous 
sin is emphasized with such a 
sledge hammer that it cannot es- 
cape even the most rigorously inno- 
cent-minded. Thus it may leave a 
very bad taste with those who will 
respond most heartily to the gal- 
lant spectacle of human will tran- 
scending death and life. No play 
on the boards provides more excit- 
ing subject for discussion.—At the 
Booth. 


THE Boys FROM SYRACUSE.— 
Plautus transposed his farce from 
the Greeks—from which Greek no 
one knows—and Shakespeare bor- 
rowed the idea from Plautus and 
now the trio of Abbott and Rodgers 
and Hart have transformed The 
Comedy of Errors into the gayest of 
musical comedies. On the pro- 
gram, however, it states, “Book by 
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George Abbott,” without mention of 
any other poet but Hart. Perhaps 
they were afraid of the odium of 
culture and felt that when the Seer- 
ess admonishes Adriana that 


“The venom clamors of a jealous 
woman 

Poison more deadly than a mad 
dog’s tooth,” 


and Jimmy Savo sticks his head 
round the curtain and says, “Shake- 
speare,” they have fulfilled their 
debt. 

After all Shakespeare didn’t do as 
much for Plautus! 

But it is illuminating to note that 
in the structure of the modern 
farce, the sequence of Shakespeare 
has been closely followed. Shake- 
speare handled Plautus as a poet. 
He subdued the horseplay and add- 
ed a love interest. To the lost twin 
brothers who find each other unex- 
pectedly, he added twin slaves; he 
diminished the courtesan and gave 
grace to the wife. He created the 
charming figure of Luciana, the sis- 
ter-in-law for the bachelor twin and 
provided Luce, the Cook, for one of 
the twin valets. In fact he had just 
the proper feeling for musical com- 
edy. Adriana, as the devoted wife 
instead of the harridan of Plautus, 
can now sing a delightful waltz song 
with her household in expectation 
of her husband’s return and one 
of the best of duets is “This Can’t 
Be Love” as sung by Luciana and 
the strange Antipholus. As _ she 
thinks he is really her brother-in- 
law, Mr. Hart had to be very care- 
ful in wording his lyric. 

Another point that is equally ap- 
pealing to antiquarian and audience 
is the clever use of the old Pro- 
logue that was the tradition of 
Greek and Latin comedy. As con- 
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trived by the ingenious Mr. Abbott, 
it is delivered by the Chief of Police 
who describes to the Ephesians in 
amusing rhymes what is going on 
in dumb play between the Duke and 
the old Syracusan merchant and 
clarifies the position of the twins 
Antipholus and the Dromios. 

Mistaken identity has always 
been the mainstay of farce and 
probably always will be. If anyone 
thinks it isn’t funny, let him watch 
Jimmy Savo as one of the Dromios. 
The Antipholus twins are both 
handsome and good dancers and as 
they are only on the stage together 
for the final curtain, their duplica- 
tion is not overstrained. The inter- 
polation of a tailor explains their 
being dressed precisely alike. 

There can be no question but that 
the music is handmaid throughout 
to the play. So are the dances. 
Balanchine has been particularly 
clever in his finale to Act I. where 
Antipholus of Ephesus returns 
home to find his door locked, and 
the refrain of “Let Antipholus in!” 
is caught up by dancers and orches- 
tra to a rousing crescendo. 

But while Mr. Abbott has cher- 
ished the love stories of Shake- 
speare, he has also bowed to the 
courtesan of Plautus and as he has 
made her his tap dancer—while her 
secretary does adagios—she natu- 
rally comes frequently to stage cen- 
ter. At times one begins to wonder 
if the subtitle shouldn’t be “The 
Courtesans of Ephesus.” They 
might be passed over, perhaps, as 
an Asian Minor attribute if it were 
not for one pantomime ballet by 
Savo which transcended respect- 
ability without any proportionate 
humor. We are assured by the 
management, however, that this has 
now been modified. If this be so, 
The Boys from Syracuse, while cer- 
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tainly as full of sophistication as 
twenty-four centuries of “civiliza- 
tion” can make it, is gay and 
spirited and funny, with sets by 
Mielziner and costumes by Irene 
Sharoff that are both imaginative 
and smart. Muriel Angelus from 
London is Adriana and Marcy 
Westcott, the debutante of Two 
Bouquets, Luciana. Wynn Murray 
—a comedienne in her ‘teens — is 
Luce. We wish the boys from Strat- 
ford and Athens and Rome could 
see them.—At the Alvin. 


RocKET TO THE Moon.—We are 
constantly impressed by the hardi- 
hood of both reviewers and audi- 
ences. The casual pleasures of 
landscape and agreeable compan- 
ions mean so little to them. To 
spend an evening on a garden ter- 
race in the Alps with educated and 
attractive characters, to my weaker 
constitution, offers many compensa- 
tions. But Deval’s Lorelei was 
closed in a week for its dramatic 
ineptitudes while Odet’s new drama, 
with many of the same mistakes, 
seems slated for a run though it 
will never reach the success of 
Golden Boy. To sit for three hours 
in a dentist’s office in the Bronx 
on a very hot day, with two dentists 
and a chiropodist who grow hotter 
and hotter, calls for stamina. Car- 
novsky is an actor of sound sincer- 
ity but in a straight part and as the 
hero, he is far from prepossessing. 
His medical compeers were just as 
blowzy as the temperature and the 
realism of Group direction dictated. 
We were so unduly and inartisti- 
cally grateful that the little secre- 
tary pressed her uniforms and that 
the father-in-law was forced by the 
script to appear spic and span in 
a brand new suit in every act. 

But Philistine as we are to Odets’ 
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Bronx, his characters have real flesh 
on their bones and real blood in 
their veins. The story is the 
familiar one of the man who is 
weak enough to love his secretary 
and strong enough to stay with his 
wife. Reverse the adjectives and 
you have conflict. The argument 
between Mr. Odets and his stage 
friends is a long one. Just as it 
seems closed, each character slips 
back and has one last word. Is it 
strength or is it weakness that 
keeps the dentist in bondage or 
would he have been more in bond- 
age had he tried to be free? No 
one is secure in his or her philoso- 
phy but the father-in-law who fails 
to convince the little secretary that 
it is only he—with maturity and 
money—who can give her what she 
seeks. It is the fumbling quality 
that both weakens the dramatic 
structure and strengthens the psy- 
chology, but since Awake and Sing, 
Mr. Odets has added to his own tol- 
erance of human nature and his 
understanding of it. Only the wife 
seems drawn just to fit the need of 
the story. The older dentist who 
sells his own blood to pay his rent 
and’ who bursts out in envy of the 
fine care given the rodents in lab- 
oratories is a carefully thought out 
detail; the chiropodist is rougher 
in outline but enthusiasm gleams 
in the presentation of little Cleo, 
the secretary, who has such an 
abundance of the joyousness of life. 
She sings a little raucously, like a 
starling in a dingy shop. Eleanor 
Lynn is her real name. Luther Ad- 
ler as the older man gives a per- 
formance that seems built on the 
tradition and finish of his Father’s 
Yiddish stage. “This universe must 
be run by a Committee,” remarks 
Adler, “they make so many mis- 
takes.”—At the Belasco. 
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LeavE It To Me.— When Mr. 
Alonzo P. Goodhue of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, gave a generous donation to his 
party’s campaign fund, he had no 
idea it would send him to Siberia 
—or Moscow. Mr. Goodhue didn’t 
want to be the Ambassador to the 
Soviet but Mrs. Goodhue dressed 
her five daughters in becoming fur 
toques and the Gare de Il’Est in 
Paris soon echoes with Mrs. (Sophie 
Tucker) Goodhue’s rampant chorus 
of “I’m Taking the Steps to Rus- 
sia.” Meanwhile Mr. Goodhue is 
concentrating on how to get recalled 
and enlists the services of the fa- 
mous American newspaper corre- 
spondent, William Gaxton. You 
won’t have erred if by this time you 
surmise that Mr. Goodhue is none 
other than Victor Moore himself. 
Not since the days when Mr. Moore 
portrayed the lonely little figure of 
the Vice-President, has his appeal 
been more poignant. Nor was 
Throttlebottom more pathetically 
misplaced among the tourists in the 
White House than Goodhue in the 
U. S. S. R. Mr. Moore summons 
all the cohorts of tragedy when he 
rises to the peak of his nostalgia 
in “I Want to go Home.” The ten- 
derness of his sentiment is ex- 
pressed in the lines about Topeka, 
and his reference to the corner 
drug store and banana splits move 
his audience to sympathetic re- 
sponse. For as Mr. Moore men- 
tions bananas they seem to assume 
the quality of feathers from the 
American eagle’s wing. His com- 
edy is built up on the pathos that 
serves all great clowns; which 
Chaplin has raised at times to the 
heroic. The vitality of Gaxton and 
the wistfulness of Moore are an 
ebullient combination. Under Gax- 
ton’s tutelage, the American Am- 
bassador kicks the Nazi representa- 
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tive full in the fore, only to be 
kissed on both cheeks by the rest 
of the diplomats. When he tries 
to shoot down a Russian, he wings 
an assassin by mistake and is kissed 
by all the Soviet. Then Gaxton de- 
cides it is easier to be recalled for 
doing right than doing wrong and 
the Goodhues depart from the 
U.S. S. R. to the U. S. A. 

This time the Cole Porter score 
has the dash that was lost in the 
dire You Never Know. Mr. and 
Mrs. Spewack have contrived a live- 
ly story out of a drama they once 
wrote Duranty in Moscow. The hu- 
mor is direct and in Sophie Tuck- 
er’s mouth not always particularly 
refined, but it never drags. Sibe- 
rian furs add complications to a 
modified “strip tease” dance, and 
the “Internationale” jazzed is the 
lustiest chorus. The sets by Albert 
Johnson and costumes by Raoul 
Pene de Bois have more dash than 
charm; more smartness than 
beauty. “Plenty of pep” is the 
watchword. But when the pep 
seems overwhelming there is Victor 
Moore who in trying to inculcate 
gentleness in the Russians remarks: 
“Now, we don’t understand New 
Yorkers in Topeka but—we don’t 
want to kill ’em!”-—At the Imperial. 


GREAT Lapy attempts to immor- 
talize in music the dubious career 
of Madame Jumel, second wife of 
Vice-President Aaron Burr. It is 
encircled in lavishness but both pro- 
ducers and authors are single-mind- 
ed in their purpose to keep their 
heroine a strumpet and to harbor 
no jokes that do not pertain to the 
theme. The jokes, however, are 
few. Though Madame Jumel, in 
her metamorphosis from taproom 
hussy to rich mistress and richer 
wife via Rhode Island, Paris and 
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New York, does offer pictorial vari- 
ety, the libretto is richer in cos- 
tumes than drama and neither the 
script nor Miss Norma Terris, beau- 
tiful as she is, ever contrive to cre- 
ate much sympathy for the ambi- 
tious Eliza until the last act when 
she foregoes a title from the Bour- 
bons to save the life of the French 
aristocrat who was once her lover. 
In the epilogue, he visits her again 
as a widow in the Jumel Mansion 
and acclaims her at last as a 
“Lady!” 

It has cost Messrs. Wiman and 
Del Bondio a very large bill to allow 
Eliza to achieve her ambition. They 
are certainly lavish in display. 
Particularly successful are the 
scenes with Robert Greig as Louis 
XVIII. and the ballet created by 
William Dollar, of the American 
Ballet, danced by a group of young 
dancers, from the same company, 
against a diaphanous background. 
We cannot say as much of the bal- 
let of mannequins and tailors which 
seems a mordaunt embodiment of 
Directoire decadence. Miss Terris, 
Mr. Joseph Macaulay and Mr. Shep- 
perd Strudwick are a fine-looking 
trio and Miss Irene Bordoni makes 
much of her role of modiste. Al- 
bert Johnson’s sets are not so good 
as the costumes and the music is 
familiar.—At the Majestic. 


SprinG MEETING.—It has arrived 
at last, the pleasant comedy for 
after dinner consumption. Here 
are some people with whom it is 
no trial to pass a few hours; who 
have no grinding problems that 
defy solution. It comes from Eng- 
land to be true, but the scene is 
Tipperary. Gladys Cooper and 


A. E. Matthews head a cast which 
offers such a man as Arthur Shields 
in a character “bit” and little Miss 
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Aideen O’Connor, both from the 
Abbey Theater. 

A fox hunting Irish baronet and 
his household are ripe fruit for 
geniality. This Sir Richard has two 
young daughters who never catch 
sight of a man unless it be Michael, 
the stud groom. Naturally the elder 
Miss Furze engages herself to 
Michael which leaves Baby more 
than open to an opportune over- 
night guest—son of a former flame 
of Sir Richard. Baby’s approach to 
love is elemental. The plot, it is 
clear, is not too complicated but 
it’s not every night one can meet 
such a spinister as Miss Bijou (Jean 
Cadell) who plays the horses on the 
sly and whose sweaters and golf 
cape and hat and walking boots 
are all museum pieces. Miss Bijou 
is severely sent off to bed by James 
the butler for being too confiden- 
tial with a servant. It is James 
who brings up all the Misses Furze; 
when he warns Miss Baby he will 
tell Sir Richard if she sips any 
brandy, she retorts that then she 
will tell of the day he used the 
pantry sink for a mustard foot 
bath. 

Miss Cooper plays with a feath- 
ery touch which is not at all the 
same as fluttery. Mr. Matthews 
knows as well as ever how to assure 
laughs to his admirers. Though 
there may be scenes that are held 
too long for New York’s impatience, 
there is never enough of Mr. 
Shields’ Johnny Mahoney. Spring 
Meeting was directed by John Giel- 
gud.—At the Morosco. 


THE GIRL FROM WyomMING.—Cow- 
boys and Indians, Mexicans and a 
Harvard graduate for a hero, with a 
black mustachioed Sheriff and the 
Girl from Wyoming as a heroine 
worth winning, provide much inno- 
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cent but lively amusement, with a 
trapeze artist overhead between the 
acts. General singing follows the 
performance which does not begin 
till nine and is in the best tradi- 
tion of The American Music Hall. 
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THE MorpDKIN BALLET can be 
seen on Sunday evenings at the 
Hudson Theater commencing on 
January 8th. We prefer this Ballet 
to the Ballet Russe and can recom- 
mend it to our readers. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—The Ladies’ 
Garment Workers are stronger in 
ideas than in beauty. The chorus 
offers no temptations but the music 
by Rome is gay, and the ideas, 
though bitter for the most part, are 
ideas. Some of the sketches are a 
bore and some are funny.—At the 
Labor Stage. 


June 


Wuat aA Lire. — Personally we 
prefer this high school juvenalia to 
Kiss the Boys Goodbye. Its laughs 
are well spaced and its personnel 
certainly more attractive than the 
more sophisticated farce. — At the 
Biltmore. 


July 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—2Zorina is 
the most graceful heroine on the 
stage. The Balanchine ballets are 
original and delightful but let it not 
be supposed that all the cast are 
also angels! Dennis King is the 
bridegroom.—At the ‘Shubert. 


November 


Bic BLow.—Just because you can 
see it for $1.00, it seems very hard 





to convince people that it’s worth 
more. Actually the Federal Theater 
has produced the only successful 
melodrama of the season—a Tobac- 
co Road with a clean story and a 
wonderful hurricane in Florida.— 
At the Mazine Elliott. 


HEL.Lz-A-Poppin.—Such is the de- 
mand for this nonsensical return 
to vaudeville that the tickets even 
for the larger theater are offered 
weeks in advance. It is slapstick 
at its highest or its lowest—that de- 
pends on the mood of the spectator. 
—At the Winter Garden. 


Sinc Out THE News. — Not for 
Republicans! This is'a New Deal 
revue by Kaufman and Hart but 
the Congressional minstrel show 
and the two Negro scenes—particu- 
larly the christening of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jones—are bound to 
please all parties. The music is 
also by Rome but the chorus and 
the sets are more pleasing than in 
Pins and Needles.—At the Music 
Boz. 


December 


HAMLET in its entirety, staged by 
Margaret Webster and played by 
Maurice Evans and an outstanding 
cast, seems much shorter than 
many a two-hour play. It begins at 
6:30 with an hour for dinner at 
8 and on Saturday there is also a 
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matinee at 1:30. The engagement 
has now been prolonged into Janu- 
ary so there is still time to see a 
splendid production of a_ great 
drama with Mady Christians as 
the Queen, Henry Edwards a super- 
lative King, George Graham as 
Polonius and Katharine Locke as 
Ophelia. Mr. Evans is a very nor- 
mal Hamlet, full of fire but lacking 
the philosophy and poetry of Giel- 
gud.—At the St. James. 


Ase LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. — The 
great American play at last! Mr. 
Sherwood has collaborated with Mr. 
Lincoln to good effect. The Doug- 
las debates are made high drama— 
so is Lincoln’s last speech as he sets 
out for Washington. Not only his 
spiritual struggle but the struggle 
of the nation and the democratic 
ideal are dramatized. As the future 
President, Raymond Massey gives a 
performance that is illumined with 
intelligence and emotion. The set- 
tings, by Mielziner, and the cast 
reach a high mark of excellence.— 
At the Plymouth. 
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Oscar WILDE.—Although it pre- 
sents no overt lapses from good 
taste, a play on such a subject can- 
not fail to be painful. Again the 
authors have used their subject as 
a collaborator and the epigrams of 
Wilde give brilliance to the text. 
Mr. Robert Morley’s Wilde is a re- 
strained but telling portraiture both 
of Wilde as the social celebrity and 
as a broken man.—At the Fulton. 


KNICKERBOCKER HOo.ipay. — Tak- 
ing Governor Stuyvesant as the 
original American dictator, Max- 
well Anderson has provided a sa- 
tirical libretto for a clever score by 
Kurt Weill. Mr. Walter Huston 
plays Stuyvesant with just the right 
degree of farce and his song with 
the very pretty chorus stops the 
show. This New Amsterdam is 
dominated by a gallows and neither 
Dutch jollity nor liberality are quite 
fairly presented, although Wash- 
ington Irving, pen in hand, super- 
intends the proceedings. The hu- 
mor is a bit heavy and in one case 
offensive.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 
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The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FaitH. /t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


A NEW CRUSADE 
The Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 


NEW Crusade! That is, new in 
this country, for Father Mateo, 

its Apostle, has been preaching the 
Social Reign of the Sacred Heart 
for many years and in many lands. 
Next year we hope to have the privi- 
lege of having Father Mateo here 
in America. Who is Father Mateo? 
Like Father Damien de Veuster the 
leper priest of Molokai, Father 
Mateo Crawley Boevey is a religious 
of the Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary and of 
the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. He was born 
in Peru, South America, in 1875, 
and there joined the Congregation, 
becoming a priest in 1898. He 
taught in the College of Valparaiso, 
Chili, until 1906 when he became 
ill, suffering from a lesion of the 
heart and of the brain. The doc- 
tors gave up all hope for his recov- 
ery and were convinced he had only 
a few months more to live. Upon 


their advice, his superiors ordered 
him to France. 


A visit to Paray-le-Monial had 
always been one of his most ardent 
desires, so he directed his steps 
towards that holy shrine. The mo- 
ment he entered the Chapel of the 
Apparition, he underwent an aston- 
ishing experience; he was com- 
pletely cured. Words cannot tell 
what went on within him at that 
moment, for the workings of divine 
grace are always indescribable. Dur- 
ing his long thanksgiving, our di- 
vine Lord, while entirely restoring 
his bodily vigor, undoubtedly inflict- 
ed on his heart a spiritual wound 
which prepared him for his great 
mission. That very evening in his 
hotel apartment, whence he could 
perceive the faint glimmer of the 
sanctuary lamp, he had the intui- 
tion that our Lord demanded him 
to conquer the world for His Sacred 
Heart. This was to be accomplished 
by the Enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart in each and every family. 
Father Mateo clearly saw the de- 
velopment of the work, and even 
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conceived the ceremonial of the En- 
thronement, such as it is practiced 
today. 

However, before beginning his 
apostolate he needed the approval 
of the Church. Having confided the 
plan of the work to His Holiness 
Pius X., he not only received the 
blessing and authorization he was 
seeking, but heard these consoling 
words from the Vicar of Christ, 
“No, my beloved son, no, I do not 
authorize you to devote yourself to 
this work, I command you to do so. 
You understand, it is the Pope who 
commands. Devote your whole life 
to this magnificent apostleship.” 

“These words,” said Father 
Mateo, “sounded like a divine com- 
mand to my soul, and at once I 
started the Crusade of Love.” 

The grace he had received made 
him feel indebted to the entire 
world. But to reach all nations by 
his word seemed impossible. To 
begin his great mission, he gathered 
round him a few school children, 
who copied letters in all languages 
and dialects. These he sent forth 
throughout the world. Inspired as 
they were by the love which filled 
his own heart, they soon enkindled 
the flame abroad. Everywhere won- 
derful graces accompanied the 
work of the Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart. 

In 1914, Father Mateo was sent 
once more to Europe by his supe- 
riors. He was on board ship when 
the War broke out. “What was he 
going to do in France? How could 
he preach his mission where every- 
one was distracted with thoughts of 
the war? No one would listen to 
him. ...” Thus thought his supe- 
riors. But God’s ways are not ours. 
This was the time chosen by the 
Lord to open the way to His Sacred 
Heart. The sorrow and grief and 
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anguish which always accompany 
war made families realize that our 
Lord is the only true Comforter. 
Father Mateo preached all over 
France, meeting everywhere with 
unexpected success. 

By March 15, 1915, two hundred 
bishops, archbishops and cardinals 
had approved and recommended the 
practice of the Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart in the home by the 
solemn consecration of the family. 

Nearly three hundred secretari- 
ates (diocesan, national and inter- 
national) are engaged upon the 
propagation of the work throughout 
the world, by the diffusion of its 
ceremonial translated into thirteen 
languages: Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, Italian, German, 
Dutch, Polish, Bulgarian, Arabic, 
Russian, Chinese and Peruvian. By 
May, 1915, nearly three million 
families had enthroned the Sacred 
Heart in their homes. 

Father Mateo has preached suc- 
cessively in Spain, Belgium, Hol- 
land, England, Switzerland. In 
Italy invitations were extended to 
him by one hundred and thirty-five 
bishops. In Portugal the success 
was such that today forty thousand 
have pledged themselves for the 
monthly nightly adoration in the 
home. 

Having traversed South America 
and those parts of Europe where 
religion is still tolerated, Father 
Mateo was able after a delay of 
four years (1931-1935), because of 
other engagements, to accede to the 
urgent demands of the hierarchy 
of the Far East. There he has 
given retreats for the last three 
years to the clergy and religious— 
and now our opportunity is com- 
ing. For many years everything 
has been done to induce him to 
come to this country, but some- 
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thing always stood in the way. This 
time I secured his promise to come 
to the United States when he fin- 
ishes in the Orient,—on July 19, 
1939, provided he be invited by 
members of the hierarchy, religious 
bodies, and the pastors, to preach 
this crusade of the Social Reign of 
Christ, or the Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart in the Family. Father 
Mateo has devoted his life to this 
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mission at the command of the 
Holy Father who considered it an 
assured remedy for the many evils 
that beset the family of our day: 
lack of faith, divorce, birth control, 
godless education. Let us then do 
our part and seek the help of Father 
Mateo that devotion to the Sacred 
Heart may spread throughout our 
own beloved country. 
FATHER STEPHEN, C.SS.CC. 


— 





es cond 


NEW MEXICANA * 


Senor Passagallo 


ID you ever hear, Padrecito, of 

the Passagallo? Here we are in 
late December. Christmas is upon 
us and our Passagallo, poor fellow, 
is not at all well. He’s getting very 
old. What shall we do for our 
Christmas music? What is a Pas- 
sagallo, you say and why is he so 
important? I shall tell you what 
he is, Padrecito, and you will un- 
derstand why he is important. 

In these mountain towns of New 
Mexico we have no organs, for we 
have neither the money to purchase 
them nor the musicians to play 
them. Their place is taken by the 
Passagallo. What does the word 
mean, you ask? There are some 
who say that the term was origi- 
nally Pappagallo, a peacock, and 
that the Pappagallo was so-called 
because his fiddling resembled the 
raucous call of the peacock. They 
tell us that the word was changed 
to Passagallo because the children 
who begged for the Pappagallo at 
Christmas time could not pro- 
nounce the word and called it Pas- 
sagallo. I do believe though that 


1From a collection of stories told by an 
old Padre to his new curate—Padrecito. 


it has to do with “gallo” the Span- 
ish word for rooster, cock. You 
know when I read Vespers, for ex- 
ample, the Passagallo plays his vio- 
lin or guitar after each psalm; and 
his own composition if you please. 
He breaks down sometimes, be- 
cause of the beauty of his own com- 
position and weeps quietly or mur- 
murs “what beautiful music.” He 
is a character indeed, like our San- 
tero about whom I was speaking 
yesterday. And why is he called 
a rooster, a cock, you ask? Well, 
I am not sure, Padrecito, perhaps 
because of his bearing. No, I should 
not say that. He is usually a hum- 
ble fellow, though proud of his ac- 
complishment especially when he 
leads the procession on the occasion 
of the Archbishop’s visitation. I 
would rather think that the term 
has a deeper symbolism, like the” 
Cock in that beautiful old hymn 
we recite at Lauds on Sundays: 
“Aeterne rerum Conditor,” 


“Eternal Builder of all things, 
Who rules both night and day... 
The herald of dawn has sounded 

his clarion call.” 
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That would be Sir Cock, Padrecito 
—the herald of the dawn. Then 
you remember the hymn goes on 
and says that the herald calls forth 
the radiance of the sun. You see, 
the coming forth of the sun then 
depends upon the Cock. And it 
tells of the effect of the sun’s radi- 
ance; the foot-pad slinks away and 
the robber hides his dagger—they 
vanish as it were, like error before 
the light of truth. And now comes 
the interesting part of this hymn 
for us: 


“Let us arise, and promptly 
The cock’s crow arouses those who 
lie prone 
It chides the sleepy 
It accuses the sluggard.” 


The cock, you know, is supposed 
to crow three times each morn, 
because of sleepy fellows. There- 
fore I say the Passagallo is so-called 
because he, too, arouses the sleeper, 
chides the sleepy and accuses the 
sluggard — especially when my 
droning the Vespers fatigues them 
and causes them to nod. 

You know, Padrecito, many of 
the Passagallos are good composers. 
I’ll tell you a true story of one of 
them and his work. When I was 
a student in France, we used a book 
of Motets compiled by an Italian, 
Ravanello was his name. He select- 
ed the motets from Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish and French com- 
posers and among them was the 
“Adeste Fideles.”” The author of 
this hymn the book said, is un- 
known, but is probably Spanish. 
Years ago when I came to New 
Mexico I lived with the Archbishop 
in Santa Fe. The Archbishop, you 
know, always kept the newly- 
ordained priest with him for a few 
days to teach him something of 
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New Mexico and her people. I was 
examining an old scroll of music, 
a scroll so very old that only four 
lines were used and not five as we 
have now. At the top of the scroll 
was the theme upon which the Pas- 
sagallo had composed a Mass. I 
hummed it, .Padrecito, for you 
know I read music—and what do 
you think the theme was? It was 
the “Adeste Fideles!” 





“O come all ye faithful joyful and 
triumphant, 
O hasten, O hasten to Bethlehem.” 


You see, Padrecito, this is a proof 
that the “Adeste Fideles” was com- 
posed by a Spaniard—for the 
parchment scroll was more than 
300 years old! 

What marvelous composers, 
painters, writers and conquista- 
dores Spain has produced! And 
now she herself is being crushed 
and her soil stained by the blood of 
her own sons: brother fighting 
against brother there, nation 
against nation. How I feel for 
those poor boys, and for their fa- 
thers and mothers, suffering be- 
cause of the hatreds of men, ha- 
treds, born out of pride and greed 
and misrepresentation. May God 
bring peace to the soil of Spain and 
to a people that has done so much 
for Christianity and civilization. 
Pray for them, Padrecito. And may 
God give peace and happiness to my 
poor simple people, may He keep 
them untainted and happy in their 
simplicity. May they never betray 
Christ, as Christian nations have, 
then turn upon Him and blame 
Him for the difficulties which they 
themselves have brought upon 
themselves. 

“Peace on earth to men of good 
will.” Good night, Padrecito. 
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San Isidro 


Why is it, Padre, that the peo- 
ple here in New Mexico have such 
veneration for San Isidro? There is 
a church in Rome, I remember, 
dedicated to his honor, built upon 
the ruins of an ancient Mithric tem- 
ple. He must have been a giant of 
a fellow, judging by the statues of 
him that one sees. They remind 
one of the mythological stories of 
Polyphemus and of Orion. In the 
statue we have here in our own 
church, Padre, the oxen reach only 
to his knees. And the “plug” hat 
he wears! Isn’t that strange: a 
plug hat, a plow and a pair of oxen. 

Now, Padrecito, don’t jump at 
conclusions too readily and I’ll tell 
you about San Isidro. He was a 
great saint. He was born in Madrid 
about eight hundred years ago, of 
poor but very devout parents. He 
was a day laborer, and remained in 
the employ of one man, a certain 
DeVargas all his life and his life 
was a model of Christian perfec- 
tion. His fellow laborers, jealous 
of the faith with which his em- 
ployer regarded him complained 
that his attendance at church 
caused him to be late in starting 
work. To test the truth of this ac- 
cusation DeVargas hid himself in 
the hollow of a tree to watch. He 
saw that Isidro really was late and 
advanced to upbraid him when he 
was surprised, we are told, to see a 
second team of snow-white oxen, 
driven by an unknown figure plow- 
ing beside the team driven by Isi- 
dro. As he stood watching, rooted 
to the ground, the strange team dis- 
appeared and he realized that su- 
pernatural help had supplied for 
Isidro’s tardiness. 

It is also related in his life that 
he had the power of multiplying 


food—for the poor as well as for 
dumb animals, and he is said also 
to have appeared after his death, in 
a vision, to King Alfonso of Cas- 
tile, then engaged in fighting the 
Moors and to have helped him in 
battle. His relics have brought 
people back to bodily and mental 
health. He, together with St. Igna- 
tius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross, is num- 
bered among Spain’s “Cinco Santos” 
—her “Five Saints.” 

Now Padrecito, about the statues 
here in New Mexico. These are 
virtually all made by our own San- 
teros and to them San Isidro is in- 
deed a giant. They portray his 
moral and his spiritual endowments 
in a physical way; a very natural 
thing for a simple people to do. 

These New Mexican Santeros are 
interesting, Padrecito. I remember 
Padre José Gerow’s telling me of 
one of them years ago. Padre José 
was a tall, handsome fellow. He’s 
dead now, God rest his soul. He was 
pastor of San Miguel parish. One 
morning before Mass a Santero, a 
small, ugly fellow came into the 
sacristy and said to Padre José: 
“Padre, your blessing, and a bless- 
ing on my santos.” Padre José 
looked at the santos and they were 
so ugly, so grotesque, that he re- 
fused to bless them. The Santero 
left, went to the church and re- 
mained there for Mass. After Mass 
he appeared again before Padre 
José and asked a blessing. He was 
again refused and so he said:- 
“Padre, the Great Santero, Who 
made you so handsome and me so 
ugly, would bless them.” So, the 
santos were blessed! 


Mser. P. F. MAHONEY, D.D., 
Chancellor, Archdiocese of 
Sante Fe, New Mexico. 








A ForMER COMMUNIST SPEAKS 


You ask how I came to reject 
Communism. First of all, let this 
be understood, that I was a Com- 
munist in sympathy but with 
reservations scarcely formulated. I 
accepted Marxism as an economic 
theory and if I had been pinned 
down as to whether or not I was an 
atheist, I would probably have 
argued as you do: “How can we be- 
lieve in a God who permitted such 
suffering and injustice in the 
world?” 

Always at the bottom of my heart 
was the desire to believe, some- 
times so faint as to be barely per- 
ceptible, at other times very strong. 
But I distrusted myself, my own 
emotional reactions and my own 
instability. 

I did not believe in private prop- 
erty. I wanted to work for a state 
of society in which each should 
“work according to his ability and 
receive according to his need.” 
That is Marx’s definition of Com- 
munism. I did not believe that 
greedy and unjust men could be 
converted. I believed rather in the 
inevitability of revolution. 

The three fundamentals of Com- 
munist belief are: 1. There is no 
other world than this; our last end 
is death and the grave, not God. 2. 
The ideal state is a Communist 
state in which there is no individual 
ownership but communal owner- 
ship. 3. Since there is no other way 
of achieving this except by violent 
means, then we must use those vio- 
lent means. It is a cause worth 
dying for. 


Nova et Vetera 


Of course this analysis is over- 
simplified, but it will serve to show 
how easy it is for idealistic young 
people, brought up without religion, 
to accept Communism. Paul Clau- 
del says that youth demands the 
heroic. Someone else wrote once 
that he who is not a Socialist at the 
age of twenty has no heart, and he 
who is a Socialist at the age of 
thirty has no head. 

I grieved at what I thought to be 
the necessity of subscribing to that 
first belief that our lives ended at 
the grave, but I thought it braver 
to accept it. I whole-heartedly sub- 
scribed to the other two fundamen- 
tals of Communism. 

Now the creed to which I sub- 
scribe is like a battle cry, engraved 
on my heart—the Credo of the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church. Before, in 
those former times, I could say: “I 
sleep in the dust: and if thou seek 
me in the morning, I shall not be” 
(Job. 7:21). Now I can say: “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth and 
in the last day I shall rise out of 
the earth. And I shall be clothed 
again with my skin, and in my flesh 
I shall see God. Whom I myself 
shall see and my eyes shall behold, 
and not another: this my hope is 
laid up in my bosom” (Job. 19:25- 
27). 

I had a conversation with John 
Spivak, the Communist writer, a 
few years ago and he said to me, 
“How can you believe? How can 
you believe in the Immaculate Con- 
ception, in the Virgin birth, in the 
Resurrection?” I could only say 
that I believe in the Roman Catholic 
Church and all She teaches. I have 
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accepted Her authority with my 
whole heart. At the same time I 
want to point out to you that we 
are taught to pray for final perse- 
verance. We are taught that Faith 
is a gift and sometimes I wonder 
why some have it and some do not. 
I feel my own unworthiness and 
can never be grateful enough to God 
for His gift of Faith. St. Paul tells 
us that if we do not correspond to 
the graces we receive, they will be 
withdrawn. So I believe also that 
we should walk in fear, “work out 
our salvation in fear and trem- 
bling.” 

As for those two other tenets to 
which the Communists subscribe, I 
still believe that our social order 
must be changed, that it is not right 
for property to be concentrated in 
the hands of a few. But I believe 
now with St. Thomas Aquinas that 
a certain amount of property is 
necesary for a man to lead a good 
life. I believe that we should work 
to restore the communal aspects of 
Christianity as well as some meas- 
ure of private property for all. 

I still believe that revolution is 
inevitable, leaving out Divine Provi- 
dence. But with the help of God 
and by resorting to His sacraments 
and accepting the leadership of 
Christ, I believe we can overcome 
revolution by a Christian revolution 
of our own, without the use of 


force. 

—From From Union Square to Rome. By 
Dornorny Day (New York: Preservation of the 
Faith Press). 


-— 
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No ESscAPe 


Our modern repugnance to the 
word “sin” is nothing short of ab- 
surd when taken in connection with 
our modern insistence on right and 
wrong, our judicial paraphernalia, 


our uplift societies and official re- 
formers. A human act is humanly 
wrong when it is unreasonable, 
when it does not conform to the 
rule of reason; it is right when it 
does. And that is exactly what is 
meant by sin and acts of virtue. 
This or that is a sin precisely be- 
cause it conflicts with reason; it is 
good and virtuous because it con- 
forms to the rule of reason. To 
demand the substance and scruple 
at the name is just a little childish. 

Of course we are blamed for sin 
and praised for virtue; just as we 
are blamed for wrong and praised 
for right. These acts, because they 
are human, have proceeded under 
our full control; they are wrong 
because we steered them deliber- 
ately in that direction, right be- 
cause we choose to act in that 
fashion. There is room for remorse 
and satisfaction because human 
nature is in control of its activity. 
There is room for merit and de- 
merit because there is room for suc- 
cess and failure, because there is 
room for justice to ourselves, to 
the world, to the divine architect 
whose plans we are working out.... 

It should be clear first of all that 
morality is an integral part of the 
natural order. It is not something 
extrinsic, foreign, merely authorita- 
tive; but something that flows im- 
mediately and necessarily from the 
working out of natural laws. Like 
everything else in nature, man is 
governed by natural laws; and, like 
their operation in every other na- 
ture, those natural laws in man do 
not violate man’s nature. Just as 
the fulfillment of those natural 
laws is different in a chemical and 
in a chimpanzee, so is it different 
in man, following the differences of 
his nature. With everything else, 
natural law uses the whip of physi- 
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cal necessity, driving to its ends 
without the possibility of mistake; 
but human activity cannot be sub- 
jected to physical necessity and re- 
main human, for it cannot be neces- 
sarily produced and at the same 
time be under our control. The 
necessity induced by natural law 
in human activity is a moral neces- 
sity, one admitting of choice, of 
mistake and success, because man’s 
nature is a moral nature enjoying 
the ability to choose its path to the 
goal of nature. 

Our human nature not only sub- 
mits to morality, it cries out for it, 
it cannot exist without it. In every 
smallest human act, in exact pro- 
portion to its humanity, there is 
morality; for morality is nothing 
more than the fulfilling or violation 
of the law that governs human na- 
ture. According as a man’s acts are 
directed to his goal, they are good; 
and so far as they turn away from 
that goal, they are bad. And every 
human action, as human, must be 
either for or against that goal; it 
is under control, going somewhere, 
either to the right place or to the 
wrong place. If we discover a man 
whose actions have no morality, 
either good or bad, we promptly 
lock him up; for by the same token 
his actions have no humanity, he 
is insane; they have no liberty and 
he is not responsible for what he 
does. Human, free, moral action 
are one and the same thing. 


Evidently morality is not a mere 
adjunct of religion. It is not some- 
thing reserved to pious people, to 
believers in religion, and forbidden 
to all others; rather it is something 
exclusively demanded of possessors 
of humanity. It is not religion 
which produces morality but rather 
morality that of itself will produce 
religion; for religion is but one of 
the commands of the natural law 
which governs man’s actions—it is 
not the root or source of that law. 

To escape from morality means 
to escape from humanity. The at- 
tempt to overthrow the moral order 
is an attempt to deny the authen- 
ticity of human nature, to fly from 
the order of liberty. Like a child 
in a halloween game, it puts a false 
face on human nature and expects 
the world to be frightened. The 
world is not frghtened, it is 
amused; and if only the inanimate 
and brute creation were capable of 
amusement and laughter, the roar 
of amusement at the antics of these 
solemnly learned opponents of 
morality would fill all the vast 
spaces of the universe. It is im- 
possible to run away from moral- 
ity because it is impossible to run 
away from nature, because it is im- 
possible to run away from hu- 
manity. In a word, there is no es- 
cape from the truth of things as 
they are. 


—From A Companion to the Summa. VM. 
Il.—The Pursuit of Happiness. By WALTER 
Farrett, O.P. (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY 


“Ir it be true that the great scan- 
dal of the 19th century,” to re- 
peat the words of Pius XI, “was 
the divorce between the working 
masses and the Church of Christ’: 
and if it be true that their spiritual 
reintegration, their return to Chris- 
tendom, is a first condition of the 
salvation of civilization, then it is 
clear that these multitudes must be 
approached, not with violence and 
threats, but with love —the love 
that is stronger than death, the fire 
that Jesus Christ came to kindle on 
the earth. 

Or again, we think that if we can 
find a strong government allied 
with the Church, a government un- 
der which it will be tantamount to 
a civil offence to neglect the sacra- 
ments, then we shall have a new 
era of Christianity; a revival of 
faith. A resounding victory for the 
Church. But “the preaching of the 
truth did not bring many victories 
to Christ; it brought Him to the 
Cross.” You cannot make a Chris- 
tian at the point of the bayonet. 

Similarly, we think that it would 
be possible to impose a Christian 
order from above, if only we could 
acquire the power. And if we did 
acquire the power, and did impose 
our order on the masses, it would 
be precisely the end of that Chris- 
tian liberty which is “one of the 
last hopes of humanity.” The 
masses will be converted, will re- 
gain the personal liberty of which 
they have been robbed, by their own 
efforts or not at all. “The worker 


of to-day has too lively a conscious- 
ness of the illegitimacy of capitalist 
power, he is too full of accumulated 
rancour and humiliation, not to feel 
himself in a state of degrading de- 
pendence in the face of every effort 
made by the capitalist class as a 
whole in his behalf. Individual 
cases can do nothing to offset these 
historical experiences and_ these 
collective psychological crystalliza- 
tions. The worker will improve 
himself. As with all the oppressed, 
he too has got from his oppression 
a sullen and ineradicable desire to 
be his own instrument of emanci- 
pation. But like every demand for 
autonomy, especially when it has 
long been refused, there is danger 
that this claim may mislead the 
worker into a proud presumption. 
However, let him who is without 
fault here throw the first stone. 
One can labour to correct the ex- 
cesses inherent in this conscious- 
ness and to prevent its onesided- 
ness, but there will be chance of 
success only if one takes into ac- 
count the historical momentum be- 
hind it, which is also bringing into 
being, together with all kinds of 
impurities, the humanism of the 
morrow.” 

By visible things the invisible are 
made known. But it is easy to for- - 
get the invisible. It is easy to for- 
get, to deny in practice the exist- 
ence of the Mystery of Iniquity. 
For that mystery is to be found in 
the heart of good things, of Chris- 
tian enterprises, as well as of those 
which are wholly and unmistake- 
ably prompted by evil motives. The 
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greatest triumph of evil is to cause 
the adoption of evil means by the 
promoters of good. We shall secure 
that triumph for evil if we content 
ourselves with advocating the adop- 
tion of worldly means. .. . The first 
thing to consider is not political 
strength or economic order, but the 
souls of men. The first quality of 
our attitude must be, not the desire 
to impose a solution willy nilly on 
nations or classes; but to redeem 
past lack of understanding by pres- 
ent charity. Material means have 
their place; must have their place. 
We are not a world of spirit. But we 
are a world in which spirit is the 
greater reality. And because we 
have in fact in the past trusted to 
power politics and force and the 
weapons of pride we are con- 
strained now to start whatever we 
do with contrition. 

What is the use of preaching the 
gospel of love with the weapons of 
hate? Obviously, nobody will be- 
lieve us. They will believe in our 
belief in the weapons, not in our 
belief in the gospel. And if we per- 
sist in our use of the weapons of 
hate—if, to take one example alone, 
we condone the use of weapons of 
war which theology and interna- 
tional law have alike condemned— 
then we are giving scandal in the 
strict sense; we are impeding the 
spread of the gospel, because we are 
allying it with the mystery of 
iniquity, 

Our business to-day is not to but- 
tress up the crumbling fabric of a 
dying, and largely evil, social struc- 
ture, but, salvaging what is of worth 
in it, to build up a new and living 
social structure. That is why this 
question of means is of such im- 
mense importance. And because 
the new must come slowly from the 
shell of the old; because we are not 
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starting a clean sheet, but continu- 
ing, necessarily, on the old; because 
we cannot sweep away the spiritual 
(though we may sweep away the 
material) accumulations of the 
past; it is to the remedying of past 
rancours, the righting of old 
wrongs, that we must first turn. 
“A single tear, a single cry torn 
from the heart by injustice—there 
can indeed be a recompense for 
these things (for that cause Jesus 
died), but they can never be effaced, 
they will never be effaced, no, never 
in all the world again.” A sin is 
not something that is done here and 
now, at this moment, and then fin- 
ished with, forgotten. The accu- 
mulation of the cries and tears, of 
the injustices, of the evils wrought 
in the name of good, weigh down 
on the generations; they strengthen 
the arm of the mystery of iniquity; 
they oppress the Church; they im- 
pede the gospel of love; and as the 
accumulation grows, so the need of 
an ever greater and greater force 
of love grows too, if evil is to be 
vanquished. . . . We shall not be 
able to work as Christians, we shall 
not cease to give scandal to the 
world, until we have learnt the les- 
son of the purification of means. 
When we have learnt that, we shall 
have a contrite heart. Then we 
may begin. 


—Geratp Vann, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), December. 


-— 
——_ 





THE TRUE COMMUNE 


COMMUNISM embodies a definite 
theory of life—a theory founded on 
false assumption but logical in its 
superstructure and with the ap- 
pearance of the absolute. It does 
more than pursue a policy of ex- 
pediency and we cannot attempt to 
grapple with it, if all we have to 
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oppose it with is, indeed, a policy 
of expediency. The Communist 
creed is in a sense absolute in that 
it admits of only one interpreta- 
tion: our creed as Catholics is abso- 
lute: there is no ambiguity about 
it, and it has an object in view that 
is above and beyond our immediate 
good. The Communists are in- 
spired to hope for a human heaven- 
here-below at some very distant 
date. Lenin would not even give 
any assurance to his followers that 
mankind will ever, actually, realise 
this ideal. But in the meantime he 
would do his best to see that the 
workers were decently fed, housed 
and leisured. In this latter the 
Church does the same. She offers 
no more and no less. But against 
the possibility of a far-distant Com- 
munist paradise the Catholic 
Church has to offer a real Heaven 
for each one of us at no very dis- 
tant date. And, in advance, she is- 
sues the passport thither which, in- 
cidentally, means peace and se- 
curity in the struggle and racket of 
life to-day. But the function of 
this passport is not to lift its bearer 
into a blissful indifference to the 
sufferings of others—relegating all 
misery to compensation hereafter. 
The very value of the passport is a 
collective value, in that Christ 
came to save all men, and the sal- 
vation is wrought through mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. This, then, par excellence, 
is the answer to the charge of sel- 
fish individualism brought by Com- 
munists against the Church. 

The Church, with the human ob- 
ligations she imposes on her mem- 
bers one towards another, is the 
true commune, of which the com- 
mune of Lenin was the merest 
mockery. The Church actually of- 
fers all that Communism offers, 


only more. For Communism stops 
short, in its negative way, at the 
things that ultimately matter. And 
it is that stopping short, that de- 
spairing rejection of mankind’s 
true hope, that makes Communism 
what it is. It is that that perse- 
cutes and kills—the rejection of 
God which leads to the rejection of 
Man. The recent mass trials in 
Moscow have proved the moral fail- 
ure of the Soviet. It has failed be- 
cause it has rejected the spiritual: 
it has regarded man simply as an 
animal, and a man cannot and will 
not be regarded as an animal. He 
cannot be turned into an animal be- 
cause of his inherent ‘perception of 
the spiritual. It is this reaction to 
the spiritual (that we call religion) 
that the Soviet has been unable to 
take from the Russian people. The 
thing that has struck me most 
forcibly about Russian Communists 
that I have known is the way they 
have to attach themselves to artifi- 
cial spiritual values. The Russian 
Communist like everyone else, is 
groping (perhaps unconsciously) 
for the Sublime; and this groping 
does undoubtedly lead to ideals of 
generosity, unselfishness, self-disci- 
pline, devotion to the cause. Ideals 
that, to my personal knowledge, are 
still fulfilled in many Communists 
in Russia. 

May we infer that there are three 
good things that the menace of 
Communism should awaken in us— 
Honesty, Understanding, Action. 
And no room left for airy denun- 
ciation. No time left for finding a 
scapegoat on whom we can pin the 
evils of our time. Is not this the 
attitude towards Communism that, 
by recent events, should be awak- 
ened in the Catholic conscience? 


—J. F. T. Prince, in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), November. 








AMERICAN PASTORAL ON DEMOCRACY 


A PASTORAL, signed by Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, in the name of the 
bishops of the United States, was 
issued late in November. It called 
for a “Catholic Crusade for Chris- 
tian Democracy.” 

The Letter began by recalling the 
message received from His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. on the occasion of 
the Golden Jubilee of the Catholic 
University of America, in which the 
Supreme Pontiff called upon the 
Hierarchy “to assume still greater 
and more momentous responsibili- 
ties than in the past.” Pope Pius 
had laid special emphasis upon the 
sublime mission of the University 
in guarding the social heritage of 
man in the natural and supernatu- 
ral order, said the Letter. It quoted 
His Holiness further as saying: 
“The world has entered upon one 
of those periods of unrest, of ques- 
tioning, of disorientation and of 
conflict which have been well de- 
scribed as turning points of history. 
Christian doctrine and Christian 
morality are under attack from 
several quarters; dangerous 
theories which a few years ago were 
but whispered in the secret con- 
venticles of discontent are today 
preached from the housetops and 
are even finding their way into 
action; private immorality and pub- 
lic subversion have in many places 
raised the banner of revolt against 
the Cross of Christ.” 

The bishops accepted the man- 
date of the Supreme Pontiff to 
“give special attention to the sci- 
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ences of civics, sociology and 
economics, and to evolve a con- 
structive program of social action, 
fitted in its details to local needs, 
which will command the admira- 
tion and acceptance of all right- 
thinking men.” To carry out this 
injunction, the Letter continued, it 
is necessary that our people from 
childhood to mature age be ever bet- 
ter instructed in the true nature of 
Christian democracy. “To foster 
this Christian concept to citizen- 
ship,” said the Pastoral, “the bish- 
ops in their annual meeting have 
charged the Catholic University of 
America to compile at once a more 
comprehensive series of graded 
texts for all educational levels. On 
the foundation of religious train- 
ing, which is the distinctive char- 
acteristic of our schools, these texts 
will build an enlightened, consci- 
entious American citizenship.” 

The Letter concluded by an en- 
treaty to all the faithful in every 
walk of life to unite in this Catholic 
crusade for better citizenship, 
which, it said, will bring to every 
individual wider opportunities for 
sound social education, and urged 
all Catholics to join in making it 
possible for the Catholic University 
to render a greater measure of serv- 
ice to education and to religion. 


— 
— 





APOSTOLIC DELEGATE APPOINTED TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


LATE in November an Apostolic 
Delegate was appointed to Great 
Britain for the first time since the 
reign of Mary Tudor when Cardinal 
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Pole was the Papal Legate to Eng- 
land. ‘The ecclesiastic chosen for 
the new post is the Most Rev. Wil- 
liam Godfrey, Titular Archbishop 
of Cio, and for the past eight years 
rector of the famous English Col- 
lege in Rome. Archbishop Godfrey 
is forty-nine years of age. He suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Hinsley as rector 
of the English College in 1930, and 
showed himself there a most ca- 
pable administrator. The British 
Government has had a Minister at 
the Vatican since the World War. 


a 
— 





ITALY’s AMBITIONS 
AND 
THE FRENCH-GERMAN PACT 


On the last day of November, 
during a meeting of the Chamber of 
Deputies in Rome, in the presence 
of Premier Mussolini and the 
French Ambassador, André Fran- 
cois-Poncet, the Foreign Minister 
Ciano made a long speech on inter- 
national events, during which he 
made a reference to Italy’s unsatis- 
fied aspirations. Then Roberto 
Farinacci, who had that day been 
named Counselor of State, began 
shouting: “Tunisia!” It was the 
spark to touch off frenzied cries for 
Italian possession of Corsica, Nice 
and Savoy, as well as Tunisia, that 
spread to the streets. Farinacci is 
the same man who, as editor of a 
newspaper in Cremona, rebuked the 
Holy Father at the beginning of Au- 
gust for his criticism of the Fascist 
racial policies, and warned His 
Holiness that Italian youth, faced 
with a doctrinal principle which 
conflicted with Fascism, would re- 
main faithful to the State. 

The demonstrations in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies kept the chanceries 
of several European countries busy 


for several days. Two days after 
the occurrence, M. Francois-Poncet 
called on Count Ciano and protest- 
ed vigorously, and in the places 
mentioned in the demonstrations 
feeling ran high for many days. 
Tunisia, a French protectorate 
since 1881, is the portion of North 
Africa nearest Italy; its European 
population is divided about equally 
between French and Italians. Cor- 
sica was purchased by France from 
Genoa in 1768, Nice was ceded to 
France in 1860 by Victor Em- 
manuel II., and Savoy, which form- 
erly belonged to the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, has been part of France 
since the same year. 

A peace pact between France and 
Germany was signed in Paris on 
December 6th. The Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs for the two nations, 
Georges Bonnet and Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, signed the agreement 
which said that their respective 
Governments “share fully the con- 
viction that pacific and good neigh- 
bor relations between France and 
Germany constitute one of the es- 
sential elements in the consolidation 
of the situation in Europe and the 
maintenance of general peace.” The 
pact noted that there was no ques- 
tion of a territorial order pending 
between their countries and the 
present frontiers were recognized 
as definitive. The agreement settled 
in conclusion that “the two Gov- 
ernments are resolved, under the 
reservation of their special relations 
with third party powers, to remain 
in contact on all questions interest- 
ing their two countries and to con- 
sult together mutually in the event 
that any ulterior evolution of these 
questions might risk leading to in- 
ternational difficulties.” 

Press comments all noted the 
suspicious timeliness of the “spon- 
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taneous” demonstrations in the Ro- 
man Chamber of Deputies when 
this peace pact between France and 
Germany was being planned, and 
when, too, a general strike seemed 
to be threatening to paralyze the 
nation. 


in, 
a 





NAzi PERSECUTION OF RELIGION 


Herr Seyss-InQuart, formerly a 
zealous and faithful member of 
Catholic Action, now Minister of In- 
ternal and Cultural Affairs in Aus- 
tria, suppressed a Catholic periodi- 
cal called Das Kleine Kircheblait, 
in November. It had enjoyed a 
wide circulation in Austrian schools. 

Osservatore Romano, late in No- 
vember, lamented the “wholesale 
apostasy” sweeping through Greater 
Germany and reported that during 
ten days in October more than a 
thousand Christians presented 
themselves at the Salzburg Town 
Hall and declared they were no 
longer Christians. It is being made 
increasingly difficult for professing 
Christians, especially Catholics, to 
hold any Government position in 
the Reich. 

Early in December it was report- 
ed that a notification had been read 
from pulpits of many Protestant 
churches that the National Socialist 
Teachers’ Association had instruct- 
ed its members to discontinue the 
school period devoted to religious 
instruction of pupils. The Associ- 
ation explained its stand by saying 
that the Bible glorified the people 
from whom came the recent slayer 
of a German diplomat in Paris. 

It was noted that these instruc- 
tions did not come from the gov- 
ernment, but this was explained as 
being in accord with tactics de- 
cided upon recently, i.e., that the 
Government was not to appear 
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openly in the campaign against the 
Churches. Alfred Rosenberg was 
reported as declaring that Hitler 
and he were convinced that even- 
tually the Catholic and the opposi- 
tion Confessional Churches “must 
disappear from the life of our peo- 
ple.” He boasted that rapid prog- 
ress toward this end had already 
been made by indirect methods, 
especially through the Nazi Youth 
Organization. He admitted that the 
position of the Catholic Church was 
particularly strong because of its 
international character. 

Meanwhile new decrees were 
making it more and more difficult 
for the Jewish population to live in 
any economic security. Notes of 
protest have been submitted to the 
Foreign Office by the American 
Embassy in Berlin, warning that 
the rights of Americans must be 
safeguarded in accordance with the 
commercial treaty of 1923. This 
treaty provides that “the nationals 
of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall be permitted to enter, 
travel and reside in the territories 
of the other; to exercise liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship; 
to engage in professional, scientific, 
religious, philanthropic, manufac- 
turing and commercial work of 
every kind without interference.” 

The American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, in a recent survey of 
American voters in the United 
States, asked two questions: “Do 
you approve or disapprove of the 
Nazis’ treatment of Jews in Ger- 
many?” and “Do you approve or 
disapprove of the Nazis’ treatment 
of Catholics in Germany?” The re- 
sults of the survey disclosed that 
answering the first question 94 per 
cent disapproved; in the answer to 
the second question 97 per cent dis- 
approved. 
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BEATIFICATION OF MOTHER 
MAZZARELLO 


On November 20th, the Sunday 
following the _ Beatification of 
Mother Cabrini, another foundress 
of a Sisterhood was beatified, Maria 
Mazzarello, foundress of the Sale- 
sian Sisters. It was on Easter Sun- 
day, 1934, that St. John Bosco was 
canonized. Mother Mazzarello, 
born in 1837, was a contemporary 
of his and undertook to do for girls 
what St. John was doing, with his 
new Community of Salesians, for 
boys. Visiting the town, Mornese, 
where Maria Mazzarello was work- 
ing with a little band of helpers, 
the Saint enlisted them to work in 
a new Institute to be called the 
Daughters of Mary Help of Chris- 


tians. St. John purchased larger 
property in another town and per- 
suaded the Sisters to transfer their 
activities there. The work spread 
and “festive oratories” for girls 
sprang up in many different places, 
not only in Italy but in other coun- 
tries of Europe and in the faraway 
Americas and the East. 

At the present time the Sisters 
of Blessed Maria Mazzarello have 
convents on all the continents ex- 
cept Australia. They number over 
eight hundred houses with 9,750 
Sisters. The Sisters came to America 
with the third group of Salesians 
who were sent to this country by St. 
John Bosco. They now have about 
ten convents, in New York, New 
Jersey, Florida and on the Pacific 
Coast. 














So excellent a piece of work is it 
that despite the fact that we do not 
share the political views of the poet 
and are averse to publishing long 
poems, we are nevertheless happy 
to feature ALICE Brown’s “Sir Ne- 
ville’s Dream.” Miss Brown, one of 
the best known figures in Boston’s 
literary world these many years, is 
not new in our pages. She is the 
author of a score of books—poems, 
plays, novels, biographies—and has 
a special claim on our affections as 
the friend and intimate of Louise 
Imogen Guiney. She is at present 
preparing another volume of verse 
for publication. 

RicHarpD L-G. DEVERALL is a busy 
young man, for besides being pub- 
lisher and editor of The Christian 
Front, a magazine devoted to social 
reconstruction, he teaches sociology 
at the Augustinian Seminary at 
Villanova, Pa. “Racism” is his first 
contribution to our pages, and a fine 
synopsis of the situation it is. 

So accustomed are we to num- 
bering Epitn (Mrs. GeorGce H.) Ta- 
TUM among our poets that it is a 
surprise to get a story from her 
pen. “Hog-Jowl and Cow-Peas” is 
true to life as Mrs. Tatum, who 
grew up in the southland, has made 
a deep and sympathetic study of the 
deep south Negroes. 

Ir may be that Jutia CooLey 
(Mrs. RupotpH) ALTROCCHI will 
soon be writing a volume in the 
Rivers of America series. The last 
article she wrote for us (January, 
1938), “The Spanish Basques in 
California,” occasioned a request 
from Whittlesey House for a book 
on the Basques, so who can tell 
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what “From Shasta to the Sea” will 
bring forth these river-conscious 
days? Mrs. Altrocchi is the wife of 
the Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Italian at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

WE fear that the wish being fa- 
ther to the thought, many Catholics 
would give an affirmative answer to 
J. H. SCHACKMANN’S question “Are 
Catholics Committed to Capitai- 
ism?” That is before but not after 
reading Mr. Schackmann’s answer. 
By vocation a private accountant 
but by avocation a student of eco- 
nomic and social problems, Mr. 
Schackmann tells us he has “no de- 
grees except in stupidity.” Which 
would incline us to pray “Make us 
stupid, O Lord!” He lives in Cin- 
cinnati and his last appearance in 
our pages was seventeen years ago. 

SISTER MARIELLA, O.S.B., a new 
contributor, holds her M.A. from 
the University of Minnesota, her 
Ph.D. from Cornell, and is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. Her field of 
special interest, reflected in “New- 
man’s Anglican Sermons,” is: the 
Thought of the Nineteenth Century 
in which she teaches several courses 
in the College of St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minn., where she is also 
Head of the Department of English 
Language and Literature. She is 
well known as a poet in the pages 
of The Commonweal, America and 
Spirit, and as the author of Blind 
Man’s Stick, a collection of verse. 

Ir any one should be able to 
speak authoritatively on the tactics 
of the Communist Party it is Far- 
RELL SCHNERING (“The Comintern’s 
Parade to Munich”), former mem- 
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ber of that party and high in its 
counsels in the state of Wisconsin, 
editor of the Voice of Labor, the 
official Communist state paper, and 
a candidate for state Attorney Gen- 
eral. Coming in contact with the 
social teachings of the Church 
through the Milwaukee Catholic 
Worker group, he made a further 
study of them with the result that 
he is now a Catholic, and destined 
it would seem to attain as high a 
place in Catholic as he had in Bol- 
shevik journalism. 

J. DELcourT has made a long and 
intensive study of “St. Thomas 
More” and his work, and is the au- 
thor of several authoritative books 
in his native tongue on the Saint. 
We account ourselves happy there- 
fore to introduce him to our read- 
ers in St. Thomas’s own tongue. 
M. Delcourt is a busy professor in 
the Lycée Pasteur in Paris, and a 
contributor to French and English 
reviews. 

In our August number we pub- 
lished a story by H. H. Craiaie, 
“The Woman Who Never Put a 
Cover on Anything,” which was 
highly and widely praised. So that 
we are glad to give our readers 
“Oubliette,” which if in a somewhat 
different vein, is no less skillful. 
Mr. Craigie, formerly a Jerseyite, is 
now living on Long Island. 

Were Mary L. (Mrs. JoHN) HEN- 
NIGAN (“The English Are So Re- 
served!”) to write a book, Margaret 
Halsey would have to look to her 
laurels! She is a new contributor 
who has a B.A. from the University 
of Chicago, is much traveled on sev- 
eral continents, loves Ireland “be- 
yond words,” and is now living in 
Crystal Lake, a suburb of Chicago. 
She writes only spasmodically, but 


even so the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Rotarian, Columbia, and Ave Maria 
have opened their pages to her. 

WE are usually the beneficiaries 
of Rev. JosEPH F. THORNING’S 
travels, so that when he came back 
from South America in the late fall, 
we expected some such interesting 
study as “Brazil: A Battleground of 
Nazism and Fascism.” It reflects 
not only his own observations, but 
also the mature viewpoint of both 
American and Brazilian officials. 

Poets: Besides the distinguished 
name which follows the EpiTroriAL 
COMMENT, our poets are many and 
musical this month. Sister M. 
TuHEREsE, Soc.D.S. (“Nor Plato Nor 
Aristotle”), an old favorite, is plan- 
ning a volume of her poetry for 
early publication. ANN ELISABETH 
O’Brien (“Christmas Reverie’), 
now a junior at Manhattanville Col- 
lege, made her preliminary studies 
in a school that has nurtured many 
poets—chief among them Louise 
Imogen Guiney—the Sacred Heart 
Academy, Elmhurst, in Providence. 
She has already contributed to The 
New York Times, and to Spirit. 
LEONARD TWYNHAM appropriately 
this month finds inspiration in the 
season’s lovely “Poinsettias.” “The 
Silver Kite” comes to us from SARA 
VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN, a “trans- 
planted Californian” living in New 
York since her marriage five years 
ago. She writes for many periodi- 
cals, Catholic and secular. AGNES 
JONES STAEBNER’S “Sea Rhythm” 
brings us a new poet, but one whose 
verse has already been published by 
Good Housekeeping, the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, and the Hart- 
ford Courant. She is Connecticut 
born but now lives in Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 











From Union Square to Rome. 


Mew Books 


By Dorothy Day.—The World I Saw. By 
Theodore Maynard.—The Growth of the American Republic. 


By Samuel Eliot 


Morison and Henry Steele Commager.—Benjamin Franklin. By Carl Van Doren. 


—A Diary of My Times. By Georges Bernanos.—Goya. 
By Nicholas Roosevelt.—Patches of Sunlight. 


A New Birth of Freedom. 
Lord Dunsany.—Shorter Notices. 


From Union Square to Rome. By 
Dorothy Day. Silver Spring, Md.: 
The Preservation of the Faith 
Press. $1.50. 

By now the author of this book 
has become something more than a 
personality; she is a symbol. Sooner 
or later therefore, it was inevitable 
that she should become the subject 
of a book or books. Here is a first 
installment. Although not a com- 
plete story of Dorothy Day’s life, it 
has—for better or for worse—cer- 
tain of the mirrorlike qualities of 
an autobiography. It discloses its 
author as immeasurably sympa- 
thetic, fearless of criticism, deadly 
honest. The woman who wrote 
this book is quick to give; she is 
ready to suffer; and she does not 
quit. 

Large in size for its rather nig- 
gardly measure of self-revelation, 
the book is also uneven and highly 
emotional. The author’s pen ram- 
bles; she incorporates “old stuff”; 
and she shows no great power of 
consecutive thought, of precise 
analysis, or—at least in the politi- 
cal sense—of broad vision. But she 
has a sure instinct for the core of 
human suffering. Her sympathies 
are sincere, profound and wide- 





By Charles Poore.— 
By 


ranging; and as for rules and 
methods, she is wholly emanci- 
pated. Add to this that her ethical 
principles are sound and that she 
is Catholic to her finger tips, and 
you have the sort of portrait which 
this book will stamp on the memory 
of the imaginative reader. 

To some extent Dorothy Day has 
beccme a bone of contention. Ob- 
viously she has her limitations; and 
the movement she leads, like every 
attempt at social reform, perforce 
attracts a lunatic fringe. Neverthe- 
less, numerous fairly close observ- 
ers—including the present reviewer 
—find it difficult to excuse those 
who throw stones at her without 
ever themselves having tried to cure 
the human hurt which she is minis- 
tering to so “unskillfully.” The 
criticisms directed at the Catholic 
Worker movement often seem like 
echoes of charges made against the 
early Christians. Now as then, the 
label of “fanatic” is fastened on 
men and women _ venturesome 
enough to interpret literally the 
startling counsel of Jesus: “take no 
thought for the morrow; carry no 
money; turn the other cheek; love 
those who hate you.” 

It is true that for any but a Cath- 
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olic a crusade against conventional 
injustice involves real danger of 
fanaticism. But Catholics have a 
sure protection against fanaticism 
in obedience to religious authority. 
And it is because the leaders of the 
Catholic Worker movement have 
never been disobedient that they 
may reasonably look for support 
not, to be sure, from materialistic 
demagogues nor from spiritual 
pharisees, but from all who share 
the ideals of Francis of Assisi, Peter 
Claver and Damien of Molokai, 
from all who still believe the Ser- 
mon on the Mount provides the one 
stable basis of sane and decent liv- 
ing and that the heart of Christ is 
still touched by the suffering of 
man. “Queer people” who, like the 
early Christians in Antioch, are dis- 
tinguished from their fellow-citi- 
zens by their extraordinary love for 
one another, who fear neither re- 
proach, ridicule nor disease, may be 
confident that their Heavenly Fa- 
ther will not be stirred against 
them by the charge that they have 
been improvident or unmethodical 
or shabbily dressed or immovably 
set against violence and injustice. 
Many harsh things have been said 
about Dorothy Day, including this 
—that she consorts with dirty folk 
and sinners. But she has not yet 
been accused of harboring hate for 
anyone, of crushing any broken 
reed, of turning away from any vile 
evil doer or filthy derelict. Neither 
has she ever been guilty of the 
slightest disobedience towards her 
ecclesiastical superiors; and _ the 
fact that this book of hers carries 
no Imprimatur will be interpreted 
among those who know her best to 
mean that the need of censorship 
was dispensed with by the ecclesi- 
actical authorities themselves. 
J. McS. 
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The World I Saw. By Theodore 
Maynard. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $3.00. 

“Those relations,” said Dr. John- 
son, “are commonly of most value 
in which the writer tells his own 
story.” This opinion seems recently 
to have exerted an unwonted influ- 
ence, for poets, physicians, journal- 
ists, lawyers, men of affairs, clergy- 
men, and artists are presenting 
their own stories to the public and 
receiving a hearty reception. Au- 
tobiography is having its day. 

Theodore Maynard’s book fulfills 
all the requirements for a success- 
ful autobiography. He himself, as 
all who know him can testify, is a 
real personality, witty, charming, 
keen-minded, and blessed with a 
contagious joy in life. That he is a 
poet of high distinction nobody can 
doubt who knows his verse. The 
many books he has written in prose 
testify to a style of grace and point. 
And finally, the world he saw is 
many-sided and full of fascinating 
people. 

Dr. Maynard divides his book 
into two parts, the first concerned 
with his boyhood in India, his 
schooling in England, his religious 
aspirations, his decision to become 
a minister, his odyssey to Vermont 
in quest of souls to save, and that 
adventure’s failure which though 
bitter enough at the time, is char- 
acteristically recounted here with 
delightful humor. What followed 
forms some of the most interesting 
chapters in his book. The youth- 
ful minister, cast adrift, spent nine 
months as a New England mill- 
hand, working for meager wages 
and living an existence so solitary 
that only an ascetic (which Dr. 
Maynard is not) or a poet (which 
he is) could endure. He reached 
almost the starvation level in Phila- 
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delphia, finally working his way 
back home to England on a cattle 
boat and climaxing his American 
pilgrimage by becoming a Catholic. 
This last step his father, erstwhile 
missionary in India, accepted philo- 
sophically, but his mother, a flam- 
ing soul who missed his point of 
view, found almost unbearably bit- 
ter. The pages in which Dr. May- 
nard tells of their leave-taking in 
her last illness are, in their deep 
but restrained emotion, the finest 
in the book. 

In a sense this first part is the 
author’s “apologia pro vita sua” 
and being that has a psychological 
interest of its own. 

The second part of The World I 
Saw appeals in a different way for 
it is the story of Dr. Maynard’s ca- 
reer up to now as poet, critic, bi- 
ographer, and professor and the 
record (and a delightful one) of 
the literary people he has known. 
There are highly distinguished 
names among them: in England the 
two Chestertons, Cecil and Gilbert, 
Belloc, A.E., the Meynells (Alice, 
Wilfrid, and their brilliant brood), 
and in America, Van Wyck Brooks, 
William Rose Benét, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, Father Gillis, editor of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLbD, The Commonweal 
group, Padraic Colum, and many 
more. With all of them his rela- 
tions were delightful and it seems 
a happy stroke of irony that this 
modest Britisher was received on 
his second advent with open arms. 

Interspersed with the story of Dr. 
Maynard’s literary friends are 
shrewd and penetrating criticisms 
of their work while at the same 
time the author, who is after all the 
hero of his own story, tells us of his 
own productions and his joy in his 
poetic gift. His love of America 
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does not blind him to her weak- 
nesses any more than his devotion 
to the Catholic Church deters him 
from pointing out certain unfortu- 
nate attitudes of his American co- 
religionists and his views are chal- 
lenging though always honest and 
never harsh. 

This is a fascinating book, shrewd 
in observation and rich in humor, 
from which emerges the poet him- 
self, sincere, penetrating, deeply re- 
ligious, blessed with a talent for 
friendship, whom life has dealt 
with sometimes gently, sometimes 
harshly, but who fronts his world 
with serenity and courage. 

J. J. R. 


The Growth of the American Repub- 
lic. By Samuel Eliot Morison and 
Henry Steele Commager. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
2 vols. $8.50. 

This is a new edition of an ex- 
tremely valuable work. Two vol- 
umns take the place of one, embrac- 
ing fresh documentary material, 
particularly for the period 1865- 
1914. The fruits of original re- 
search give flavor to every section 
and chapter. The style rivals that 
of the first edition in pace, color and 
clarity. In a word, The Growth of 
the American Republic is authentic 
history, superbly presented. 

The causes and occasion of the 
War of Independence are outlined 
in full perspective. Familiar with 
the smallest details of the Euro- 
pean and colonial background the 
authors describe the origin of the 
conflict with England, political, so- 
cial and economic, with consum- 
mate skill. It is clear from this 
narrative that dominion status 
would have amply met the demands 
of the first rebels, Ben Franklin, 
Sam Adams and John Hancock. In 
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tracing the sources for Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s political philosophy the au- 
thors would have done well to con- 
sult Dr. John C. Rager’s scholarly 
treatise, Democracy and _ Bellar- 
mine. The activity and influence of 
the Carrolls in Maryland receives 
more generous treatment than is ac- 
corded in most secular handbooks. 
It is inspiring to read that George 
Washington “brought something 
more to the cause than his military 
ability and statesmanship: he con- 
tributed the priceless gift of char- 
acter.” 

Professors Morison and Comma- 
ger show that, although the South- 
erners had the better of the con- 
stitutional debate on State sover- 
eignty, they were reaping doubtful 
benefits from the institution of 
slavery and the two-bladed sword of 
a one-crop economy. “Despite the 
Dred Scott opinion,” it is suggest- 
ed, “Roger B. Taney must, for the 
luminous perception of his legal in- 
tellect, and for his sound grasp of 
those social and economic realities 
upon which judicial statesmanship 
rests, be considered one of the three 
or four really great Chief Justices 
of the United States.” The Negro 
is depicted as the chief victim of the 
War between the States. Caught in 
the backwash of that struggle the 
colored man, though legally eman- 
cipated, was far from free either 
socially or economically. 

The chapter on the progressive 
movement is one of the most bril- 
liant in the book. The portraitures 
of Bryan, LaFollette, Roosevelt and 
Wilson are etched in black and 
white as well as in wavering shades 
of gray. It is easy to agree with 
the authors that “municipal govern- 
ment was the one conspicuous fail- 
ure of American democracy.” 

In describing the events that led 


up to American entrance into the 
World War, Dr. Morison and Dr. 
Commager omit the most damaging 
and significant piece of evidence in 
the documentary record. As Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Beard has pointed 
out, the decisive words were writ- 
ten by William Gibbs McAdoo, at 
that time Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: “In order to maintain our 
prosperity we must finance it.” 
That is exactly the policy we fol- 
lowed until the debacle of foreign 
and domestic loans in 1929. An 
interesting chapter on “The New 
Deal” brings this study up to the 
minute. The illustrations, maps, 
bibliography and index are excel- 
lent. There is no substitute for the 
material embodied in these vol- 
umes. 3. F. T 


Benjamin Franklin. By Carl Van 
Doren. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.75. 

At last we possess a full-length 
portrait of that typical American, 
Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790). 
Carl Van Doren —critic, teacher, 
novelist, lecturer, editor—has spent 
ten years on this masterly biogra- 
phy—a long book indeed of nearly 
eight hundred pages, but cut, with 
hard labor, to the bone. The book 
contains an enormous amount of 
new material—the recently discov- 
ered Elegy; an account of the New 
England Courant of Boston; an 
analysis of the sayings of Poor 
Richard; details of Franklin’s busi- 
ness ventures, his expenditures, his - 
domestic life; a discussion of his 
surreptitious writings; a critical 
examination of the kite-flying epi- 
sode; his diplomatic mission to the 
Ohio Indians at Carlisle; unpub- 
lished letters to Catherine Ray; his 
campaign as a soldier; his record 
in Pennsylvania politics; his pro- 
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gram of opposition to the Stamp 
Act; two versions of Wedderburn’s 
bitter attack upon his moral char- 
acter; his activities as chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Committee of 
Safety; his conference with Lord 
Howe at Staten Island during the 
Revolution; his administration as 
President of Pennsylvania; his acts 
and opinions in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

The chief aim of the book, as the 
author says, “has been to restore 
to Franklin, so often remembered 
piecemeai in this or that of his 
diverse aspects, his magnificent cen- 
tral unity as a great and wise man 
moving through great and troublous 
events. . . . Here is what Franklin 
did, said, thought and felt.” 

Without much schooling — he 
spent only four years at school—the 
runaway journeyman printer from 
Boston soon became an expert at his 
trade, edited important papers like 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, and pub- 
lished scores of scientific and politi- 
cal pamphlets that won the world’s 
praise. Without any financial 
backing the shrewd, self-taught, in- 
defatigable printer and publisher 
acquired a fortune in twenty years 
and became Philadelphia’s leading 
citizen. Known the world over as an 
amateur scientist and an inventive 
genius, Franklin gave to the world 
the lightning rod, the Franklin 
stove, the glass harmonica —a 
doubtful gift—the chair-ladder, the 
flexible catheter; he introduced to 
America the yellow willow, medici- 
nal rhubarb, and kohlrabi. 

He spent seventeen years in Eng- 
land as the unofficial Ambassador 
of the Colonies, making friends 
with Lord Despenser, Lord Shel- 
burne and the elder Pitt, and con- 
tacting every important cabinet 
minister. At the outset a _ pro- 
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nounced advocate of conciliation, 
he soon realized that George III. and 
his obstinate ministers, even after 
the repeal of the Stamp Act, were 
determined on new methods of 
taxation. In retaliation he wrote 
two bitter satires on English colo- 
nial policy in the London newspa- 
pers — “The Edict of the King of 
Prussia,” and “Rules by which a 
Great Empire May be Reduced to a 
Small One.” Besides he sent the 
famous Hutchison letters to a 
friend in Boston, knowing this 
would help bring matters to a crisis. 
Called before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, he listened in 
absolute silence to the unfair abuse 
of Wedderburn. The very next day 
he was dismissed from his office as 
Postmaster. War with England 
was inevitable. 

In 1776 Franklin with two other 
Commissioners was sent to France 
to solicit aid. He was seventy 
years old at the time, and faced exe- 
cution as a traitor if he fell into 
the hands of the English. He had 
a most difficult task before him, as 
France was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and an absolute monarchy 
could hardly look with favor upon 
English rebels who had fought 
against France for over a century. 
Hatred of England, however, to- 
gether with Franklin’s diplomatic 
finesse finally cleared the way for 
substantial French’ gifts and loans, 
and a treaty of alliance and com- 
merce that made possible the ex- 
istence of the United States of 
America. 

Carl Van Doren quotes largely 
from Franklin’s letters and pam- 
phlets; describes his households in 
London, Paris and Philadelphia; 
mentions his immoral writings and 
his immoral life in London; dis- 
cusses his friendship with Cather- 
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ine Ray in New England, and with 
Madame Brillon and Helvetius in 
France; gives hundreds of samples 
of the wit and humor of his Al- 
manacs and of the impassioned 
oratory of his anti-English writ- 
ings; emphasizes his honesty, in- 
tegrity and loyalty despite many an 
English offer of monies and prefer- 
ment. Some have styled Franklin 
a deist. Van Doren quotes a letter 
of his to the President of Yale in 
which he says that he believed in a 
God Creator, His divine Providence 
and the immortality of the soul. 
He did not accept the divinity of 
Christ, and held with Luther that 
the Gospel had become corrupt. 
But he added that he had not 
studied these questions, and cared 
little about the answers given. 

It is impossible to do justice to 
this book in a few pages. Every- 
one that begins it, will certainly 
read on to the finish. It is a com- 
prehensive, fair, and well - docu- 
mented biography. a. 2. 


A Diary of My Times. By Georges 
Bernanos. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

M. Georges Bernanos attained a 
wide popularity among religious 
readers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic by his Diary of a Country Priest. 
His Sous le Soleil de Satan had al- 
ready won the favor of a very dif- 
ferent public. His new book, Les 
Grands Cimetiéres sous la Lune, 
published now in English, with the 
title A Diary of My Times, has al- 
ready become a subject of heated 
debate. Written in a vivid style 
it pictures the author as a whole- 
hearted worshiper of high ideals, 
—the type of man who would 
cheerfully suffer and if need be, die, 
for the sake of truth and justice 
and peace. Curiously enough, 


though, his championship of New 
Testament principles is combined 
with an unmistakable egotism, a 
bitter scorn for the great mass of 
men, and a habit of sneering con- 
stantly at priests and _ bishops, 
sometimes outspokenly and some- 
times by innuendo. At heart no 
doubt, he is a kindly person and in 
all likelihood he would be profound- 
ly sympathetic towards anyone 
in distress; his bark is probably 
much worse than his bite. Yet not 
even a friendly critic could deny 
that the tone of his writing is arro- 
gant and confused. To open a page 
of his at random usually means to 
come upon at least one incoherent 
or extravagant passage. 

A peculiar significance attaches 
to the fact that M. Bernanos dis- 
agrees violently with the stand 
taken by the Spanish hierarchy on 
the present civil war. He was liv- 
ing in Majorca in July, 1936, and 
for some time afterwards; and he 
draws a shocking picture of atroci- 
ties perpetrated by the Insurgent 
forces upon thousands of innocent, 
unarmed people. He implies, with- 
out definitely stating it, that these 
thousands were all the victims of 
official assassination; and he af- 
firms that the revolting deeds were 
a matter of common knowledge. 
He bears witness to the crimes in 
question to support his charge that 
the Catholic bishops have given the 
name of “Crusade” to what is really 
an unjustifiable campaign of use- 
less and almost incredible bru- 
tality. ; 

However, before agreeing on a 
verdict of “Guilty,” unprejudiced 
critics will be careful to submit the 
testimony of M. Bernanos to pa- 
tient scrutiny. For one thing, it 
seems strange that the skillful pro- 
pagandists on the Government side 
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overlooked the possibilities of this 
record of Nationalist savagery. For 
another, the Archbishop of Palma 
in a recent letter to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster pre- 
sented a detailed denial of many 
allegations made by M. Bernanos. 
Again, in a reply to a French 
Jesuit’s criticism of the French 
original of this present book, M. 
Bernanos instead of providing a de- 
tailed rebuttal, confined himself 
chiefly to bluster: “I do not say 
everything that I know. Therefore 
I had better not be challenged, for 
some witnesses are irrefutable.” 
The present reviewer is disposed 
to await the appearance of these 
“irrefutable” witnesses, since a 
friend, resident in Majorca in 1936, 
gives an account of conditions there 
very different from the Bernanos 
version. It seems then, that the 
atrocities described above were not 
“a matter of common knowledge.” 
If the Nationalists have been 
guilty of shocking barbarities no 
practical Catholic and no decent- 
minded man will hesitate to con- 
demn them. Those of us who con- 
template the Spanish scene with 
watchful eyes and open minds do 
not endorse reports which repre- 
sent the Nationalists as superhuman 
in their virtue, and picture their 
military leaders as Christian para- 
gons. As for the means by which 
the Nationalist cause has been pro- 
moted, when they are evil we con- 
demn them unreservedly; and we 
believe that the person or persons 
responsible for them should be 
properly punished. But this atti- 
tude does not involve the condem- 
nation of the Nationalist cause, root 
and branch. For the fundamental 
question is: Without the rising of 
July, 1936, would Spain have been 
taken over by a spirit foreign to 
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her soil and her best traditions, and 
would the Catholic Church have 
been practically destroyed? It is 
upon the answer given to this ques- 
tion that right thinking and impar- 
tial men will approve or disapprove 
the insurrection. J. McsS. 


Goya. By Charles Poore. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
The world, I suppose, will always 

like Goya. At least the modern 

world. He is so coarse, so clinical, 
so satiric, so “human.” He is so 
everything that a decent person 
should not be. If this seem prig- 
gishly unctuous, just read _ this 
book, let alone look at his more 
unpleasant — there are many of 
them—works of art. One can ad- 
mit Goya was a great force, a raven- 
ing wind that cut right through the 
shams and sins of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century Spain. 

One can also see that, like so many 

other Spaniards, he had a passion- 

ate nature. The Church tried to 
moderate his impulsive frenzies 
and that made him insubordinate. 

He resented being told by the 

Church that his paintings were too 

worldly and, despite the account 

Mr. Poore gives, one feels a certain 

sympathy with his brother-in-law 

Bayeu and the ecclesiastical au- 

thorities. 

The story of Goya is the story 
of a carnal man, whose art, con- 
sidering the fact that a half to two- 
thirds of it portrayed drunkenness, 
stupidity, lechery and agonizing 
brutality in high places and low, 
was spontaneous and appropriate 
for lampoons. Vitality cannot be 
denied to these unpleasant satires, 
either in the “Caprichos” or the 
“Desastres de la Guerra.” Goya’s 
portraiture in oils is vital, too, with 
the difference that there is beauty 
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in it. He brought out the character 
of even the most vapid face. He 
saw it as a reformer might, empha- 
sizing its vapidity. 

Charles III. and Charles IV. be- 
friended Goya. His fate runs paral- 
lel with the latter’s court. Then 
when Ferdinand, El Deseado, drives 
his father Charles IV. into exile, 
Goya has had enough of Spain; he 
exiles himself to Bordeaux. 

Goya was a true Spaniard: he 
went easily from one extreme to the 
other. His interest in the supernat- 
ural, something which is very sin- 
cere in Spaniards, did not issue in 
affection for religion but in demon- 
ology. His prints are full of cat- 
headed birds, bats and witches. 
Mr. Poore is a sympathetic biogra- 
pher. He takes the easy, popular 
path of slurring Charles III. who 
was a better man than Casanova 
(an authority that, pace Mr. Poore, 
might be less suspect) made him 
out. He also takes the uncoura- 
geous path of making easy slurs 
through innuendo, which does not 
give his biography critical dignity. 
This path leads to the pitfall of 
modern biography—glibness and a 
false simplicity. J. W. L. 


A New Birth of Freedom. By Nich- 
olas Roosevelt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
If one regards it from the stand- 

point of philosophy, Nicholas 

Roosevelt’s recent book is valuable 

not for what it says but as an in- 

structive object lesson on what is 
the matter with the Republican 
party and what has been the matter 
with it for so many years. Mr. 

Roosevelt is a Republican and so 

is the writer of this review. Mr. 

Roosevelt is an editorial writer on 

a Republican newspaper and has 

held high office under Republican 
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administrations, so as a sincere and 
honest man he is as fit an illustra- 
tion as can be found anywhere of 
what’s the matter with the party 
and what has for so long been the 
matter with it. 

He sees plainly the deplorable 
condition into which this country 
has fallen, sees its false standards 
and their deteriorating effect on 
personal conduct. So do other Re- 
publicans. He parts company with 
them, so far as this book is con- 
cerned, by refraining from blame of 
either the Democratic party or, 
what is different, the New Deal. He 
blames us all. His motif might be 
summarized, “All we like sheep 
have gone astray.” 

Probably, when not on the po- 
litical stump or at editorial desks, 
so think other Republicans. They 
are not alone; Democrats see it, too, 
and are much more effective when 
they say it or take some action. 
Very well, what is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
remedy for the present demoraliza- 
tion? Why, that we must highly 
resolve to be moral and ethical 
again. And how shall we go about 
doing it? Mr. Roosevelt has no an- 
swer to that, and neither has any 
other Republican; and that is, and 
long has been, the matter with the 
Republican party. 

He does, it is true, recognize that 
something affirmative should be 
substituted for mere negation, for 
mere “viewing-with-alarm.” But 
his affirmatives are as obviously no 
substitutes as are the partisan pro- - 
posals of “constructive programs” 
when Republican leaders, recogniz- 
ing the need, try to formulate one. 
Mr. Hoover comes nearest to a con- 
structive proposal, but it is far from 
constructive at that; and the other 
would-be constructors need not 
even be mentioned. 
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So, if you sum it up from the 
viewpoint of philosophy, all that 
Mr. Roosevelt does in this book is 
to hope, in a misty way, that 
America will somehow or another 
get rejuvenated with a new moral 
impulse. That is the “new birth of 
freedom” he vaguely hopes for in 
his title. How very vague are his 
foundations for this unrealistic 
hope may be seen from his closing 
page and this sentence in it: “If, in 
business as in the home, they fight 
on with new courage and integrity”; 
“if they attempt to be fair and to 
be brave; if they . .. refuse to 
accept what is not justly theirs, and 
respect others as they respect 
themselves; then no one need fear 
for the future of America.” Truly 
not; it is just what the New Testa- 
ment said, and much of the Old. 
But endorsing the Golden Rule and 
the Ten Commandments is not 
concrete as a program; and that is, 
and long has been, the matter with 
all Republicans and a great many 


Democrats. Cc. W. T. 
Patches of Sunlight. By Lord Dun- 
sany. New York: Reynal & 


Hitchcock. $3.00. 

This autobiography purports to 
uncover the roots from which a 
playwright and_ story-teller de- 
veloped, but it succeeds far better 
in recalling the days that are gone. 
Gone beyond recall—and the narra- 
tive of Lord Dunsany scarcely 
proves them to have been worth the 
keeping. He shot rabbits in Ire- 
land and rhinos in Africa, he hunt- 
ed hares, foxes and stags, in be- 
tween times he wrote poetic and 
symbolic tales and plays and he 
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drifted from one great country 
house to another. 

It is necessary to plow through 
many chapters before striking pay 
dirt; there is some ore but it is bare- 
ly worth the working. He turns a 
phrase neatly and all free lancers 
will appreciate this doggrel anent 
an author and an editor: 


“I sit all day upon a bench 
And mutter like the sea, 
‘Still not a word from Mr. Trench 
And not a word from Tree.’” 


Dunsany did much to introduce 
Ledwidge and remembers that in 
the spring of 1914 the poet broke 
into the midst of a peaceful poem, 
“A Dream of Artemis,” with the 
prophetic lines: 


“O Artemis what grief the silence 
brings, 
I hear the rolling chariot of Mars.” 


And, by chance, these words made 
the heart of the reviewer turn over, 
for they were read just before the 
fateful first of October last. 

The best chapter is that devoted 
to the Easter Rebellion of 1916. 
Lord Dunsany was in Dublin and he 
was shot in the face, taken prisoner 
and sent to Jervis Street Hospital. 
This hospital was in the thick of 
the fighting and the bullets whipped 
by. His nurse, Sister Basil, looked 
out of the window where they were 
crackling and said: “The nasty 
little things.” 

But on the whole the book is over- 
full of social chitchat and some- 
what short of meat. 

B. M. O'R. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Life of Christ. By Halli 
Caine (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $3.50). Hall Caine spent 
thirty-nine years writing this Life 
of Christ. At his death in 1931 he 
left behind him a manuscript of 
over three million words of text and 
notes, which the editors reduced to 
a paltry six hundred thousand. Had 
we the editing of this interminable, 
repetitious volume, we would have 
thrown it into the furnace, for it is 
a blasphemous travesty of both the 
Old Testament and the New, an ir- 
rational, a priori denial of the su- 
pernatural and the miraculous, an 
arbitrary rejection of almost every 
doctrine of the Apostles’ Creed, a 
book at once uncritical, unscholar- 
ly, prejudiced and _ unhistorical. 
Were we merely to list the false 
statements introduced by an “I 
think” or “I find it difficult or im- 
possible to believe,” we would fill 
hundreds of pages of THE CaATH- 
otic Wortp. Our Lord, we are 
told, never preached any new doc- 
trine, never founded a Church, 
never instituted sacrament or sacri- 
fice, never recognized mysteries, 
never ordered any rites or cere- 
monies. He became a man of great 
wisdom and genius, and perhaps of 
great learning. He was not — ac- 
cording to Hall Caine —the True 
God and True Man in one Divine 
Personality of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Once—In Palestine. By Lucille 
Papin Borden (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50). After read- 
ing Hall Caine’s blasphemous book 
it was a relief indeed to come across 
this charming volume with its prac- 
tical, helpful meditations on the 
childhood of Christ, His passion, 
death and resurrection. It is not a 





life of Christ as the blurb states, 
but a series of vivid scenes from 
the Gospels, a rosary of the joyful, 
sorrowful and glorious mysteries of 
our Faith. Father Cuthbert in his 
preface says well: “Call it, if you 
like, a fantasy; but it is an artistic 
fantasy, or an imaginative recon- 
struction, gathering up and envel- 
oping at once the Scriptural story, 
and its mystical implications; and 
so chastened by prayerful medita- 
tion, that the fantasy reveals and 
does not distort the truth and 
beauty of the authentic story it- 
self.” 

The Faith of Millions. By Rev. 
John A. O’Brien (Huntington, Ind.: 
Our Sunday Visitor Press. $1.50. 
Paper, $1.00). Today non-Catho- 
lic inquirers have at their disposal 
scores of popular manuals explain- 
ing the doctrines and practices of 
the Catholic Church. One of the 
latest is from the pen of Father 
John O‘Brien, chaplain of the 
Catholic students at the University 
of Illinois. Because of his many 
years of experience with converts 
he writes with a full grasp of their 
chief difficulties, and in a kindly, 
ironic spirit calculated to win over 
the most prejudiced. Much indeed 
that he says and quotes has been 
said and quoted before, but as Fa- 
ther Elliott used to say we can 
never have too many apologies for 
the faith, never too many societies 
devoted to its spread. We regret _ 
that Father O’Brien fails to touch 
upon the social question, and says 
nothing of the many historical diffi- 
culties which form the bulk of the 
problems proposed to those who in- 
struct converts. The price of the 
book is a bit excessive. Its circula- 
tion would undoubtedly be in- 
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creased were it sold for fifty cents 
in paper and one dollar in cloth 
bound copies. 

L’Antireligion Communiste (1917- 
1937). By J. de Bivort de la Sau- 
dée. (Paris: Editions Spes. 12 /fr.). 
Communism and Anti-Religion. By 
J. de Bivort de la Saudée. Trans- 
lated by Reginald J. Dingle (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35). 
Pére de Bivort de la Saudée has 
gathered into a book several of his 
essays and lectures, and as indi- 
cated above, his volume is now 
available both in English and in 
French. He brings into clear relief 
the anti-religious principles upon 
which Communism is built. A par- 
ticularly interesting chapter de- 
scribes the growth of the Union of 
Militant Godless from June, 1929, 
to December, 1935. In the latter 
year the number of anti-religious 
lectures given in the Ukraine alone 
was just short of 6,000. The author 
draws attention to the “joker” in 
article 124 of the new Soviet Con- 
stitution adopted in December, 
1936: “Freedom of religious wor- 
ship and of anti-religious propa- 
ganda are extended to all citizens.” 
In other words the anti-religious 
citizens have the right of propa- 
ganda but religious citizens have 
not. An interesting appendix ex- 
poses the fantastic tale of Spanish 
Protestants assassinated in Nation- 
alist Spain. The volume is small 
and conveniently arranged; and it 
contains many definite statements, 
with proper documentation, of the 
kind so commonly needed in every- 
day arguments and so hard to 
find. 

The Canon Law Governing Com- 
munities of Sisters. By Rev. Fintan 
Geser, O.S.B. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $3.00). This book will 
be welcomed by the superiors of re- 
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ligious institutes of women, their 
chaplains, their pastors, and their 
bishops. It answers more than 
twelve hundred questions about the 
organization and government of re- 
ligious communities, and the rights 
and duties of their members. It 
treats of the founding, approbation 
and suppression of religious insti- 
tutes; their relations with Rome, 
their local bishop and their pastor; 
the appointment of ordinary, spe- 
cial and extraordinary confessors; 
the administration of property, the 
postulancy, the novitiate, the pro- 
fession, the three vows,. the laws 
concerning admission and dismis- 
sal. On every question references 
are made to the Code of Canon Law, 
the official interpretation of the Ro- 
man Congregations, and the expert 
opinions of eminent canonists. Had 
this book been published years ago 
some of the mistakes made by zeal- 
ous but canonically ignorant su- 
periors might well have been avoid- 
ed. 

Introduction to Ascetical and Mys- 
tical Theology. By Archbishop 
Goodier, S.J. (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $2.75). Archbishop Goodier’s 
new book stands out not only 
among his own writings, but in the 
much larger body of contemporary 
literature on the spiritual life. The 
first part, which is historical, gives 
a brief review of schools and ten- 
dencies and individual writers from 
early to modern times. It is much 
more than a mere naming of great 
teachers, for it analyzes, interprets 
and appraises the significance of 
what has been written both inside 
and outside the Church—all this in 
summary fashion, of course, yet 
masterfully and lucidly. As the 
author points out in his preface, the 
second part of the lectures, doc- 
trinal and practical, follows in a 
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general way the outline used by 
Tanquerey, and indeed by virtually 
all textbooks on the subject. Sub- 
stantially identical with the course 
on ascetical theology given by the 
author at Heythrop College, the 
present treatise gives evidence that 
at last spiritual science is coming 
into its own. 

Religion in the Home. A Month- 
ly Aid for Parents in the Training 
of Children (New York: The Paul- 
ist Press. 10 cents a set). invalu- 
able practical advice on how to care 
for a child’s soul is offered to par- 
ents in this series of leaflets, which 
we cannot recommend too highly. 
Could all Catholic parents be pre- 
vailed upon to use them, we should 
have small concern over the out- 
come of the fight their little ones 
will surely be,called upon to wage 
for the preservation of the Chris- 
tian social order. Written at the 
suggestion and under the supervi- 
sion of the Parent-Educator Com- 
mittee of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, by a highly intelli- 
gent mother who is also a very suc- 
cessful professional teacher, they 
are divided into two sets, one for the 
parents of pre-school children and 
one for those of the elementary 
school child. Each set consists of 
twelve well-printed leaflets, one for 
each month, suggesting “things to 
do,” telling when and how to teach 
the baby his prayers, giving brief 
and simple lessons in pedagogy, and 
offering many other suggestions for 
developing a Catholic atmosphere 
in the home and for training the 
child to link his little life to God. 
Simple enough for the most un- 
schooled parent, the wisdom con- 
cealed beneath this simplicity is 
such that even the most learned can 
benefit from them. We should like 
to impress on pastors in particular 





their quality as well as the fact that 
their low price puts them within 
the reach of even the poorest pa- 
rishioner. 

My Changeless Friend. By Fran- 
cis P. LeBuffe, S.J. (New York: The 
Apostleship of Prayer. Twenty- 
third Series. 30 cents). Father Le- 
Buffe has added another booklet to 
his much valued series consisting 
like its predecessors of brief medi- 
tations suggested by a phrase or an 
idea—such as the reflections upon 
our Lord’s coat, gambled for by the 
soldiers at Calvary, and worn, no 
doubt, by someone, just as any 
other second-hand coat might be 
worn. A simple, readable, inspiring 
little book, it is well deserving of 
commendation. 


MISCELLANEOUS: From Many Cen- 
turies. By Rev. Francis S. Betten 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$1.00). Father Betten has been writ- 
ing and teaching history for the past 
forty years in the Jesuit schools of 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Milwaukee. He is well known to 
students through his textbooks on 
ancient and medieval history, and 
to scholars by his learned contribu- 
tions to the Catholic Historical Re- 
view. The tribute he pays to his 
compatriot, Hartmann Grisar, may 
with truth be applied to himself: 
“Inflexible in all points where truth 
came into question, he was oblig- 
ing and yielding wherever charity 
suggested, and above all he never 
failed to treat his adversaries with 
the politeness of a true gentleman.” 
In this volume he has gathered to- 
gether a score of valuable, objective 
essays on St. Bede and St. Peter 
Canisius; on Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher, the Catacombs, the Decree of 
Milan, the Easter controversy, the 
accusations against St. Boniface; 
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the Tudor Queens, Elizabeth and 
Mary; the pontificate of Clement 
VII., the condemnation of Galileo. 
Dr. Guilday of the Catholic Univer- 
sity writes a most appreciative 
preface. 

The Rape of Palestine. By Wil- 
liam B. Ziff (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50). The author of 
this book is well informed and he 
has good ground for criticism of the 
record of the British Government. 
Unfortunately he weakens his case 
by the use of an emotional style and 
by statements so saturated with 
passionate feeling that they provoke 
the critical instinct. Moreover, he 
goes a long distance out of his way 
in order to direct sweeping and in- 
accurate shafts at the Catholic 
Church. Edited by a scrupulous 
scholar, the book would be much 
more likely to impress the intelli- 
gent reading public. 

Across the Frontiers. By Philip 
Gibbs (New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co. $3.00). Among the au- 
thor’s most interesting books is this 
series of papers ranging from com- 
ments upon the decline of Democ- 
racy and of Christian idealism to 
outspoken criticism of British for- 
eign policy and the frank expression 
of sympathy with “the tragic Jew- 
ish race,” now facing persecution 
in so many quarters of the world. 
Sir Philip, as usual, analyzes dis- 
maying situations honestly without 
ever yielding to pessimism. The 
trend of events since the publica- 
tion of his volume—on the morrow 
of Mr. Anthony Eden’s resignation 
—has justified his belief, expressed 
on the last page, “that there is still 
time and still the will in Germany 
for peaceful arrangements between 
that country and ours.” Sir Philip’s 
latest work goes to confirm his rat- 
ing as one of our most interesting, 
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most honest and best informed 
commentators. 

Mr. Dooley at His Best. By Peter 
Finley Dunne (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50). From the 
standpoint of the older generation 
at least, it was a happy inspiration 
which led to this publication of se- 
lections from Mr. Dooley, chosen by 
Professor Elmer Ellis and presented 
by F. P. A. Quite possibly the ma- 
jority of readers like the young Ber- 
muda crowd of whom Mr. Adams 
speaks, think of Mr. Finley P. 
Dunne only as “a nice elderly gen- 
tleman, who had done something in 
a literary way, back along about the 
Battle of Shiloh.” If, for one rea- 
son or another, they get to brows- 
ing a little while among these pages 
they will perhaps savor something 
of the practical philosophy of the 
famous philosopher of Archy Road. 
Even then, they will not share the 
experiences that were ours at the 
turn of the century. when the wit 
and wisdom of Mr. Dooley were in- 
cluded in the balanced diet of every 
normal American. The mere men- 
tion of “Mr. Hinnissy” and “Father 
Kelley” and “Teddy Rosenfelt” and 
the Spanish War recalls the general 
eagerness with which Mr. Dooley’s 
verdicts were awaited and the no 
less general approval they received. 
An introduction written in 1936 by 
Mr. Dooley’s creator tells the story 
of his creation. As Franklin P. 
Adams says in a sympathetic fore- 
word, “to Dunneophiles this book 
will be a joy.” 

Catholic Literary France. By Sis- 
ter Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.75). The author of this book 
faced a difficult task and discharged 
her obligation well. Two chief 
problems confronted her: What au- 
thors to select for treatment? How 
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to reconcile uncomprehending 
American Catholics to the fact that 
the literary representatives of 
French Catholicism sometimes fail 
to comply with the ordinary laws 
of the Church, and sometimes paint 
pictures that would never be passed 
by the Legion of Decency? The list 
of selections runs from Paul Ver- 
laine to Henri Ghéon and then a 
final chapter includes five of the 
better known women writers. We 
have brief but thorough apprecia- 
tions of Huysmans, Bazin, Mauriac, 
Péguy, Claudel and six or seven 
others. The chapters are detached 


individual sketches rather than co- 
ordinated parts of a comprehensive 
study. Within the limits set by 
the author, the book is a complete 
record; and, as a piece of criticism, 
it is both sympathetic and honest. 
We find conclusive evidence that we 
are living in a brave new world, 
when a Religious, without ever com- 
promising principle, can discuss 
contemporary Catholic literature in 
France with evident familiarity and 
with breadth of understanding, and 
can even have her book featured in 
the authoritative “Science and Cul- 
ture Series.” 
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